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Chaptsr I. 
SCULPTURE. 

The following remarks are made principally with re- 
ference to what Winkelmann has said on the subject 
of Egyptian sculpture, in the first chapter of his second 
book on the History of Antient Art ; but our object is 
not so much to bring forward in a new form all that 
he has advanced, as to attempt to correct various 
errors into which he has fallen. 

It is generally assumed, that all Egyptian figures 
are stiff, ugly, and devoid of grace, which Winkel- 
mann, going a Btep further, and making another 
assumption, perhaps equally unfounded, attributes to 
the general want of beauty iii the nation. But the 
•opinion of beauty differs so much among various 
families of the human race, that we must be careful 
before we come to hasty conclusions on this subject. 
For example, there is no doubt that among white 
people genersdly, and especially among the vulgar, the 
ideas of blackness and ugliness are inseparable, while 
their own standard of beauty is formed by the kind of 
specimens with which they are familiar. Hence, 
large round cheeks, marked with great patches of red, 
a bosom swelling beyond all reasonable dimensions, 
and a thick squat form, are looked oiv Yr\\.Vv\\<&'dsox^ 
hjr a large part of that branch of t\i<& \\wnv"ax3L t^Rfc ^» 
which, the Englisli nation belongs. lJioYj/\i «0l^ 
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figures as these were represented in stone, in all their 
due proportions, and placed by the side of the male and 
female figures of the Museum (No. 31), as represented 
in the accompanying print, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the Egyptian figures, both in the expres- 
sion of countenance and the outline of their form, 
would be pronounced by all educated people, in- 
finitely superior; and superior, too, in both these 
respects, to the average kind of form that our eyes 
are familiar with. 

This group was found in a tomb (see Museum 
Catalogue, No. 31), where, according to Egyptian 
fashion, we often see the wife and husband united 
after death by the hands of the sculptor. 

These two figures are seated : the back of the chair 
to which they are attached, is a fiat unornamented 
slab, about two feet five inches high, and 1 3^ inches 
wide ; the material is a soft sandstone. The male 
is seated on the right and the female on the left, with 
a small figure, apparently a child, placed on a lower 
seat between them. The right arm of the male rests 
on his lap ; the left goes round the female's back, 
and the hand rests on her left shoulder. The position 
of the female is the same, if we write left for right, 
aid right for left hand. Some further remarks will 
hi made on these figures in the next chapter. 

' Another objection made to the Egyptian artist* is, 

thitt he had ho anatomical skill, except, perchance, he 

m^ght know something of the inner parts of the 

human body, if the embalmers did not keep it to 

themselves; and indeed, if they communicated it 

fi:i^ely, such information would be of small use to the 

scjilptor. The same remark would apply to the 

GJfeeks, who, even in the time of Galen, were not 

a^ustoroed to dissect, and were compelled to derive 

theJr whole knowledge of the human figure from a 

careful study of the outward {oTm^ ^n"^ ^<i e^yMco^jaja.- 

• Wiakelmann, voL i p.9B. ^TOM^a.^^* Vl^^» 
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tilop. of such Ibones as they could procure. Their 
^pnnastic exercises, however, gave them great oppor- 
tunities of studying the human figure naked, and of 
seizing with accuracy those muscles which were de- 
veloped by different kinds of exercise. But in Egypt, 
too, if we may judge from many of the existing paint- 
ed walls, it was common for the poorer class at least 
to go naked, or nearly so ; and it was not unusual also 
to practise athletic sports, such as are represented in the 
drawings, from the tombs of the king-s at Thebes ; and 
slill better in many of the beautiful plates of Rosellini. 
* 'It may be readily admitted that the Egyptian 
figure might be very inferior to the Greek, and that 
their representation of the human form, in outline, 
is too anguWand stiff; but it is hot at all uncommon 
to find among the figures even of rude execution, a few 
&afare plaqed in attitudes which are easy and graceful. 
' tthe colossal arm (No. 18, vol. i. p. 272) of the 
Museum, brought by Belzoni from Thebes, has the 
l^xternal anatomy of the muscles very boldly, and, 
^k believe, tolerably correctly expressed; and, when 
WjB consider its colossal proportions, and the exqui- 
siU polish given to the hard granite of which it is 
composed, we must acknowledge it to be a wonderful 
piece of execution. This arm, as we have before re- 
m'arked, belongs to the colossal head (No. 1 5) that 
jfs j^laced, in the Museum, opposite to the Memnon ; 
ihe figure, when entire, was a standing one, and 
jXie ^rm, a$ usual, hung down close to the sides, to 
wl^ch they were attached by a piece of stone which 
^A^jleft there for that purpose. The hand of this 
^j^re is closed, which is not always the case with 
l^yjptian statues in a standing posture. The finest 
Specimens of Egyptian sculpture which the Museum 
ofi^|are,the colossal, which indeed are generally, but 
'hi^always^ superior to the smaller Egyptian statues. 
^'^^The icnee^n^ figures (Noa. ^\ ^1 ^ ^^"^ m^^ ^^aa 
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be referred to as fine specimens of the fulness and 
roundness of limb which the artist could give to his 
work. In No. 27, the sculptor has shown that hiii 
model was in nature, and that if he had been un- 
fettered by the rigid rules of his art, he coujd havie 
accomplished better things. No. 36, a fragment of 
a kneeling figure, is of still superior execution. An 
ornamented belt passes round the body, just where 
the figure is broken off; below the belt commences 
the longitudinal fluting or grooving along the [thighsi 
which indicates the dress; it terminates above the 
knees. The projection caused by the pressure of the 
calf of the leg against the thigh, which rests upon it^ 
is well and distinctly marked. 

Callistratus* speaks of a marble satyr in one of 
the caves or tombs of Thebes, which had the veins 
strongly marked on the arms ; probably he meant oi>^ 
of the compound forms, half human and half beasl^ 
such as we see in the Museum. The figure in the 
accompanying print (No. 26) has the bony parts of 
the legs, wim the ankle-joints, very strongly aiidl 
distinctly marked. 

It is correctly remarked byWinkelmann, that tlie 
general character of the Egyptian sculptured naked 
figure is determined by straight lines, with little bend- 
ing in them. In the seated figure the feet ar^ 
placed parallel to each other, and exactly oppo- 
site, while in the sculptured standing figures t^^ 
feet are generally placed in the same right line, on^ 
l^ing advanced before the other. The great colo^ssal 
sea.ted figures had their hands placed flat on th^ir 
^ighs, as may be seen by the two specimens we haiyj^ 
^ven, one from the Museum, and the other frqm toe 
front of the temple of Ipsambul. As the arms are mj^e 
jtp JBtdbere to the bodies of standing statues, there can|be 
no vigorous action represented by them ; the Elgy^tians^ 
jjj/a£?t, referred their relics for sucYi a\ib\e)Q^s-^»^^^ 
' " ~ * PliiJostratiif, SUt.'No.l, 
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statues are always in a state of repose. This forms 
one most striking difference between Ghrecian statuary, 
in its perfected form, and Elgyptian art; the former 
represents the hmnan figure entirely free, so as to be 
contemplated in every part, and also exhibits it, when 
the subject requires, with as much energy and motion 
as in a picture. The latter never shows the human 
figure in the round, either standing singly on a 
p^estal, or in a state of action ; whether seated or 
standing, the back is attached to a mass of stone that 
forms, as we have already described, a component 
part of the work *, This is the case with all the spe- 
cimens of Egyptian statuary in the Museum, except 
some of those singular crouching figures, which will 
be presently described. 

We may mention, incidentally, in addition to the 
numerous proofs of the resemblance of antient Grecian 
and Egyptian art, the brief description by Pausanias 
(viii. 40) of the statue of the pancratiast Arrachion, 
which he saw in the agora of Phigaleia: ''In 
other respects this statue is in the antient style, and 
particularly in the attitude ; the feet are not much 
apart, and the arms hang down along the sides as far 
as the haunches. The statue is of stone, and they say 
that there was once an inscription on it, but this 
is obliterated by time." Arrachion died in the 54th 
Olympiad, or about B. C. 560, at which epoch, as 
we learn from this passage, the attitude of Greek 
statues was the same as that of Egyptian figures. 
This resemblance, or rather identity of antient art in 
the two countries is undeniable. But the Greeks at 
last emancipated themselves from the fetters of a tra- 
ditional type and an unvarying conventional same- 
ness; and by studying and imitating the human 
f<nrm, they gradually transferred its beauties to the 
atatiKM of the deities, which, instead of being fashioned 

* See vol. i«p, 374. 
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ppoi^ tbe rules of antient art, graidually became the 
'4deal personification^ of beauty*. 
>,.t Thje attitmie of an Egyptian statue is always sym- 
.piy^tricaly that is, the position of one-half of the 
^gure taken longitudinally always corresponds exactly 
i^UpL the other : the only exception is the position of 
jjhe arms» one of which is often in a different attitude 
from the other. 

.3.. As d. general rule the Egyptian sculptor, as we have 
observed b^ore, executed animals better than men, 
mA reliefs or figures in intaglio rilevato perhaps best 
j^o alL The birds, particularly those on the two 
4>beU8ks in 'the Museum, and on some of the sarco- 
l|)bagi, have not only a most correct outline, but there 
^s ftn air of life and motion given to the head, the 
^f^ and the legs, which it would not be easy to 
ij^iroass. We have already remarked that the sculptor 
ppol^bly felt more freedom in delineating the animal 
^rm, than the outlines of the deified human form, 
,>idnch. were confined by strict rules. 
fi ..Xt.is a curious object of inquiry to endeavour to 
determine from the existing specimens of Egyptian 
sculpture, what was the national physiognomy and 
<(3^pressioa of face. But there are great difficulties 
in the way. We can hardly say with certainty what 
4s* genuine Egyptian sculpture, by which term we 
i^ean that style which prevailed in Egypt before fo- 
' leign conquest, and particularly Greek influence, 
modified all the forms of art.. We do not mean to 
§9j}that the Egyptians ever lost entirely their national 
^yiet of ^design, not even under the early Roman 
^inperoFs; but it is undeniable that while their cqn- 
qj^ierocs. half adopted Egyptian forms and notions, 
tjbiiey. imprinted on them somewhat also of their own 
Rational character. No one will suppose that, the 

y ; ^' See Thiersch, Epochen der Bild«nden Kuntty p.^ 230^ and 
notQ pp, 54, 55, 
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hbad'bf the accompanying print* is pttre Eg^ypthm^ 
when he has once compared it with other heads of 
the Museum, which are undoubtedly genuine ; and 
yet it is not a pure Greek head, any more than some 
of the Greekish-looking temples in Upper Nubia are 
purely GFreek. It has also the snake on the fore- 
head, one of the marks of divinity on the genuine 
statues of Egypt. 

Ihe head aiul the extremities of Egyptian figures 
deserve our particular attention, if we wish to form 
exact ideas of the statuary of this people. The fore- 
head is rather low, and the eyebrow less marked and 
prominent than in the Greek figures. The eyes are 
rather flat and long, not sunk deep in the head, and 
drawn in an oblique direction, which indeed is much 
more remarkable in some of the reliefs and paintings 
than in the statues. In the colossal statue of the Mn- 
seum (No. 19), the eyes, eyelids, and eyebrows are not 
polished equally with the rest of the face, but lefl a bttle 
rough, which must have been done purposely, as they 
have found no difficulty in polishing other parts which 
present equal irregularities and comers. In the co- 
lossus (No. 15), the eye seems to have been polished, 
with the exception of a round part about the centre, 
which is left somewhat rough to represent the 
papil. The hair of the eyebrows is very faintly 
marked, sometimes by nothmg more than a line. 
The nose is rather short and rounded at the end, 
but on the whole a very good nose, and better 
than we see on an average in living specimens. That 
of the Meninon may be called beautiful, though it haa 
ndt the European form ; it is far from being so round 
add thick as that of his colossal neighbour opposite. 
Indeed the nostrils of the Memnon are, in our ojnnion, 
the finest pair in all the Museum, if we compare them 
with those of statues in perfect repose, and it i& oxvl^ 

* The bead (p, 10.) is not yet num\tei«A\Vt\A^\«J»^^siaM\ 
diateJjr m ^nt of picture ISO^ 
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idth rach that any comparison can be fairly made. In 
Egyptian statues the lips are closed ; they oflen wear 
a soft and placid smile, which is in good keeping with 
their quiet attitude : they may be called rather thick, 
though they do not approach at all to the large lips of 
th6 negro, nor do some of the specimens at all surpass 
thoie dimensions that may be looked on with plea- 
sure. The lips of the granite figure opposite the 
Memnon are the thickest specimen the Museum 

' ofiers, and the whole character of this face is much 
rounder and more massy than any other which we 
have seen. Though it is not the negro face, we 
cannot help feeling, as we look upon it, that its 
features recall to our minds that kind of outline 
which we understand by the term African, a word 
that means, in ordinary acceptation, something of the 
negro cast of face. The chin of this figure is broken, 
but it is easy for the eye to restore the part that is lost, 
and even then it is disagreeably small, and recedes 
too much when compared with our standard of taste. 
Indeed, in most Egyptian figures, we may observe 
that the chin is small. 

The cheek-bones are rather high and marked ; but 
the most extraordinary thing is the position of the ear, 
which, though not perhaps in all, yet certainly in most 
specimens of Egyptian sculpture, is placed much too 
high. This we may observe in the Memnon, and 
the colossus bpposite to him, where the ears are as 
remarkable for the fineness of their execution as for the 
strangeness of their position. The head which we have 
just given (not numbered) has also the ears too high. 
The extremities of the mouth are generally raised 
a little, which gives a kind of smiUng expression 
to the face. 

In examining the hands and feet, we find the former 
particularly clumsy and shapeless, especially in the 
coioBssd figure (No. 21, vol.i.fonnet\ylJio.^^'>>>a\)i» 

4bebuidatm8t flat on the thighs. Bui \!k»!&Qtf£DRN.lDBwe 
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arisen from inability to make them better, but from the 
aitist adhmof^ to a prescribed rule, which was pro- 
bably founded on observing that the hands in thisposi^ 
tion are hardly seen in a colossal statue. But the feet 
are seen in such figures, and accordingly are 
worked with more care than the hands. The 
colossal fists alone are enough to prove that, when 
the artist found it necessary, he could give a better 
outline to the human hand. We also take the figure 
(No. 26) as another specimen, in which the hands 
avis executed with tolerable accuracy. The Egyptian 
foot is a pretty long one, and fiat and broad at the 
toes, as a foot ought to be that has not been spoiled 
by a shoe; but we do not agree with Winkelmann 
in considering the toes to be very ill defined. Even in 
the large colossal figure of the Museum, the toes are 
pretty well formed, and infinitely better than the 
fingers of the hand ; while all the bones of the foot 
and leg are very strongly indicated on the male 
figure just referred to. Winkelmann also remarks, 
that the little toe is never curved and drawn up slightly 
as in the Greek statues, but in this again we are com- 
pelled to difier somewhat from him, from an exami- 
nation of the specimens in the Museum. 

-We proceed now to make a few remarks on the 
drapery of the sculptured figures, and particularly 
those in high relief. Of head-dresses there is a great 
variety, but in these we should distinguish, if we 
can, between those which bebng to representations of 
Deity, and those which may be considered as the 
UBwal forms of common life. The latter are better 
known from the paintings than from the sculptured 
figures in full relief, though there are several speci- 
mens in the Museum on painted statues. A large 
kkud of cap covering the head completely, and de- 
soending in two long broad and rounded masses on 
side of . the neck, till the^ aXmoel toacb the 
u iSitme of the most usosil fona c£ ^()q& l«i&»^ 



heed-dress* The male figure (No. B) has a head«^ 
dress of 'this description, which is not unlike a full« 
bottomed wig. The colossal head (No. 98) has a 
singular specimen of a head-dress. Instead of 
coming down straight, it forms a round sweep in its 
courise downwards from the ear, and terminates at 
the lower part on each side, in a kind of rounded 
knot. The size of the breasts might lead us to suppose 
that this figure is a female; but this is doubtful. 
The ears are not covered by the head-dress, as 
is the case with all the specimens of Egyptian female 
statues in the Museum, except (A). The ears of the 
male figures are generally covered by the head-dress, 
but not always so (see No. 8) ; and the head-dress, 
when it descends upon the chest, generally falls down 
in broad flat bands on each side (Nos. 30, 21, 19). 

In the female Hgure (A), which is a high relief of 
sandstone painted, we see a more elaborate head-dress, 
covered on the top with a piece that does not belong 
apparently to the folds that hang down on each side. 

There is another female figure in the Museum 
(Shelf 114), which is also painted, and remarkable 
for the expression of its countenance as well the 
regularity of the several features. If it is a specimen 
of an Egyptian woman, there need no longer be any 
doubt that the Egyptians, or at least the higher 
castes among them, belonged to a family entirely 
distinct from any of the so-called inferior races. 
Other male figures have the same kind of head-dress 
descending to the chest, as already described ; but no 
one can take the figure, already referred to (not num- 
bered), for genuine Egyptian, though it has the form of 
head-dress which we have been describing. It is, in 
fact, a Ghreek or Roman head, with an adopted costume. 

As to the dress of the body, the great colossi and 
some minor figures appear to be naked^ with the eK- 
ception of their head-dress, and a cVolik viVaOcL ^gauik 
lamd the middle, and is formed iuWVsc^^ ^iti^ vMk 
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Shalf 114 
the thighs, giving them very much the appearance of 
being cased with corderoy. The male ligure is, indeed, 
^nerally represented naked, all but about the middle, 
where a short vest or shirt is fastened by a belt, and 
covers part of the thighs. It appears from the paint- 
ings and bas-reliefs, that this simple costume was in 
very general use among the people. There are, bow- 
ever, esceplJons. 

The drapery of the Egyptian statues is generally 
a single vest so slightly marked that we should some- 
times almost fail to discover it but for the border 
which is shown near the feet and the neck^ This 
border also is sometimes indicated icnm&ftt£'«Ta!tt«i!& 
under the bosom. . Wesee alsooccas\oiu!i\^BSv%Ujns^ 
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to Diaric the little foltis or creases, which a thin cotton 
or linen dress would finm by filling over the breast. 

Winkelmann* remarks, that no Egyptian figare has 
shoes, except it be one of which Pococke speaks, whidi 
has a kind of ring below the ankle-bone, and attached 
to it a strap passing between the great toe and lia 
next to it, as if to bold the sandal, which is not visible. 
The figure of the Museum (No. 26), which we have 
so often quoted, has sandals ; they seem fastened by 




3 strap pesaing between the great foe and its neigh- 
bour, and attached to an upper part, perhaps of wood, 
which crosses the instep and descends to the sole of 
the SHudsI on each side. The sole of the sandal 
(Old the wooden part which crosses the instep are 
evidently one pece in this instance. 

■Herodotusf says, that the Egyptian priests worie 
shbes of piapyms. 

It will be observed that the figtire (No. 26) beais 
a'Mm's head on his lap. Other figures also, both male 
aAd' female, and figures as well standing as kneeling, 
be« in front of them what is probably the represen- 
tation of a monolith or doorway, in which we see a 
sMgle figure cut In relief; as in the print from the 
MuSeum (vol. i. p. 378). The back of tfiese figures, 
a^f'Well as of others, is supportedby an upri^t piece 
t^tfpe^ on M'hJeh there ue taieTog\y9\a». 
•;.p. 139, fLil, 
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., To detennine what works of sculpture belong to 
the genuine Egyptian period before the country felt 
tbe; influence of a foreign power, and what were pro- 
\fd)ly the work of Greek or Roman artists, imita- 
ting the Egyptian style, is a task of some difficulty. 
We can only approximate to a judgment by a careful 
study of the characteristics of those which are ad- 
mitted to be of undoubted Egyptian character, and 
bji comparing them with others of a later age. The 
absence of hieroglyphics is not decisive, because these 
ornameuts were occasionally omitted ia works of high 
antiquity;, and also retained as embellishments on 
works that undoubtedly belong to the period of Greek 
and Roman dominion. It is the style, therefoi'e, and 
the expression of countenance which must decide, 
and particularly the costume. The bust, of which we 
have already spoken (not numbered), has a dif- 
ferent kind of expression from the Egyptian figures, 
and one more approaching to the style of a Greek 
statue, and yet it partly preserves the Egyptian head- 
dress. No. 35, a mutilated figure of calcareous 
stoae was found, according to the Museum Cata- 
logue^ by Captain Caviglia in a sepulchre near 
the pyramids. It is probably a Greek-Egyptian 
statue. The attitude and dress are Egyptian, but 
the execution is rather in the Greek style, being 
characterized by more freedom of manner than we 
observe in pure Egyptian sculpture. The dress con- 
sipis of a single vest, tied with a belt, and in a knot 
j^st below the navel, and descending nearly to the 
knees in the usual fashion. The fiinire is attached 
tq a rectangular column behind.. This figure has- 
l^ejx painted on the body, arms, and legs, 
.^.irhe following extract from Winkelmann will give 
soq^e idea of his manner of criticism, and likewiae 
ppjLl^^, out some essential differences between the Isis 
oi^ thte Egyptians and the Isis of ftift Gie^\&^m^^VB^ 
the Egyptian style ^ 
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" The collection* of the capitol contains two stati 
. of grey baselt, and the villa Albani, another of the sa 
Btone, which may serve as the means of comparisi 
and give us an idea of the difference between 
antient and imitated style. The face of one of i 
, two first seems to vary a little from the ordin: 
Egyptian form, though the mouth is turned up, a 
.die chin is too short — -two characteristics of antii 
Egyptian statues. The eyes are hoBow, and it see 
hkely that they were originally of a different maleiu 

t Tbore is in the Uuseuok ai ■ftooMtt ol <> ^«^'^ 
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The face of the second figure approaches nearer the 
Greek form, but the figure generally is ill designedly 
and its proportions are too short. The hands are betteo 
than is usual in the antient Egyptian figures, and the 
feet are in the ordinary style, except that they aftar 
turned out rather more. The posture and attitude/ei 
the first and third figures correspond exactly to thortr 
of the most antient Egyptian statues: their armsl 
hang straight down, and adhere closely to tlieirj 
sides, with the exception of a small opening made 
with the chisel between the arms and the body of Hhit 
first. Both have their backs fastened to an angular 
column afler the Egyptian fashion. The second figune 
has its arms more free, but yet not separated from the 
body ; in one hand she holds a horn of abundance W\tA 
with fruits. Contrary to common usage, this stains 
has no column to support the back, whi<^ is quite ftftj 

*' These figures were made by Egyptian sculptota^ 
under the dominion of the Greeks, who introduced 
into. Egypt their gods as well as their arts, ivhile <Nt 
the other hand the Greeks adopted Egyptian usages^- 

'^ As to the dress of the Egyptians, we remark, in the 
three female figures which we have mentioned^ a tunic, 
a robe, and a mantle. This fact is not at variance with 
what Herodotus tells us, who says that the Egyptian 
women had only one garment : this is doubtless to ht 
understood of the robe or outer vesture. The tunic, by 
which we mean, the under garment of the two statueti 
in the capitol, is disposed in small plaits, and desoendii 
as far as the toes, falling on each side of the base. Thi^ 
part of the dress is not seen on the statue of the vilbri 
Albani, because the original legs are wanting. 'It 
appears to have been linen, if we may judge fix>m the 
number of small plaits : it begins just under the neok^ 
and covers not only the bosom, but all the body dowih 

trifh hoUow ej989 evidently intended to receive someMiA^iyirP 
ntatennU Xbig Style of ora&mtnl wm coioG&iQia «xs0»m^lM 
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to the feet. The tonic has short sleeves, that reach tD 
about the middle of the upper part of the arm. This 
drapery, which is spread over the bosom of the third 
sUtne, forms very fine and almost imperceptible 
pints ; and these branch out from the centre of each 
Weast in all directions. In the first and third statues 
the robe is exactly the same, and it adheres to the 
body, vnth the exception of some very closely folded 
pkats, which rise up. In all the three statues the 
nibe only extends up as far as just below the bosom, 
wiiere it is fastened to the mantle. 

* The two ends of the mantle pass over the shouldera, 
and by means of them the robe is fastened to the mantle 
nnder the bosom ; the extreme parts of these ends 
Isukg down below the knot and along the breast. 
Aiter this fashion the beautiful Greek Isis of the 
capitol, and that of the palace Barberini, have their 
robe fastened to the ends of the mantle, which pulls 
Ae robe upwards, and makes the flexible plaits on 
(lie thighs and legs rise at the same time. One 
straight plait descends from the breast and between 
the legs, down to the feet. 

^rniere is a slight variation in the third statue, 
ibat of the villa Albani . One of the ends of the mantle 
foaaes over the right shoulder, and the other under 
the left bosom, the two extremities being fastened to 
the robe under the breast. This is all that we see of 
the mantle ; as the remainder, which ought to fall 
down behind, is covered with the column placed at 
ttie back of the figure. The second statue, which 
has no column at its back, has the lower parts covered 
Uftth the mantle. The clothing of the two Greek Isis 
it' fringed, like the mantles of captive kings, by which 
it' was probably intended to denote a divinity intro- 
dueed ^m a foreign country. This sort of clothing 
CfJIed Gausapa was shaggy on both. s\dfts^ ^wd \\. 
itffiuae a winter-dress among t\ie lXom\n\\^\^% id& 
won as it was introduced. From ex».m\iv\\v% ^ 
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drapery of all the figures of Isis, I have fouad tba 
all, without exception, wear the mantle in this&shion 
and that this style of drapery is a distinctive mark b 
this goddess." 

It would not be difficult to find fault with soun 
parts of this extract, though we believe the main par 
of it which refers expressly to the description of thi 
drapery is correct, and will help the reader to form hi 
judgment of the various figures here presented to him 
Humboldt has given a drawing of a piece o: 
Mexican sculpture, which is rather curious from iti 
bearing some resemblance in the style of the head 
dress to that of some Egyptian figures. It is a bus 
of an Aztek priestess, of hard black basalt ; the head' 
dress is fastened across the forehead by three conti 
guous stripes or bandages, to the lowest of which i 
series of pearls is attached. The ears are covered bj 
the projecting parts of the head-dress, which assume{ 
on each side of the cheek a fiiU round globular form 
and firom which there hang down below the chin twc 
rounded conical masses, marked by longitudinal inci- 
sions, and very nearly resembling the head-dress on 
the Isis*-headed pillar of Denderah. But in genera 
it does not appear that there is much resemblance 
between the Mexican sculptures, as some have sup- 
posed, and those of Egypt We have had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing a great variety of small Mexican 
figures, made of baked clay, with Uie sculptures of the 
Museum, and we cannot state any general points oi 
resemblance on which to insist as forming the 
basis of an exact comparison. 

The sarcophagus-cover of black granite (now 
No. 90), already given (vol. i. p. 382) as a specimen 
of high relief, is no less remarkable for the distinctness 
with which it displays the dress. The height of the 
figure, without its head, which is broken off, is about 
six feet* Just below ikie e\boNv \\i<& tv^hiL arm ii 

* Oc Athoi> a& wim» imxda VI. 
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raised to about five inches above the level of the. 
stone. On the right arm, five inches and a half 
above the elbow, we clearly trace the termination of a 
sleeve ; the whole arm below that pait is quite bare, 
l^e upper vest to which this sleeve belongs is again 
indicated by two slightly rounded elevations in the 
hollow between the chest and the right shoulder, 
while the hem is seen crossing the breast in a sloping 
direction. The same vest is observed descending from 
the left shoulder and crossing the breast in several 
plaits, so as to make an angle with the corresponding 
part on the right side. The effect of the greater ten- 
sion given to this part of the garment is shown in the 
irregular folds of the left sleeve. This upper vest is 
clearly a kind of shirt with short sleeves ; such a shirt, 
probably, as has been found on some mummies. 
Beginning at the feet just above the ankles we 
observe the termination of the lower vest, which 
we trace upwards along the . outline of the figure 
without any interruption, until we arrive at the waist, 
where we perceive that it covers the lower part 
of the shirt, and is fastened round the body by a 
kind of belt or tie, hanging down in front. The 
points or Vandykes, as they are now called, which we 
observe along the whole forepart of the lower garment, 
perhaps indicate that it opened in front ; otherwise it 
would be rather a troublesome matter to get into and 
out of it. Though it is possible this under garment 
may be one of the forms of dress, either belonging to 
priests or laity, its contracted appearance at the bottom, 
together with the closed seam up the middle, gives it 
the appearance of part of a mummy-swathing. The 
dress of this figure agrees with what Herodotus* 
says, '* each nian wears two garments." 

'Winkelmann makes another division of Egyptian art, 
which includes such works as were executed Iw I\a.V^ 
(and we may add in Greece) by Gree^ ox '&A\sv'dSL 

♦ xi. 36. 
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artists, after the Isiac worship and the gods of Egypt 
had found a footing on European soil. It would be 
hazardous to make any assertion without supporting 
it by ample proof as to the time when Isis statues 
were introduced into Greece, but it is probable that 
the occupation of Egypt by the Macedonians contri- 
buted very materially to extend the forms of Egyptian 
sculpture, and the rites of that nation. In Rome we 
know that Egyptian superstitions were beginning to 
be received as early as B. C. 96, but not without great 
opposition. They were several times suppressed, and 
their votaries persecuted; until the second triumvi- 
rate, about B. C. 43, gave their sanction to the new 
religion by building a temple to Serapis and Isis*. 
New persecutions followed at intervals, until the reign 
of the all-tolerant, or perhaps all-superstitious and 
architectural Hadrian, whose love of building is at- 
tested by the numerous works with which he decorated 
various cities of his empire* The town of Antino?, 
on the banks of the Nile, which took its name from 
his favourite Antinous, we have already mentioned. 
There are now two statues at Rome of reddish gra- 
nite, (we believe in the Museo Pio Clementino,) which 
Winkelmann considers to be statues of Antinous, 
made in Italy, in the Roman-Egyptian style : there 
is also another, which he calls an Antinous statue, in 
the capitol. The first two are about twice the natural 
height, in the attitude of Egyptian figures, and with 
their backs attached to angular columns, which how- 
evfer bear no hieroglyphics. They have also other 
marks of the Egyptian style upon them, having a 
head-dress with two smooth bands, hanging down 
in front, and being made of a single piece of stone. 
Now, these being distinct marks of the antient style, 
what is there in the statues that tends to prove they 
belong to .a later age? Winkelmann remarks in 
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them, not the flat Egyptian breast*, but the high 
Greek chest: the ribs below the breast are clearly 
shown: the body of the statue possesses all the 
fulness of the Greek figures: the articulations of 
the knees, the muscles of the arm, the distinctness of 
the shoulder-blades, and the character of the face, all 
combine to prove Winkelmann's assertion as to the ag^ 
of these figures. We are not, however, so ready to 
believe that they are representations of Antinous, as 
some other *{* connoisseurs do not perceive that resem- 
blance between the Antinous of the Greek style 
and the statues which Winkelmann fancied he had 
discovered. These two figures seem in fact to have 
been intended for Atlantes, which will account for 
tbeir having a kind of basket on their head ; and to 
have been designed in the style of Egyptian Atlas 
figures to support an entablature, or rather to be 
attached to a pilaster. The figure in the canitol may 
be an Antinous ; nor is it more surprising to find a 
statue of this personage in the Egyptian style than 
to find temples erected to his memory, and medals} 
struck in honour of him by so many cities. 

We must not omit to mention among works of 
Egyptian sculpture or of the plastic art, the heads 
that we see placed on various jars and urns, some of 
them containing bodies of sacred animals §. These 
jars are generally earthen, but sometimes alabaster, 
and even (^ green basalt (Winkelmann, i. 154), with 
a cover fitting tight, on the top of which we see the 
figure of a human head, but quite as often that of 
some bird or quadruped, generally painted. 

Some of these jars have hieroglyphics on them, and 
some are without any. There is one in the Museum 

* But the colossal Memnou of the Museam has a full high 
chest 

f See note on Winkelmann, p. 151. 

{ Some of the medals of Antinous hv}«\a» V<b%& tiQ.^^ 
face of the medal, sonnounted by the lotus* 

FOX. n, Q 
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viYuch is made of alaWter, and contains the body ol 
an animal carefully wrapped up in linen cloth such a' 
we see on mummies. There are also about it mark- 
of the asphaltus or pitch, that was ofUn used by the 
mummy-makers. An earthen jarin the Museum hat 
a light blue vitrified glazingon it. Some of the Mu 
seum jars have hieroglyphics on them, and ,some an 
without. Three jars in the Museum have handles 
(ShelflOS.) Egyptjanjarsof thisdescriptionare com 
monly called Canopi, from a. deity of the name o 
Canopus, who does not appear to belong to the autien 
mythology of Egypt, but was introduced at a late 
period*. We see the Canopus on the reverses o 
some of the medals of Hadrian, which numismatist 
class under the head of Alexandrine medals t- 

The freshness of these earthen jars is surprising 
Belzoni telb us that on his first visit to the pyramid 
an Arab Fellah (workman) offered to sell .him a: 
earthen vase, which contained a mummy-bird, Th 
' Set the itoij of Ruffinui, i^vated by J&bkiniky. Pant! 
J&5T'- ". p. 143. 
/ale Canopi are on ■he\TeB"\a3,W,\'J\.'VMA'»A'».' 
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jar was so perfect that Belzoni thought the Arab was 
attempting to impose on him by selling a modern 
jar for an antique. 

We know that the Egyptians in former times, as 
well as at the present day, manufactured earthen 
jars of a porous quality, wfajch were used (or cooling 
the water of the Nile. Such jars are still made 
in great numbers at Kenneh, in Upper Egypt. 
This Canopus is perhaps, then, nothing more than a 
water-pitcher deified by clapping on it the head of 
Osiris or Isis, or of some sacred animal ; but what 
may be the antiquity of this water-pitcher's claims to 
divinity, we cannot venture to decide. It figures 
among the signs of the Egyptian and Hindu zodiacs. 

The Museum contains several specimens (No. 48, 
&c.) of what are sometimes called altars, which have a 
striking resemblance in appearance to the style of a 
Canopus. We may compare their general expression 
to that of a figure seated, with the legs drawn up, and 
the arms crossed near the breast, and resting on the 
knees ; but in this figure (No. 48) nothing is seen 
except the head, which is completely formed, and the 
arms or hands, which are in slight relief. All the rest 
of the figure is compressed into a cubical kind of form 
rounded at the edges. They are generally highly po- 
lished and ornamented with hieroglyphics. In ^t 
Ruffinus*s description of a Canopus would suit pretty 
well these compressed and imprisoned statues: — 
" The figure of Canopus, which has very small feet, a 
neck contracted, and a large belly, is modified into 
the form of a water-pitcher, the back being smoothed 
all over." The back of No. 48 is quite smooth. 

We are strongly inclined to conjecture that these 
figures represent persons in attitudes of meditation 
or penance. , 

One of these altar-figures (B,not numbered) holds 
in the right hand something whida Net^ xa»s2cL \fc- 
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wmbleB a heed of mnize* or Indian com, which, 
however, it cannot be, as that ^in was introduced 
into Europe from Virginia. This figure has an 
■ugular block at the bock. The accompanying prints 
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will give BR accur&te idea of ttieee curious specin 
of sculpture. 

There is a fragment of an Egfyptian figure < 
51) in the Museum, which is remarkalole foi 
attitude. The figure is seated on a pUuth, 
the legs crossed, pretty much after the One 
fashion, or in the style of some Hindu statues. 
hp and parts of the plinth are ornamented 
hieroglyphics. In Daniell's drawing of the C 
of Kinneri, we see a figure in relief containet 
a sunk pannel, with the legs crossed just as in 
piece of sculpture. 

Scarabei, cut in stone, frequently in green-coIo< 
basalt, or verd-anttque, have been found in great qi 
titles in Egypt, particularlyin the tombs. Some I 
bieroglyp&cs on them, wt^cli are more rare ; ot 
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are quite plain. In the tombs of Thebes, Be 
found scarabs], with human heads. There is hi 
any symbolical figure which recurs so often in E 
tian sculpture and painting as the scarabsus or b€ 
and perhaps scarcely any one which it is so difiicu 
explain. He is often represented with a ball bet^ 
his fore legs, which some take for a symbol of 
world, or the sun ; the latter is more probable, as "w 
not well know how the Egyptians would figure ou 
earth, being unacquainted with its true form ; es 
perchance they supposed it to be flat and circ 
But the round ball which the beetle holds, is sc 
thing much humbler than the globe of the ei 
being nothing more than a ball of dung, w 
this diligent creature loves to fashion and roll al 
He may be an emblem of fertility. The crab on 
Denderah zodiac is by some supposed to be a be 
Those scarabeei which we see in our collections, 
not all pure Egyptian work, according to Win 
mann, particularly those which have on them { 
presentation of Serapis and Anubis. In these Sei 
has nothing Egyptian in his style, and, besides, t 
is some doubt whether this deity belonged to 
antient mythology of Egypt. Yet his name w 
induce us to suppose, that if he was imported f 
Pontus by the first Ptolemy, he received at leas 
Egyptian name on his arrival ; and this name 
have belonged to some inferior deity of a remote 
who has been passed by unnoticed by the early G 
writers. Serapis had a most magnificent ter 
built for him in Alexandria by Ptolemy Lagides, 
his fame spread over* Greece, and into Italy, w 
numerous temples attested the piety and lit 
lity of his worshippers. As the Greeks and Ron 
built temples to this deity, so they cut his imagi 
the sacred symbol, the scarabeeus. The knee 

* S^ ^ausamas, passim. 
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figure (No. 27) holds in front of it a kind of altar, 
ornamented at the front and sides with hieroglyphics ; 
on the top of the altar, which is flat, a scarabaeus is 
cut in high relief. 

The British Museum contains a specimen of a 
colossal beetle, of a greenish-coloured granite, which 
was brought to this country from Constantinople by 
the Earl of Elgin. It is probably a genuine Egyptian 
work*. 

Several of the large pieces of sculpture and figures 
in the Museum still remain to be described. 

No. 12, commonly called an altar, is a four-sided 
block of beautiful red granite, diminishing somewhat 
towards thie top. The height, as it now stands, is 
about five feet six inches. On the two opposite and 
longer sides of the block, are two figures in high 
relief; and on each of the opposite and narrower ends 
one figure, also in high relief. All the six figures are 
united by the hands. The single figures at the^two 
ends are similar, being females, each with a long vest 
descending nearly to the feet: the head-dress hangs 
down as usual on each side of the chest, terminating just 
above the breasts ; on the head is a disk contained 
withht a pair of cow's horns. This figure is probably 
an Isis. The corresponding figures on the two long 
sides are also similar : one is a male, in very high reliei^ 
with remarkably fine rounded arms and chest; unfor- 
tunately, in one case, the leg that projects in advance 
of the other, and the head are gone ; and in the other the 
head and the projecting leg below the knee. A strip of 
fractured stone on the face of the block, above the 
head of the male, marks the part to which the head 

* The reader may consult the few remarks in K* O. MUUer's 

Handbuch der Archaologie der Kunst, Breslau, 1830, on 

Egyptian Sculptive and Paintin)^ : and those in the work of 

Thiersch above referred to, Ueber die Epochen der Bildenden 

Kunst unter den Griechen, Muuchen, \S'l9, 2d editioD. 
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and ca^ were attached. The whole may be ro il D tet 
with probability from other standing figures. 'Nest 
to the male, on each of the long sides, is another 
male figure, with the face of a hawk surmounted 
by the high flat cap, and a couple of serpents. Ttit 
figures described are so arranged that each femak 
is between two males: each group therefore con- 
sists of three fig^es, which are duplicates. On one 
long side the male holds by his right hand one of 
the female figures at the end, and by his left, 
the hawk-headed figure by his side : the same de*- 
scription applies to &e other long side, if we ohangt 
right into left, and left into right. This maoiof 
granite and the figures are beautifully poUsbed. 
There is a cartouche on each long side over the male 
head which has had the high cap, consisting of disk, 
comb, and beetle. 

. This Mock, which is no doubt improperly termad-an 
aiiiar, was found by the French among some niiba iii 
tbe palaoe of Camak, and is very incorrectly engmred 
inithfi £^ryp^ 0^^- 81^)* "^be French attemi^ed ;t6 
remove it, but abandoned the undertaking on aeoimt 
of ftto difficulty t* It was aflerwarda remotad l^ 

If we may judge from the French engraving, «ner 
qf t^ male figures was entire at the time when theiy 
drawing was made; and the other was entire all- boll 
the head. The injury was possibly done id ^eir 
attempts to remove it. 

No. 51 It which is placed at the back of No. 19$ 
is a figure on bended knees, holding in fVont a sunk 
taUet contuning three figures, which apl^ar td 
represent the same subject as the groups of No. ]9.> 
In th§ centre is a male figure with the high oap; on 

* Seethe French Drawing, ill. 31. ' ! 

f Deicript d>Bgypte. Antiq. il. 479, ' • ! ^' "' 

/ Not to bexonfouuded inl\k ^« %\^ «.\^ SU H' 
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bis left a female figare with the disk and horns ; and 
on his right the hawk-headed figure. 

This figure has sandals on its feet, which must be 
considered as made of a flexible material, ibr they 
are represented bending exactly as the sole of the 
foot is bent at the toes, owing to the kneeling attitude 
of the figure. The bottom of the sole is also marked 
with transverse lines, showing that it is composed of 
separate small parts, the whole of which are kept 
together by a rim of similar strips, running all 
nmndf and forming the margin of the sole. It is, 
in fact, a shoe of papyrus, or of some other flexible 
material, just such a shoe as there is a specimen of 
in the new and unarranged part of the Museum 
odlection. 

No. 63, a lion-headed figure (a female), is a beau* 
tifully polished specimen of black granite. The head 
is surmounted by a disk : the figure is seated, and the 
hands rest on the lap; the lefl; contains the crux 
ansata. The margin of the vest, which clothes the 
figure, is very clearly marked with a border at the 
ankles and wrist. Just below the breast an orna- 
mental maigin or border encircles the body, and is 
met by a broader ornamental bandage, which ap- 
pears like a continuation of the h^-dress, and 
passes over the breasts to join the border below 
them. These two long bandages may be con- 
sidered as passing over the shoulders and fitting in a 
similar way to the same border or margin behind, 
which will account for their appearing to come from 
nnder the lappets of the head-dress. The feet are 
bare. The height of the figure firom the top of the 
disk to the bottom of the clmir, on which it is seated, 
is about six feet six inches. The letters BEL are 
cut on the chair, at the back. This is one of the 
lion-headed figures dug up by Belzoni, at Thebes, 
The disk part has been broken by acddenl ot ^^^\^^ 

VOL, ii» ^ 
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but is now replaced. A rough space above the h^^s 
and on the centre of the face of the disV) indicates 
that the serpent was once there; as we obserye in 
No. 62, a similar figure, of inferior workmanship. 
There is a great variety of these figures in the Museum, 
Nos. 37, 57, 68, 88, and two more not yet numbered. 
Nos. 41, 45, 49, 72, 76, 80, 84, are standing figures 
of the same kind, except that each holds in the lefl 
hand a kind of staff, or the stem of a plant, which, ii 
we may judge from the top that surmounts it, maybe 
the papyrus. Compare the head of this stem with 
the aquatic plants in the paintii^g, No. 170. 

No. 70 is a seated figure, holding in front of it 
another small figure, occupying the place oflen as- 
signed to a tablet, and being apparently a miniature 
of thelaige figure No. 61. This seated figure. No. 
70, possesses much merit. A fragment of a statue, 
whicli if it occurred among the Townley marbles 
woul^ be called Greek, stands near the gr^^t beetle, 
and in ^ recess under the painting No. 169. This 
torso is: a beautiful specimen of sculpture: the 
roundness of the. shoulders and thie chest can hardly 
be su|[p.as^d. Though it may not be l^^yptian work, 
it is so far in Egyptian style, that the attitude \^ 
perfectly symmetrical, and me back is attached ia 
a small block or pillar of stone, with bieroglypl^ics on 
it. A head (not numbered), whi^ch is placed behind 
the high-capped colossus, has a smiling countenanc^ 
marked with individual character. Ifnis head is i\ 
very good example of the inode in which the beard- 
case || attached to the head- gear. 

Nq^ 8, a standing figure, presents sqme peculia- 
rities, such as few persons would expect to see in aq 
Egy{|jtian statue : it is the figure of ^ ]/|rge corpulent 
man^, reqiarkable for its rotundity and fi^ess. Th^ 
figure has a lar^e head-dress, falling dowu on eiid^ 
side m £roxii to ihe chest* Kehind. the h^ad-dress i^ 
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corpaletit man, with a paunch vfery like that of the 
Museam figure ; but the man in the drawing is sti^nd- 
ihg erect without any support. He has sandals on 
his feet, turned up at the toes very like skates, and iii 
his hands and on his head the symbol. 

No. 61, a colossal figure of red granite, lately set 
tip in the new Egyptian room, is entire to a point a 
little below the knees : it wears the high cap similar 
to, biit not quite the same as, the cap of figure 15. 
The dress consists of a single vest^ commencing 
below the navel and descending to the knees; the 
end of the belt, or tie, is marked by a considerable 
elevation ; this indication is seldom omitted either in 
thfe sculptured figures or ih the paintings. The atti- 
tude of this figure Is perfectly symmetrical, except 
thdt one leg is in advance of the other. The two 
amis (one iirm is niuch ihiitilated) descend on each 
side just ih the ^amfe posture, and rest respectively oh 
each side of the vest or apron in front. The nldde 
ih which the cap is attached tb the pointed termiiib.- 
tioti of the angular column at the back, will enable 
thb spectator tb understand the position of No. 15 in 
its complete state. 

This colossal figure possesses very considerable 
mei'it as to the roiindnfess atld fulness of the body 
ahd limbs ; and the face (which may be obsferved of 
ih^hy Egyptian statues) has an individual character ; 
it does not resemble the face of any other statue in 
the Museum*. Thfete are two cartouches on the 
chestj kiid one on each shoulder. 

No. 5 is a singular group : part of it is mutilated. 
It consists of two m^e figures, a man and a boy. 
Thfe man appears to be a Piriapic figure ; but we are 
unable to offer any satisfactory explanation of these 
figures. • 

Since the first volume of this work was written, 

* See the remarks at the end ot tVie <:W^l<it oti V^v\iUn.^, 
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large additions have been made to the Egyptian an- 
tiquities of the Museum. Among these are a great 
number of sculptured slabs, lately purchased at a sale 
of one of Salt^s collections, the larger of which are 
now placed in the new Egyptian room, under 
the shelves 112, 114. To give a minute account 
of all those interesting monuments, would of itself 
require a volume ; and the interpretation of many 
of iHem must at jpresent be considered as at least 
doubtful. There are among them several specimens 
()f the style of sculpturing in bas-relief; which deserve 
a careful examination. 

Several of these slabs exhibit specimens of bas- 
relief, which show a high state of art and a correct 
knowledge of its principles. The species of relief 
eilled ihtaglio rilevato, is described in vol. i. p. 384, &c. 
Oiie of these hewslieibs in the Museum is worked on a 
diflerent principle. (See under Shelf 1 12.) The outer 
itikrffifl and face of the Ston|fc forms a frame-work to all 
th&t Br within it, but soihe of the figures, instead of being 
tat deep at the outline and rbtinaed, as in the intaglio, 
ioiii'kitis the middle parts, have scarcely any roundihg 
at all 9 and their surface, which is nearly flat, is on a level 
with the outer margin or surface of the stone. But in 
Mer to ffive the figures a relief^ the stone is cut away 
rotiiid the outline to some distance, and the edgbs of 
the fi^i*es are lefl nearly rectangular. This is in fact 
ierjr nearly the principle of basso-riHevo, as practised 
by the Ghreeks. In the relief here referred to among 
o£her figures, is that of a man milking a cow, while 
die dilf i^ tied to one of her legs. In another part 
d csllf is sacking a cow. 

1 
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^fffi knpw!«(3ge of Egyptip.painting as in fi ff^ 
iQM^ure derived fropt tt^eir ,tom|bs ,and^ Hji^mie^;, 
an^ ,we shall accordinglji have occasion fA X^Hef:. ^p, 
t(i^ subject in a subsequent chapter- ■Atpreaeni^iK^ 
propose t.o consider the colours tbat ^ere ,|)se4raiid' 
t^e HMpde in which they were pro^iably.ajrolj^ , ., , . 
J Sculpture and painting were cJos^y alUep, .^)oth 
among the Egyptians and in the 0l4|fSqlxpoJa «f. 
Q^^ece; and both arts were inti^i)ately,.»ssoc)ftt«(l 
with, architecture. Sculptured and jxitoured' tigui^ 
fflffli'ed ill Mitient Egyptian edific^. tne dep{(ni^iqo. 
and^ the finish of the larger masses of the.arcbi-, 
teqtute whieh served as a, frame-W(«-k yi;ithii|. |Wjucb . 
they were placed. The edifices, fro» . tbejf, Bjfl^sy, 
forms and the magnitude of th^ir capoppn^t, patts,. 
wpre well calculated to produce ft g^n^a], jipp^^^q,. 
of^ grandeur; and this was not .^eptroje^, fay tiifi,, 
smaller decorated parL'i, which wercalwpj^., strictly 
Bn'^rdinate to the general desig[l^ and were..n<tt, 
like,, it, comprehended at a glance, but required to 
l>^^tu<lied in detail. 

Fainting, in the proper sense of the term, that oC 
the T^p^PS«ntation of objects by colours on, a &atf, 
sur^& Eqppears to be ^ art of less antiquity tbau. 
tlp|i ,j}f . sct)lpture. The Egyptians prolwily first 
coJ[ij^r^, ^eir reliefs and statues before they j»t- , 
tempted to represent objects with colours on a fi^t 
grdl^d- B'v^t, however this may be, paint was tii,b^ 
extensfiii^_ uSBd by. ^w.i, not (Httj ia inpJiiag<ipie> , 



tures properly so called, but in painting the surfaces 
of tablets and temples, as well as colossal statues 
and sculptured figures of all kinds and sizes. Indeed, 
an Egyptian temple, in its complete state, bedizened 
with so many bright unmixed colours* must have 
been rather a curious object, and would hardly per- 
haps have pleased the taste of modern times ; though, 
it must be admitted that the effect of these colours 
under a brilliant sun would be very different from 
their appearance in such a climate as this. The 
pureness, permanence, and brilliancy of Egyptian 
colouring are the only qualities that we can admire; 
ibr they never apparently compounded colours, so as 
to produce a greater variety, from the simple colours. 
It has also been frequently remarked that they did 
not soften them off so as to form various degrees of 
intensity, or make any attempt at contrasts of light 
and shade. This is probably true as to the repre- 
sentation of human figures, which are coloured pretty 
much in the same style that a child paints uncoloured 
engravings, making one part all red, another all blue, 
and so on, without any soflening of the colours at 
their common boundary. But in the representation 
of animals, as we shall afterwards observe, more care 
was taken in softening and blending the colours, so 
as to produce a better representation of nature. 

The colours used in the painted reliefs and on the 
stuccoes are black, blue, red, green, and yellow ; 
these are always kept distinct and never blended. 
Of blue, they used both a darker and a lighter shade. 
Red* was used to represent the human flesh, appa- 
rently from its being nearer the natural tint than any 
other simple colour ; but many of their colours were 
evidently applied with a conventional meaning, for 

^ It is curious that Herodotus (vii. 69,) describes the ^thi- 
opSflkdi^, south of Kgypt, as having one-haU of theic hctdk^ 
patM^^i^lfiglfpMai^laiid the other hfl\{ v«tmV!^^^ 
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the represehtatiotl of dififetent races. The conqiielr^d 
|je6ple repteseiited in ihk gteat temple of Aboil- 
saihbel, or IpsambiiU have yellow bodies and bla^k 
beardm. (Gau. Nubien, pi. 61.) In the grottoes of 
El Cab, the men are red and the wottieh yelloV. 
Bl&ck men also sometimes appear in the pairititlgs. 
Thfe five colours above eniihierated seldom occur all 
iri one piece or jJicture ; but in this matter there is 
perhaps fao general riile. The Nubian temples have 
often a vfery rich colouring, as ih the case of on^ at 
Kalapscht^, where yellow, green, red, and blue, have 
all be^n used iri paihtihg the reliefs in one of the 
iiiher chambers ; and in some single figures in this 
temple we may observe all these four colours. (Gati., 
I<I. 21.) 

The materials of whifch the colours werfe niade 
would ho doiibt change with the improvements in 
the arts; ahd after the Macedonian occupation of 
the country, new colours, both vegetable and mineral, 
may have been introduced. But the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes may undoubtedly be considered as 
containing specimens of antient Egyptian colouring, 
as wdl as th^ painted reliefs in the oldest temples, 
and the colourings about th6 antieiit mummies. By 
a careful examitiatioti of these specimens, we may 
attain a very adequate knowledge of the materials 
used, and of the mode of applying them. 

The most satisfactory conclusions that can be 
deduced from an examination of the antient Egyptian 
coloured substances, as far as we know, depend on 
the chemical analysis of Professor John of Berlin*. 
All the blues appear to be oxides of coppef, a metal 
\<rhich is abiliidant in Egypt : the result of the aria- 
lysis never showed any cobalt in any of the blttes, 

* See the appendix, p. 332^ to Minutoli, Reise zum tempel 
des Jupiier Ammon^ &c., & nach Ober-Aegypten in den 
Jabren 1820, 1821, Von H. T. muulQW. 'E.^v\.^^\>^ t^^fiteL. 
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but ohly oxide of co[^r with a small intermixture of 
iron. Belzoai's opinion on such a matter is of little 
weiglit ; but as he was a careful observer, we maj 
briefly state his reasons for supposing the blues to 
be vegetable colours, made from the indigo plant ; 
though tve are hot at all inclined to adopt his views. 
" The present natives of Egypt,'' he says, " who 
maniif^tare indigo, make it up in cakes of the size 
of a sea-biscuit, in a very rough manner. Not 
knowing how to extract the colour from the plant 
without iiiixing it with sand, the cake glitters all 
ovet, the light being reflected from every particle. 
bf this imperfection the antient Egyptians could not 
get the better ; for whenever there is blue on any of 
their paintings, which is evidently indigo, the same 
spairkhng is to be seen as in the modern cakes." 

The reds may be divided into brown reds and 
bricU-coloured reds. Minium, cinnabar, or native 
▼ehiiilion, was the substance with which the statues 
df the gods in Ethiopia, according to Pliny (xxxiii. 
7), Were painted. 1 he brown colour often occurs on 
the faces of the figures painted on mummy-cases : 
the colour forms a thin lamina, which is easily de- 
tached, and is of the same shade all through. The 
colouring material is a brown red oxide of iron mixed 
ifith lime, and made tenacious by means of glue- 
water. The greens^ such as appear on the stucco 
used in the catacombs at Thebes, are a niixture of a 
yellow vegetable pigment with a copper-blue, and 
fi^ld on by glue-water : the vegetable might possibly 
be thA heiin^ plant, which is still much used in the 
East for various purposes. A blueish-green colour, 
which is sometimes observed on Egyptian antiqui- 
tiesi is only the external colouring, which was ori- 
^nally a pure copper-blue, and has faded where the 
outef parte have been exposed to the atmosohere. 
The it^Uoiba sire often Tery pnre^i wiA c^ %. ^Vv^K. 
suJpbur colcfor ; frdm the chemic&Y wnaX^^\^ ol ^?^^ 
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specimens as were examined they appear to be' 
vegetable colours. This yellow often appears on 
the mortar or plaster, forming a very thin coating. 
The whites were generally no doubt preparations of 
lime or gypsum. As to the blacks^ there might be 
a great variety, such as those made from lees of wine, 
burnt pitch, from charcoal and soot. Besides the 
colouring substances already mentioned, there were 
no . doubt various ochrous earths, red and yellow^ 
employed by the painter. Madder also appears to 
have been used, at least for the reddish-coloured dye 
of the mummy-cloths, but owing to their imperfect 
manipulation, the red colour is not well separated 
fvpm the yellow parts. When we consider the great 
v^iety of vegetable and mineral substances with 
which Egypt abounds, we cannot suppose that there 
wpuld be any lack of colouring materials ; nor need 
w^ resort to the conjecture that the mineral blues 
w^e imported by the Phcenicians ^who obtained 
th/em in Cyprus. Nothing but a very exact ana* 
ly;^is of all existing Egyptian colours, compared with 
the materials which the country produces, can lead 
to ajiy satisfactory and adequate results. We may 
only remark, that, in the infancy of the art, earthy 
colouring matters, which would require little or no 
preparation, and next, in order to them, some of the 
vegetable dyes, would be used before the more ar^ 
tificial preparations of the metals. 

The following description of the mode in which 
the painted bas-reliefs were executed is from Bel« 
zoni's* account of the great tomb wluch he opened 
in the Bib&n el Molouk, or tombs of the kings at 
Thebes. In this instance, the reliefs are cut out of 
the natural rock in which the excavaticm was made; 
but a similar process must have been adopted with 
bas-reliefs cut on any surface of stone. All the 
ijgurea and hieroglyphics m t\a.<& toxoib «x« ia bas- 
. * Belzoni, p. 238 *, oi \.^^%,%^^ «^ 
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relief and jpainted, with the exception of one chamber^ 
which Belzoni called the outline chamber, from its not 
being finished, but only prepared for the sculptor. 
Tbe first process was to make the wall quite smooth, 
filling up the interstices, if any, with plaster. Hie 
outline of the figures was then drawn by some 
apprentice or inferior hand, in red lines, and cor- 
rected by the principal workman, in black. Then 
the sculptor chiselled out the form, cutting away the 
stone all round the outline, which would leave the 
figure standing out above the rest of the stone to 
the height of half an inch, or less if the figure was 
atcsnall one. The angles of the bas-relief were after- 
wards rounded, so as to diminish the prominence of 
the object. The dress and the limbs were marked 
by narrow lines, not more than the thickness of a 
Imlf-crown in depth, but exact enough to produce the 
desired effect. The next process was to lay on a coat 
of lime-whitewash, which in these tombs is so beau- 
tifijd and clear as to surpass the finest white paper; 
The painter then completed his work, using the 
cokxirs already described. When the figures were 
finished^ a coat of varnish was laid on ; or perhaps 
iE.i3ome eases it was incorporated with the colour.' 
' Tlie process for painting on the walls, both of 
tfat natural rock and constructed edifices, wher^ 
there were no bas-reliefe, was pretty nearly the 
same*. The groimd was covered with a thiclc 
layer of fine plaster, consisting of lime and gypsum, 
which was carefiiUy smoothed and polished. Upoft 
this a thin coat of lime-whitewash was laid, and 
on. it the colours were painted, which were bound 
fast either by animal glue, or occasionally with waxJ 
There is an example in the Museum of the colours 
being fastened with wax in a small fimeral group 
oitwo figures. Hie whitewash f appears, in most 
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liishLiices, to be made of shell litiie-stbhe; hot liitidi 
burnt^ which of itself possesses sufficient tenacity with- 
out ihk aid of glue or other binding ihateri&l. lil 
the few instances where the whitewash in th^ ana; 
lysis seemed to show a little glue, it is probable tliat 
it was imbibed from the glue in the colours which 
had been laid upon it. 

Besides stone, we find Egyptian figures paitited 
oh wood^ and also On a basis of loam or Nile inud. 
With respect to those On wood, there is first a thiii 
layet of whitewash or fine lime laid immediately oh 
the wood, and on this the colours, being first hiiied 
with glue-watet, were placed by means of a bnish. 
Ih other cases a more costly process has been adopted. 
The wood of the sarcophagus or coffin is covered 
with linen cloth steeped in glue ; upon which a thin 
layer of pujiiied chalk is fixed by means of ghie-water. 
This again is covered with a thick coat of glue, 
shdiiring St thready texture, and over this there is a 
layer of plaster, on which the figures are painted, 
either with pure glue-colours or with these colours 
hiixed with a little purified chalk. No coat of gypsum 
appears, as far as we know, in the paintings on wood, 
though it was used, as we shall afterwards show, 
in making the masks for the mummy-faces. 

It is generally said, that the art of mixing colours 
with oils was not known to the Greek artists ; but it 
Seems very unlikely that they should never have 
tried such a mode of fixing colours. As ta the 
£)g^tians at least, we can hardly iinagine that 
they never used oil, which they made ih considerable 
quahtities*, for painting their reliefs and statues. On 
the painted figures of the Museum (No. 31) already 
rcjferred to, it is easy to observe that ther^ are 
diffbrent coats of paint. The oiiter cOat oii the fkce 
ahd the body of the hiale figure descends a^ fai* as 
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the middle, and in some parts might be peeled off in 
flakes or coats, such as appear on a piece of wood or 
stohe that hzis had successive layers of oil-paint laid 
on, with an interval of time between, sufficient to 
ailbw each to dry. A painted stone sarcophagus in the 
Museum (No. 39) has a coat of varnish over it, made 
of gum, or glue, or white of egg, or such other sub- 
stance as would tend to keep the colours from the 
external air. In a valley, west of that containing 
the tombs of the kings, Belzoni found mummy- 
cases with painting on the inside quite fresh in 
af^ieahmce ; and there was generally a coat of var- 
nish : but whether it had been laid over the colours, 
or was incorporated with them, he could not decide. 

But the experiments of Professor John have re- 
moved all doubt as to one class of substances, at least, 
that were used for fixing colours, and making a var- 
nish. On one of the sarcophagi belonging to Minu- 
toli, the layer of glue was so thick as to enable him to 
make a satisfactory experiment with a small quantity. 
When heated in warm water, the mass of glue was dis- 
solved, and there remained the thready texture above 
mentioned, swollen out into elastic membranous 
strips. The solution, on growing cold, became a 
trembling jelly, which dried into a horny trans- 
lucent skin ; the solution was immediately decom- 
posed by alcohol and an infusion of galls. The 
swollen threads, under the influence of heat, dry and 
adhere together : they burn with a gluey smell. 
Fiom the appearance of the glue and the threads, 
it seems probable that they are made out of hard 
hide^, such as those of the rhinoceros and hippo- 
potamus. 

Many painted woods, such as the outer sarcophagi, 
are covered with a very bright varnish. Tliis varnish 
is dissolved in alcohol with a yellow colova ; \i^ twxr 
}Jig' water it is precipitated in masses *, viVieiiCfe \\. «^- 
pears to he A resinoas silbstance, widda. ^tiS^^Vj V^ 
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been dissolved in oil of turpentine before being used 
as a varnish. 

The dryness of the atmosphere in 'Upper Egypt, 
combined with the invariable temperature of many 
of the tombsy has preserved the colours in almost 
their original brightness. In such a climate as 
England a few years would destroy them ; and even 
in the British Museum, which is warmed in winter, 
many of the colours are gradually disappearing. So 
slightly are most of them attached to the stone, that 
they leave it on being touched with the moistened 
finger. The two figures (No. 31) are both painted. 
The male has the fiul head-dress, probably intended 
to represent the natural hair, hanging down on each 
side upon his shoulders : the head-dress is painted 
black, and the flutings or perpendicular grooves, 
which mark it on the sides all round, are still in 
some parts filled with wax, with which substance it 
is clear that the whole head-dress has been plas- 
tered. The grooves would seem to have been made 
to hold the wax better, in this instance at least. The 
body is naked to just below the navel, and accord- 
ingly the face, arms, and hands, are painted a dull 
vermilion red, intende,d to represent flesh colour: 
the eyebrows, eyelashes, and the beard, are painted 
black. The only part of the body that is covered 
with any dress is the part between the throat and 
the breast, where a series of circles, which seem 
to have been originally blue or green, represent 
the same ornaments which we see sculptured on 
most of the statues. Below the navel a single gar- 
ment is tied round the loins, and runs down close 
to the ankles, fitting rather tight. The figure has 
sandals on like those on the statue (No. 26) : the 
ankles and feet are painted red. It does not appear 
as if the lower vestment had been painted, with 
thB "exception of the strip o? \Y\eto^V^V3L\R& which 
runs down the front, and aeem^\jo\:k»:^^\)«fixi\fQ£c!c^^ 
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hlue. The small white strip that rises above the top 
or the vestment is intended to represent the tie or 
kiLOt v^hich holds the garment together, as appears 
I77; comparing it with other figures : owing to the 
c^Iessness of the painter, this bit has been painted 
reii Tike the rest of the body *. 

The head-dress of the female, as usual, comes 
.f(on; forward in front, and hangs down a^ far as 
iw^ breast : it also differs from that of the male in 
bEiying' a kind of ornamented broad bandage all 
lyiii^d the head (but not covering the crown), from 
uader which the hair or head-dress hangs down. 
Tlti^ ears, as is generally the case in female figures, 
are covered : those of the male are exposed. This 
h(Kif[<[ress, which is black, has been smeared all 
over^ with wax or gum, which in some parts still 
a^fheres in pretty thick patches. It seems doubtful 
if it was intended to represent any part of the figure 
as bare, except the face, throat, and feet, which have 
been painted red. In another similar but inferior 
grcmp (No. 29), the female is covered with a white- 
ccUdured vest from the neck to the ankles ; but the 
reipains of paint on the arms of the female (31) 
rei^de)? it probable that in this instance the arms were 
paini(e^ red^ and must therefore be considered as bare. 
.^These figures (31) are curious, because it is evi- 
dent that they have been painted with more than 
usiial care. In some parts we may still observe, as 
w^ have already remarked, several coats of paint, one 
over another, and sometimes one colour on a ground 
ota difierent colour. The whole mass of paint on 
the lipper part of the body is consequently very thick, 
and it has all been covered with a gummy or waxy 
glazing for the sake of preserving it. The female 
(3lj holds in her left hand, resting on her lap, a 
buiB^power, painted blue. 

A '^^rip of hieiY>g]7phics, running acTO&^ ^<& ^xiSXi 

JbJM'ff /f>fW^/ xepreseated as white Va oux ^vira^. 
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at the feet of these statues, contains a single car 
touche, presumed to be a name. Tlie child is a male 
with sandals on, and painted in the same style as hi; 
father, except that the whole body is red*, and thi 
ornament about the neck is wantino* : it has no hai 
or head-dress ; the ears very large. 

The two fiffures numbered 29, are a group similai' U 
31, but smaller, and of inferior merit : the painting 
have been restored. The male appears to wear ai 
armlet jUst below the armpit, and a bracelet rouri< 
the wrist. The tie or fastening of his nether ani 
only garment is indicated by a part of the white ves 
which encroaches on the red of the body, and is raiset 
a little above it. The female has the left arm drawi 
across the body, and holds in her hand the usuii 
sacred symbol. There appears to be no cartouch( 
about this group. 

in a third and similar group of figures, the niali 
has no head-dress or hair : his head is clean shaved 
he has also no sandals. The ornamental dress aboti 
the heck is much decorated : on the strip that run 
down ih front bf the dress there is d cartoiichie. Th* 
dress of the female is peculiar : it seems to consist o 
cine vest, t^hich on the arms comes as low as th* 
felbow, where it terminates in tk green border ; on th 
legs it desciends, as in other instahc^s, to the ankles 
From comparing this with the female figure of Nc 
81, and observing that the latter has paint on th 
lower part of the arms, we are led to the corijectur 
above tnentioned, as to the dress of this figure alst 
descending as far as the elbow. 

A coloured figure, of sofl sandstone (already re 
ferred to, p. 15), iti high relief, placed on on< 
of the shelves (No. 114), is a curious specimen o 
Egyptian art. It is only entire to just below tb 
navel, and in its present state is little more than twi 
/bet high. Frotn the attitude oi 1\\& ^^nii^eat i 
*Tbia dbM not qvdte agtee V\W oux At^HiXjo:^* 
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Appears to have belonged to a group similar to those 
just described: The features of this female are round 
and full, the nose well made, the lips, as usual in 
Egyptian figures, wear a smile, and the whole face 
decidedly bears the characteristics of a handsome 
race. The arms and body are finely turned. The 
hiidd-dress hangs down in front so far as to rest on 
the breasts ; it has much more the appearance of orna- 
mented drapery than of hair, though it probably is the 
hair. The part which hangs down on each side next to 
the face appears to be the real hair, and the separate long 
locks seem to be confined in one mass in their lower 
part by a string or riband, somewhat in the fashion 
that we occasionally see at present. The part on one 
side is not so highly finished as that on the other. 
The lips of this figure are painted red ; but the face 
has the dingy colour of the head-dress, though it is 
not so dark. The eyebrows and eyelashes are strongly 
msirked with black. 

Near the pillar at the top of the room is a mutilated 
funeral group of granite, the figures of which have 
the same attitude as those in No. 31 . The margin 
of a vest is clearly marked on the chest of the male, 
running from the lefl shoulder aslant to the right 
breast. The nose of the male is gone, and a cavity 
is lefl so regular and smooth as to lead us to con- 
jecture that it was once occupied by a nose of a 
different material from the granite. 

In the Museum there are several specimens of 
Egyptian painting, which differ in some respects 
from any which we have yet described. We cannot 
ham fi*om what part of Egypt they came, nor in 
tirhat kind of place they were foimd ; but it is most 
probable that they ornamented the vertical walls of a 
tomb*. The ground-work of these pictures is a mass 

^ Since writing this, we have been Infoimed b^ «k imvA 
who is well aequdinfed with Egypt, lYval l\ic%^ -^^mclNati^ ^^ 
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of loam, containing chopped straw, several inches 
thick : the surface has been made quite smooth, 
and then covered with a coat of fine mortar, on 
which the figures are painted. Unfortunately, many 
of the colours have already suffered much since they 
were brought from Egypt, and it is to be feared that 
the colours are still peeling off, though all possible care 
has been taken to secure them by putting them' ,in 
frames covered with glass. Faithfiil copies, however, 
have been made of these interesting pictures, wh|ch 
will no doubt last much longer than the originals. 

No. 169. This picture, as far as it is entire, consists 
of an upper and a lower compartment. On the Iftl^-Iiand 
side of the upper compartment a figiure is kn^emg 
down to kiss the feet of another. - This knioe^g 
figure is painted all red, and is therefcnre naked^i v^jlh 
the exception of the white cloth about toa foW^s, 
Three other figures near the kneeling one airfSe^re^sed 
in the same style, and the tie of their garnieiii^^Mcb 
we observed in the group No. 31, is here yffjpj cpn-^^ 
spicuous. The animals which follow 9X0 d|e . l^t 
part of the composition : they all appear toliia mdes. 
Some are red, some dappled, and others a^lnSiyxnot]^ 
colour, softening off to white under the Ib^^;^ 
these animals we have an example of the cole 
not being left with sharp edges : they are carefio^ly 
softened off with much skill and effect, and the labour 
of the small brush or pencil is very obviaos. * The 
animal in the foreground has the himch of the Indian 
bull, nor is the colour very different from the specimens 
of the Indian animal brought to this country, only it is 
darker. The lower compartment is similiur ; but the 
animals are of a different breed, with long branching- 
out horns, such as occur occasionally in the figures 

from the grottoes in the western hills of Thebes. The peasants 
there have of late years broken down many pieces of painted 
stucco from the tombs and sold them to tivi^lUts. 
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sculptured on stone. The standing figure has a rope 
in his left hand. The length of the bull in the 
foreground of the upper compartment, from the nose 
to the insertion of the tail, is about ten inches and 
a half. 

No. 170 represents a bird-catcher in a long canoe 
in the marshes : the water is represented blue, with 
aquatic plants growing in it, and fishes swiipming 
about. The height of the male figure in the boat 
is about twenty-two inches ; a female figure in full 
costume stands behind him, with an enormous ring 
by way of ornament in her ear ; a small female figure 
is squatted between the legs of the big one, which 
we presume is the father. This picture seems to 
represent a decoy: the fowler holds ii) his right 
hand three long- beaked birds, painted blue ; and a 
goose, which seems to belong to the establish- 
ment, with red head and back, black tail-feathers^ 
white breast and belly, and red legs, stands ^ the 
head of the boat, cackling, and apparently inviting 
his wild brethren. A cat, which seems to be in the 
service of the fowler, has seized one bird in his 
mouth, another with his fore-paws, and a third bird 
he holds between his hind-paws. The bird in the 
cat's fore-paws seems to have teen disturbed while 
picking the head of one of the flowers. Several 
butterflies are fluttering about in the confUsion ; 
some birds have taken the alarm and are flying off*. 
The difference between the feet of the web-footed 
and those of the other birds is carefully represented, 
the claws of the one, and the webbed feet of the other, 
being minutely deUneated. The fowler holds in his 
left hand a curved instrument : the curved form is 
probably intended to show that it is some flexible 
material, and the thick end may possibly mark a 
weight or something of the kind. * We conjecture 
it to he a rope or cord, with something heavy at the 
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end to bring down the birds with. The tie of the 
white cloth round the loins of the fowler is very clearly 
represented; the knot, and the irregiilarities caused 
by the vestment being drawn tight by the action of 
the figure, are indicated by red streaks : the two ends 
of the tie hang down in front. The tall water-plants 
on the left side .of the picture probably represent the 
papyrus. 

No. 171 consists of two compartments, about the di- 
mensions of No. 169. The upper compartment is 
much damaged: on the left, is a figure squatted, 
probably the farmer or some superintendent, and two 
figures approaching it ; another with his back turned 
towards them is feeding a flock of geese, all of which 
have red legs and beaks, but in other parts of their 
bodies there are varieties of colouring. The lower 
compartment appears to consist of two parts ; but it 
is one picture: on the left side of this compart* 
ment is a figore apparently making an offering; 
but this is doul tful. This figure has a head of na- 
tural hair. His dress consists of two vestments : the 
under vestment is a shirt, the sleeves of which reach 
half-way down to the elbows, and the lower part of 
the same garment reaches almost to the knees. The 
other vestment is tied round his loins, with one of 
the ends as usual hanging down in front ; and it is 
ornamented in the lower part by being cut or perhaps 
plaited. Behind this figure is a servant, who holds 
a goose by the wings, just as a man would now ;. he 
is going to put it into a basket, of which we see five, 
one above another, each with a goose or more in it. 
The figure that stands beside the fiock of geese has 
a long rod in his hands painted red. At the right 
extremity, and in the upper division, of this compart- 
ment are a couple of geese and a flock of goslings, 
represented with great fidelity, as indeed all the ob- 
jects in these pictures are^ m\)a. V3aa ^i^^i^^^^tvou of the 
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hiiinan figtire. There must have been a great de- 
mand for geese in Egypt, as they appear to have been a 
common article of food. The priests were not allowed 
to eat fish; but they were recompensed for this priva- 
tion by a plentiful supply of beef and goose*. All the 
men are represented bald, except the figure already 
described as having bushy hair, and the foremost of 
the three who are represented kneeling. These 
figures offer a good specimen of Egyptian per- 
spective, or rather the absence of it : they are all in- 
tended to be in aline, at right angles to the direction 
in which the spectator contemplates the picture. In 
such a case, the Egyptian painter puts the figures in 
a straight line, one above the other, on the vertical 
face of the picture, and consequently, in this instance, 
ihe two fiirther figures appear to be kicking their 
h^els in the air. The same remark applies to the 
two pieces of fiirniture, both of which are intended 
to be represented as standing on the floor, one behind 
ihfi other, reckoning in the direction in which the 
spectator looks at them. The squatted figures are 
intended to be represented as behind one another, in 
t)i^ direction of the surface of the picture. 

Goose and duck painting seems to have been 
Ver|r favourite subjects among the Egyptians. In 
R<>sellini's plates (No. iv. M. C.) there is a picture, 
firom a tomb at Thebes, which represents a con- 
t^iious subject ; it lies in one compartment, and is 
read from right to left. On the extreme right, five 
men are pulling a long rope attached to a net, in 
Snrhich a number of birds, apparently ducks, are 
(ciiught upon a lake or on some water; a fifth 
^an, a little in advance of the four, has also hold of 
'ihe rope, and seems to be giving a signal to the rest, 
while a man, hid among some plants, (papifriP) 
«/:peais also to be giving a signal and recommending 
'datH^ and silence. ¥Snt\Let on \o VX>sk V&ttv att 
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two men carrying the ducks on their shoulders, an4 
a little further, a man putting them into earthen 
vessels formed like Roman amphors, after the fea- 
thers have heen plucked, and the legs cut off: the 
heads of the ducks nvere kept on, and in this state 
they seem to have been put iiito amphors, probably 
containing salt or pickle. In the extreme left of the 
picture ai^ two men seated, one of whom seems as 
if he were rubbing something into a duck : ^ne 
hand is closed as it would be if it were full of salt, 
and with the other he is raising one of the wings, 
apparently for the purpose of rubbing in the salt. 
The other figure appears to us to be plucking the 
feathers off the neck of a duck ; but Rosellini describes 
him as sprinkling a handful of salt upon it. These 
two seated figures are placed near a frame-work 
formed by two upright poles, and a third placet) 
across; from this cross-pole, the geese which ar0 
plucked and ready for the amphoree, are suspended by 
the neck. All this illustrates exceedingly well a 
passage of Herodotus (ii. 77), referred to by R6^ 
sellini, who says, that " they eat quails, ducks, and 
small birds, without cooking them, having first put 
them in salt." This painting, according to R6- 
sellini, is in the tomb of a royal scribe called 'Ititi, 
who exercised his art in the reigns of Thutmes I VI 
and Amenof II., in the beginning of the eighteen tn 
century before the Christian sera; and hence, if 
Roselllni's interpretation of the inscriptions is righ^ 
the picture is 3,600 years old. 

No. 173 represents a male figure seated in a chaiir, 
cutting out some figure on a wall in the manner 
described by Belzoni*. The left hand holds a chisel ; 

* This figure is explained by a gentleman well acquainted 
with Egypt, to he the representation of the person for whom 
the tomb was designed ; and the object in tlie left hand he 
considers to be a staff or walkingstick, which is often seen in 
the tombs o£Thebe§, In the ^seum tYu& oVt^^cX \ik W.<wg^* 
plete; MB the drawiag sbowf* 
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the right, a kind of mallet and brush : the height of 
the figure as seated is about twenty inches. The 
workman wears a thin shirt, coming down half-way 
to the elbows, and reaching below as far as the 
ankles ; the ornamented work about the neck appears 
to be a part of the shirt. Round the loins the usual 
kind of vestment is wrapped : on the arms there are 
blue bracelets, marked longitudinally with narrow 
stripes of red. The chair is of that elegant form 
which we observe in other specimens of Egyptian 
art. The legs cross one another obliquely, and are 
festened at the crossing- point by a pin, probably of 
metal. Only the two legs nearest to the spectator 
are represented, but both pieces which compose the 
frame-work of the upper and back part of the chair 
are delineated ; the seat is covered with some spotted 
skin, perhaps that of a leopard. In Rosellini (M. C. 
kxiv.) there is a drawing of a chair which shows, in 
the completest manner possible, how it was made. 
The seat is formed of two ciurved pieces of wood, 
placed parallel to one another, and united by cloth of 
some kind. Near each end of each of the curved 
pieces of wood, forming the seat, the legs are attached \ 
the legs of the two corresponding ends of the wooden 
part of the seat cross one another, as represented in 
the Museum picture ; but at the angle of crossing 
they seemed to be fastened by strings or cords, ana 
not by pins. Each leg terminates in a serpent's 
head, the mouth of which is open, and bites a cyr 
lindrical piece of wood, which lies horizontally be- 
tween each pair of legs that comes from the wooden 
pieces of the seat. Thus the chair rests on two 
wooden rollers, each of which lies in the same 
direction as the wooden frame-work of the seat. 
Drawings of various chairs (see Rosellini, M. C. xc., 
&c.) and couches show some most beautiful models 
of form, and a richness of ornament \);v«X. Y[v&t;:»^i^% 
both greai wealth and a higb. ^teA/^ oi ^<^ ^s^« 
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Hepreseiitatinns of tKe arts of painting' and sculpt 
are colnmon subjects in Egyptian monuments. H 
we see workmen employed in painting cattle, 
instance, witti a paint-pot in one hand, and 
brnsli in the other. In one case, a man is paint: 
a male and female figure in a standing postu 
the fWmate has her left arm aver her huaban 
shoulder, and grasps with her right hand the w 
of her husband's left hand: this maybe a family j 
(urt^portmif . In other places, we see workmen mixi 
paiata, and smoothing pWWs mvi aca\^uu«i fi^ 
s/pttfeiitljrbyraljljiiigthTOi-wyfetLs'iott*. "««vwt 
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representations of the making of colossal Matuo«, 
with a frame-work of wood around thetn, consiJttinpr 
of several stages, in order that the workmen miglit 
work on different parts at the same time*. 

No. 174 contains figures returning from the rea'i)- 
ing-field, with sheaves of harlcy tied up. One man 
holds a young fawn in his arms, which is painted 
with great truth and spirit ; another holds two rab- 
bits by the eats. 

No. 175t, which is divided into two compartments, 
consists altogether of females. Five in the up))er 
compartment are seated, each with a blue flower in 
her hand. The head-dress is encircled by a broad 
bandage to hold the whole together, resembling that 
which appears on the sculptured ajid j)ainted head- 
dress of the figure. No. 31. In this, as in other in- 
stances, a comparison of the sculptured and painted 
figures assists us in understanding both of them much 
better. The long ringlets of the hair are in these 
paintings more distinctly represented ; but it seems 
doubtful if the whole black mass is natural hair. The 
figures are clothed to the feet ; and the arms, where 
bare, are loaded with a profusion of yellow bracelets 
crossed with blue stripes. The ornamented dre$s 
about the neck, which is not unlike a tippet in its 
general outline, is highly decorated ; the ui>|)er part 
of it is yellow and red, and the lower blue. A fig^uife 
on the left, which is standing, has thrown one arm 
round the neck of her neighbour, and is offering her 
a flower to smell ; the hands and arms of this figure 
in particular are drawn as badly as they can be. Ojfi 
all the figmes, the nails of the toes aud -fingers are 
marked with white paint ; the feet, hands, and all the 
bare parts of the body, being as usual of a brick-red 

* See Rosellini, M. C. xlvi. xlvii. Plate xlviii. contains the 
picture of the Colossus being conveyed trom iVvii ^vwx^^"^VftK3ft. 
has alreMdjr been c/escn'bed from MinutoU^B iQ\«.\;e. ^vs^"^/^- 
p.284. . t No.llblftlBtfA.teMiv^. 
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colour. Below the tippet, the dress is painted, yellow 
and red ; the colours end in loose straggling- stiripes 
about the knees, below which the vestment is white; 
As far as we can understand this, a coloured trans^ 
lucent vest was thrown over the upper part of the 
body and partially covered the under garment. The 
figures wear large earrings. 

The figures below are making a musical party ; the 
head-dress is the same as that of the figures above^ 
is also surmounted, like them, by a kind of 8Ugar>- 
loaf ornament, the boundary line of which is red, 
and the upper part yellow. The hair of these figures 
is displayed much more clearly in distinct tingletii 
than in those of the upper compartment: they vte 
all squatted, and represented in such an attitude that 
the soles of both feet are turned towards the Spec- 
tator. Two of the females are apparently playing on' 
a stringed instrument, though the strings are not 
marked, and a third is playing on a double! pipc^. 
The earrings are yellow, like those above; but unlike 
them, in not being marked with a series of red con- 
centric circles: probably these earring^ Were thin 
fllates of metal. The chairs or seiits in the upper 
dompartment have black legs, probably wood ptdntedl 
und the other parts of the frame-work appear also 
to be of wood ; they seem to be covered vnth stifled 
cushions. Rosellini (M. C. xliv.) has given a repre^ 
sentation of two cabinet-makers who are enlployed !h 
making chairs. We learn from this picture, that 
the lion-footed legs are each made of a single piece 
of wood: a pair of ready-made legs is represented 
in this picture, with the upper part formed, so as tA 
let into the frame-work of the chair-seat. One of th^ 
workmen, who is seated, appears to be polishing it 
chair-leg. Another leg stands uprigh);, exadJj ctka^ 
ciding in form with one side of a block of ifo&il 
pdiich Bppesas to be used as a model or pattehi 'm 
tegtitiig the accuracy of ttxe wntki ^xin^>w\teAi^Jia^ 
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einpiayed on a Qhair, appears to be working^ with a 
kind of saw; but this port of the picture, which 
perhaps a cabmet-maker only cau explain, is not 
quite clear to us. A carpenter's square is one of the 
implements that lie on the floor. 

No. ] 76 consists of two compartments, but is only 
one picture. A male is driving two horses, of which 
that in the foreground is black, and the other, of 
which the head, tail, and legs, are partially shown, 
it red : the harness also is painted red. On the left 
side of the lower compartment is a corn-field : the 
figure standing near it has the crown of his head 
shaved bare, and the hair left all round it, like the 
old ecclesiastical tonsure. The two horses below, 
or the two nearer horses, are of a pale milk colour ; 
one is going to drink or eat out of a vessel. A figure 
is squatted in the vehicle, with his back to the horses. 
The car, to judge from its shape, seems more suited 
for carrying sheaves than anything else, but still it is 
similar to those represented in battle scenes : the pole, 
in both cases, is attached to the car at the level of the 
axle-tree, and apparently is attached to the axle-tree, 
from which it curves a little upwards. The lower 
figure holds the reins in his hands, which run from 
the horses over the upper part of the frame -work of 
the car, and are easily traced to the hands of the 
driver. It is clear that they are the reins, from the 
curved form which they assume by hanging loosely, 
and from their being marked with red longitudinal 
stripes, as is the case in the reins of the other car. 
JBoih pairs of horses are males ;« but, in the lower in- 
^ance, the tails seem as if they were shaved, and a 
tfifl left at the end. There is a difference in the posi* 
tjqn ofitbatpaft of the two cars which is shaped like 
ttJat^o^-sidies of a triangle, from which we may ii^f^r 
Wt(H fiVk^okveable, at least in the eihottex \e4i tp^^^ 
M*»*wJiiWl!l*ie«w/ to hald,th«.8lvftaye^ ^wv. ^^f?^- 
/jju'8 plates (M. C. xliv. No. 4^ b,") wgt^afexOi. tmsbl 
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employed in maiking varioos parts of a chariot, amon^ 
vhich we reoogoize the wheel and the pole. 




No. 177 is a garden, with a pond in the middle of 
it containing geese, ducks, fish, and the lotus : the 
colour of the water is blue, with zig-Kag lines of 
another blue colour upon this. The birds are ill re- 
presented as to the parts in the water, which ^pear 
to be no more in the water than the part'f out of the 
water; but the action of the legs is that of swim- 
ming. The pond is surmunded by a variety of fruit- 
trees, among which the date-tiee la easi\^ «s»^a3.^'. 

TOi. II. t 
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the stem of the tree is painted brown red, the loaves 
blue or a blueish {^reen, and the fruit red, or, in one 
instance, a dark brown red ; a female in one corner 
of the garden is collecting* the fruit. No attempt has 
been made at accurate delineation, and the picture is 
much more of a painted ground-plan than a picture : 
it is a kind of combination of a ground-plan and a 
bird's-eye view, and yet neither the one nor the 
other. 

There is a picture of a garden-ground given by 
Rosellini (M. C. Ixix.), which is laid out with great 
regularity and considerable symmetry. Indeed, if 
we may judge from such a picture as this, Egyptian 
gardens must have been planted with all the stilihes3 
and formality of an old Dutch garden. In this in- 
stance, the centre part, which is a parallelogram, is 
occupied by four rows of vines, two rows of which are 
represented as trained to trellis-work; they are all fiiU 
of fruit. There are four small rectangular ponds in the 
garden, on which ducks are swimming in the midst 
of aquatic plants. One compartment of the picture 
seems intended to represent a dwelling-house, but 
it is impossible to determine from it the details of the 
building. In some parts of the picture we see 
apparently two species of date-trees, planted in the 
same line, first a tree of one kind, and then a tree of 
the other, with a lower bushy tree placed in each 
interval between the date-trees. In other rows, we 
see the date-trees all of one kind. Every line on the 
picture which represents the position and direction 
of any set of objects is a straight line : the whole 
garden is a rectangle, containing within it none 
but rectangular divisions. 

No. 179 consists of two compartments, an upper and 

an under compartment. In the upper some of the figures 

are seated on elegantly formed chairs with cushions ; 

other BgureB are on chairs^ the seats of which are 
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slightly curved, which is probably intended to indicate 
some flexible or elastic substance, as cane. The two 
couples on the left side of the picture consist each of 
a male and female : the four seated figures on the 
right are all males, a bushy-headed one, and one 
with a shaved head, being placed alternately. It 
may be remarked, that the bare-headed figure on the 
extreme right has a different profile from the other ; 
his lips are thick, and the expression of the coun- 
tenance more resembles what is commonly termed 
the negro-face. A standing female figure, painted 
red, is presenting a bowl to the male figure on the 
extreme left : this female is naked, all but a narrow 
striped belt round the middle, yet she wears numerous 
armlets, and has the common tippet-formed ornament 
round the neck. 

In the lower compartment four female figures are 
squatted, dressed like those in No. 175 ; one is playing 
the double pipe. A naked figure is dancing with 
great activity, something like a Bayadeer, while 
another naked figure appears to be playing^ on a 
musical instrument which has keys** These four 
female figures are given with all their colours, by 
Rosellini (M. C. xcix.), but whether they were copied 
from some painting in Egypt, or from these figures 
in the Museum, we cannot tell. The two naked 
figures, however, are not given by Rosellini in the 
same picture; but are represented in No. 98 by 
themselves and without colour. 

No. 180 seems to represent, in the central part, a 
table, on which we see a goose that has been killed, 

r a quarter of a cow or calf, with fruit and flowers. 

[ No. 181 has two compartments, which represent an 
entertainment. In the upper compartment each of 

V the three seated pairs consists of a male and female : 
tlie male is marked, as in the other pictures, by his 

* Tbia part of the inteTpTetaXioii \u vetY dubious. Each 
must guess for himself. 
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bushy unornamented head-dress and his costulr 
Each female has her right arm round her mi 
companion's shoulders, with the hand resting on \ 
right shoulder, which is exactly the attitude in i 
small monumental groups of the Museum alrea 
described. The females are distinguished from i 
males by the head-dress, the rest of the vestmen 
and the fulness of the bosom, which, in the dresS' 
figures, both of No. 181 and No. 179 is very marke 
The standing female figure to the left appears to 
presenting a drinking-bowl to the seated male figur« 
but the other two female servants hold in one hai 
a bowl differing somewhat in shape from the oth< 
and heaped up apparently with something eatab 
A male bare-headed figure, probably a slave, stan 
beside the female figure, which is in front of tl 
second and third pair towards the right. The sla 
to the extreme right has something grasped in ew 
hand, which looks like an apple, or some simil 
fruit, which he is presenting to the guest. 

The lower compartment contains eight seated i 
male figures : on the extreme right there is a seat* 
male figure, and possibly there were more than on 
but the picture is here imperfect. On the lefl si< 
of each compartment is a table well stored with fh 
and other eatables ; among them we see a goos 
which appears to have been a standing dish in tho 
days. Under each table are large jars, not unli] 
Roman amphorae in form, which were probably u» 
for holding wine. Some of the fruit appears intends 
to represent bunches of grapes. Herodotus observe 
that the Egyptians drink much wine, but that it 
all imported. It is difficult to conceive how he cou 
make so great a mistake*. We see the vine frequent 
represented in Egyptian paintings, and all the pr 
cesses of gfathering the grapes, treading them wit 
* He mentions grapes as used m toQV\xi^,*\\. ^ft» 
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the feet, pressing them in sacks to extract all the 
juice, and finally, pouring it into vessels *. 

It is rather curious that none of the figures in 
these pictures are representee! with shoes on, though 
sandals ^pear on the male figures in the monumental 
groups. Possibly the shoes might have been taken 
off on entering the banc^uet-room. The usiiges of 
social life among the Egyptians woukl ap))ear not 
to have forbid the presence of iemales at entertain- 
ments : the two sexes enjoyed the pleasures of the 
table together. 

The recent work of Rosellini has made us ac- 
quainted with an interesting fact in the history of 
Egyptian art. The practice of painting portraits 
became common among the Greeks probably about 
the epoch of Alexander, and though portrait-paint- 
ing must have existed much earlier, inasnmch as 
historical painting, with which it is intimately con- 
nected, did exist, we have not many notices of 
portraits painted before this date. We may there- 
fore in general reasonably doubt the genuineness 
of statues, and he-ads on coins also, which are of a 
date prior to that of Alexander or his father, when 
viewed as likenesses of the persons represented. 
Such busts of an early date as were likenesses woukl 
necessarily lose their character when they were 
copied and multiplied in a later age. But it now 
appears that there are extant portraits of Egyj)- 
tian kings which, according to the received inter- 
pretation, go as far back as Ameaof, the first king of 
the eighteenth dynastyf. On examining the heads 
given in RoseUini's plates, i. to xxiv., it is impossible 
to deny that they are marked by individual characters, 

* See Rosellini's Plates, M. C. xxxvii., xxxviii., and xxxix., 
where there is a drawing of a vine apparently trained to uome 
trollis-work. 

f Hoi^Wui, torn, a, part i. p, 476. 
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and that they are as distinct from one another as any 
heads can be. The heads are both male and female 
portraits, and all in profile. There can be little or no 
doubt that these heads were intended for portraits ; 
and that they might be and probably were good 
likenesses will be admitted, we think, by any person 
who studies them attentively. Though drawn with 
strict regard to certain conventions — the face being 
given only in profile, the eye and ear ill placed and 
out of proportion, and in some cases the square 
beard being attached to the chin, as we see it in many 
statues — still the outline of the face, from the forehead 
to the chin, has a marked individual character, and 
indicates that it is intended to designate a particular 
individual. Most of these likenesses are repeated 
on various monuments ; and those of the most dis- 
tinguished kings, such as Thutmes IV., Amenof III., 
Ramses II. and III., and others, occur very frequently 
on numerous monuments in Egypt and Nubia which 
belong to different epochs in their reign« The por- 
trait of the same individual, whether it appears 
frequently on the same building, or on different 
buildings of different dates, is always exactly the 
same, which fact Rosellini considers to be the very 
best evidence of these portraits being faithful like- 
nesses* But if his statement, as to the unvarying 
uniformity of each king's head be true, it is evidently 
a fact that rather makes a^inst his conclusion^ since 
some of these kings must have looked very differently 
at different times in their life. It proves that, sup- 
posing each king to have had his portrait taken, this 
one likeness was religiously maintained and never 
altered : but the same conclusion, it must be observed, 
would follow equally from the supposition of each 
king's head being a mere conventional form, and 
from the fact of this form being always the same for 
each king. The plates tYiemseVv^%\MQW«^«t^ua ve 



have already remarked, bear the strong characters of 
individuality. It is not Improbable, that the likeness 
was taken on the king's accession, or at some great 
epoch in his life, and, as we have seen from Rosellini's 
remark, the likeness was never changed. The medals 
of some of the Roman emperors, on the contrary, 
present us with different heads, corresponding to 
different epochs in their life. 

Each king and queen has the name and title 
placed near the likeness, generally in a couple of 
cartouches, though in some cases there is only one. 
Rosellini remarks that a family likeness appears in 
those kings who are of the same family, which 
observation is certainly true of the two kings whom 
he names respectively, Thutmes IV. and his son and 
successor, Amenof II*. 

Fig. 12, in plate iii. of Rosellini, represents 
Amenof III., whose name appears on the great 
colossi seated on the plain of Thebes and on the 
seated colossal figure. No. 21, in the British Museum t« 
We have thus the opportunity, as Rosellini suggests, 
of comparing the likeness of Amenof, from a painting 
in his tomb in the Bibd.n-el-MoIouk, with one of his 
statues now in a European collection, and we find 
there is no resemblance at all between them. This 
fact, of which any one may convince himself who 
will compare the two, inclines us to discredit the 
broad assertion as to the unvarying likeness of the 
statues and portraits of the same king. This is one 
of the few figures in Rosellini's drawings that have 
the rectangular beard attached to the chin, which he 
considers. We believe correctly, not to be the natural 
beard, for that was shaved close, but an artificial 
beard, or rather beard-case, the symbol of manhood. 

* Plates, M. R. ii. iil 

^ See voL i.pp, 263, 277 (old No. 38), "whcw ^{t^TA.;^<i«. 
n8e view Mte ^r$it of the statue. 
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He also observes that the sanie head on* the same' 
monument is sometimes represented with this si^ 
of virility and sometimes without it, whence we may 
perhaps conclude that this artificial beard was not 
worn, but was merely placed on statues and sculptured 
reliefs, to indicate the male character. It is, however, 
quite as likely that it was sometimes worn, as it ap- 
pears to be as much a part of the dress as any other 
part. We see, from numerous statues in the Museum 
and elsewhere, that it was held to the chin by two 
thin bands which passed along thejaws, and attached 
it to the cap on the head or to the hair. We have 
already (vol. i. p. 288) described a colossal head in 
the Museum, on which there are distinct represen- 
tations of hair traced on the chin, but whether 
intended to represent a portion of the beard that is 
left and confined in a case, or an artificial beard 
attached to the chin, is difficult to say. A head. 
No. 64 in plate xv., from the small temple of Abou* 
sambel, called by Rosellini that of Ramses III., the 
Great, has a long piece of twisted hair hanging down 
from the chin, without any indication (in Rosellini's 
drawing) of its being attached to the head-dress 
pr hair in the manner just described. This head 
is further remarkable for a long twisted lock of hair, 
which, commencing just above the ear, passes round 
it in a curve, like a ram's horn, and terminates near 
the chin. This is the horn of the Ammonian ram, 
which we see on the coins of Alexander and of 
Lysimachus, and which, as Rosellini justly remarks, is 
now shown not to be a Greek device, but an imitation 
or adaptation of an Egyptian design, which, as the 
author observes, is less elegantly adapted on the 
Greek medals than on the Egyptian originals. Ro- 
sellini has given (Plate vi. No. 22) another portrait of 
the RamseSf whom he calls the Great, from one of the 
great colossi in front of the lock-cvA Xfexre^'^ o^ MX^skWr 
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sambe]. In this instance the two portraits are per- 
fectly alike, and each presents exactly the same trantjuil 
and noble countenance. The figure in tlic Museum, 
commonly, though incorrectly, called the younger 
Memnon, bears a strong resemblance to the figures 
just referred to in plates vi. and xv. Mr. Wilkinson 
attributes the temple of Abousambel to llamses IT., 
whom he calls Ramses the. Great ; and he also calls 
the head in the Museum (which bears the same 
name) that of Ramses II. The point in dis[)ute as 
to the two Ramses cannot perhaps be easily settled ; 
but whether the head in the Museum is of one 
Ramses or another, it is, if not the same as those in 
the temple of Abousambel, at least the head of one 
of the same family. 

Many of the portraits in Rosellini are from sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs, all of which are or have been once 
painted : some are from statues, and others from 
paintings on the walls of tombs. No. xvi. of Rosel- 
lini's plates represents some of these Egyptian jDor- 
traits coloured : No. 1 and No. 2 of xvi., from the 
interior of the great temple of Abousambel, represent 
Ramses III. and his wife, in a standing position, 
making offerings to the gods. The figures are cut 
in low relief, which is painted. Tlie ilesh of the king- 
is painted red, the asual colour ; and he wears a long 
greenish vest, which covers his arms almost as far as 
the elbow, and comes down to his ankles. This vest 
is indicated to be nearly transparent, by the fonn of 
the limbs and the body being shown distinctly through 
it, and by the artist having softened the red colour of 
those parts of the body which are covered by this 
thin vest. The hem of the upper part of the vest 
has a border of red fringe in several parts. The 
king wears a peculiar kind of high broad-topped 
helmet on his head, with the uraeus, or sacred 
serpent^ t}ie emblem of regal a\xlYio\\\:^^>N\3L\^\e»^^'e^ 
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on several statues in the Museum, rising in front* 
The king is close-shaved, and only a few of the 
hairs of the head appear from under the helmet 
at the ear. Two red bands or ribands attached to 
the back part of the helmet fall down upon the 
shoulders. The colour of the helmet is a blue 
ground with yellow spots on it, and the border is 
marked yellow. Rosellini conjectures that it was 
made of polished metal, studded with gold, which 
is not imfikely. A large collar of necklaces, form- 
ing a number of concentric circles, surrounds the 
neck and covers part of the chest: this kind of 
ornament constantly occurs both in statues and 
paintings, and seems to have been worn generally 
by the Egyptians. Numerous specimens of such 
necklaces, many of them very rude in workmanship, 
are in the possession of Egyptian travellers and in 
collections of Egyptian antiquities. The vest is 
confined by a belt or cincture tied tight round the 
waist, which Rosellini conjectures to be inlaid with 
precious stones : the agraffe or clasp which fastens 
it in front is a lion's head. The cincture hangs down 
in front, growing wider towards the bottom, nearly 
in the form of the apron or lappet which we see repre- 
sented in the colossal standing statue in the Museum 
(No. 61) ; and at the bottom of it two lu-aei raise 
their heads. Besides this cincture there is a long 
sash tied round the waist, part of which hangs down 
nearly as far as the bottom of the vest. The king 
has yellow sandals on his feet, of nearly the same 
form as those which we observe in a statue (No. 
26) in the Museum collection : he holds also in the 
left hand a triple yellow censer, in which the flame 
is painted red, and in his right hand a kind of 
sceptre, painted yellow. Rosellini conjectures that 
the jellow colours represent gold, which is highly pro- 
babJe^ or^ in this instance, pei\ia.^s, ^\\^tv^. 
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The female is painted a light yellow, a conventional 
colour, intended probably to denote merely a lighter 
complexion. Rosellini observes that yellow is the 
colour appropriated to all women, which is not 
trae, as the paintings in the Museum show, and 
also some of his own drawings. We find a dirty 
yellow used to represent men also, but men appa- 
rently not Egyptians, in the fight painted in the 
great temple of Abousambel *. The queen is holding 
up in each hand two yellow (gilded) instruments, 
which, with Rosellini, we may provisionally take to 
be sistra, though we doubt if they are. On her 
head is a yellow cap in the form of the vulture, 
the emblem of maternity, and this is crowned with 
a modius, regularly marked with various colours. 
Her long black hair, which is confined beneath the 
head-dress, falls over her neck, and hangs down 
from her shoulders almost as far as her waist; it 
is braided in long chains or ropes, as we see the hair 
represented on some female figures in the Museum 
pictures, and also on the painted figure in high relief 
(Shelf 114). The necklaces, green vest, and sandals, 
aie similar to those of the male : the vest is tied round 
the waist by a single red sash, the two ends of 
which hang down in front nearly as far as the knees. 
She has two bracelets on each arm ; the two on each 
arm are different from one another, but the correspond- 
ing bracelets on the two arms are alike. We have thus 
minutely described these two figures, because they 
are perhaps the best extant specimens of the dress of 
the antient sovereigns of Egypt, and are in this respect 
more curious than any other monument of antiquity 
that has been preserved. It results, also, from a 
comparison of the statues and the paintings, that we 
are much better enabled to understand the character 
of the dress than if we examine oivl^ iVvfc ^\atokXfe^ ok. 
the psdnUngs — a fact, of whicVi aiv^ oTie xtk-^j ^aa«c 

*Gau'aNubien,p\.\xi* 
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yince himself by examining the specimensi in the 
Musewn. 

Plate xxii. of Rosellini, ^hich contains five dn^ped 
and two other female figures, is one of the most 
interesting that can be imagined. The head-dresses, 
both of the males and females, vary considerably ; but 
there appears to be a kind of long vest, which, with 
some modifications, was in common use among the 
females. This vest has a white ground marked with 
parallel longitudinal stripes, exactly resembling a 
printed calico, the manufacturing of which, as we 
shall aflerwards show, was a branch of industry 
probably known to the antient Egyptians. These 
vests are fringed in parts, and in some are very 
neatly hemmed at the edges. In this plate the 
colours of the hieroglyphics are given, just as they 
appear in the original cartouches which contain the 
names of the females. Rosellini remarks that the 
hieroglyphics are characterized by their peculiar 
colours where the , paint is preserved, and that these 
colours must have often served to indicate more 
clearly the objects represented. Some of the figures 
in this plate have sandals and others are without them. 

Fig. 22 in this plate is remarkable for the richness 
of the dress, the lower part of which terminates in 
a fringe, above which there is a series of rows of 
beautiful needlework, running all round the bottom 
of the vest, and continued nearly as high as the 
knee. Such a dress as this cannot be well described : 
the picture is well worth looking at, and it is one of 
the most decisive proofs we could have that the arts 
had made great progress in Egypt. Figs. ^3, 24, 
in this plate, are remarkable for being painted of a 
pale delicate yellow, lighter than that of the other 
female figures in this plate, which probably was done 
to indicate a lighter complexion. Both of them. are 
naked, with bracelets on t\\dT ^m« «xvdi «ccvVkt^ on 
the legs : the heQd-:dresik oi "So. ^% \s. \io\Xx qxxsSss^ 
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and lieaatiful. Rosellini says that these two fibres 
are pallades (xoXXa^cc)*, females devoted to the ser- 
vice of Ammon, not unlike the Bayadeers of India. 

Rosellini has also given a set of portraits of the 
Ptolemaic kinc^ and queens of E^)t from the 
monuments, which are the more interestinp^ as they 
belong to an historical period of more certainty, and 
are also known to us by their numerous medals. The 
Ptolemies on the Egyptian monuments always appear 
in an Egyptian dress, while their medals, as far as we 
know, are altogether in the Greek style. Rosellini 
says that he has found the portraits of all the Ptole- 
mies and their wives, except those of Ptolemy Soter 
(Ptolemy I.), Dionysius (he means Ptolemy IX. Diony- 
sus), and Alexander I. The first king that he has 
^iven (following the order of the plates f) is Ptolemy 
in. (Euergetes) ; and his successor Ptolemy IV. (Phi- 
lopator), with his wife and sister Arsinoe, from the 
pronaos of the temple of Edfu. These heads of the 
Ptolemies and their queens, though dressed in the 
£lgyptian style, are not difficult to distinguish from 
the Egyptian kings, by the greater roundness of 
outline in their profile, and by faces of greater ful- 
ness. They do not, in our opinion, denote any 
decline at all in Egyptian art at this date, though 
this notion of a decline in the Ptolemaic age seems 
to be a common opinion : on the contrary, they 
possess to a certain extent more natural ease in 
the outline and form than belong to some of the 
old Egyptian works of art. Rosellini remarks that 
the profile of Philopator bears considerable resem- 
blance to the head of one of his gold medals pub- 
lished by Visconti ; and that the head of Arsinoe is 
not much unlike one of her gold medals t. We are 
not disposed to deny that the heads of the Ptolemaic 
kings in Rosellini, whether portraits ox wol^ ^^\^ 

«^ See Strabo, 816, on the iraXXa^is. ^"^\;s.\Ai -tx^, 

/ icpnagrrttfl^ Greca, vol. iii, tab.Xiu. ^,7 . 
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intended to mark the individual kings — a fact wliich 
appears clearly enough from the different character 
of the faces, and from the circumstance of each head 
being accompanied by a pair of cartouches, one of 
which always contains the same symbols (with only- 
one variation in one instance) for the name Pto- 
lemy : the other symbols, we may infer, represent 
their distinctive titles. In this respect the pictures 
are more valuable than some of the Greek medals 
which bear simply the inscription " Ptolemy," without 
indicating the individual. Rosellini remarks (page 
467), that the resemblance of the Egyptian portraits 
to the heads on the Greek coins is a proof of the 
accuracy of the Egyptian portraits of the Ptolemies, 
in doing which he asiunes that the Greek head is to 
be taken as the type and standard by which to judge of 
the Egyptian. But like a zealous partisan, who does 
not see the meaning of his own arguments, he speaks 
as follows with respect to the head of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor (plate xxi. No. 75), which is taken from the 
temple of Ombi, and possesses a^ singularly feminine 
but pleasing character. " The physiognomy of Phi- 
lometor does not correspond well with the exagge- 
rated likenesses of the two medals which Visconti 
attributes to this king ; on one of which only (which 
differs considerably from the other) the surname 
Philometor* is read. Every person will be readily 
convinced that the true likeness of this king is 
preserved in the Egyptian portrait." But the Egyptian 
portrait is that of a very young man, and Philometor 
reigned thirty-five years ; it would be absurd, there- 
fore, to expect to find a young portrait like all the 
heads of the medals, which might vary very much at 
different epochs of a king's life, as we know to be the 
case with the heads of several of the Roman empe- 
rors. The portrait of Ptolemy VII. (Euergetes II.), 
commonly called Physcoii> ox B\^"ft«t^'^, cx^\:£«:is>&>^ 
* Visconti, Icon. Gtec, tab. w»^>^* 
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description given of him by Justin*, that he was 
ugly in face, short, big-bellied, and more like a beast 
than a man. The face is that of a fat, sensual man ; 
and though his portrait is only a bust, one would 
infer that the figure is that of a short man : still the 
face is not ugly, but bears some resemblance to that 
of his handsomer elder brother Philometor. 

In plate xxii.. No. 82, we have the portrait of 
Cleopatra, a handsome and pleasing countenance, 
totally unlike what we see on her medals — a fact 
which Rosellini admits. But this difficulty is easily 
got over by declaring the medal to be of no value as 
a portrait, though, as we have already seen, he founds, 
in the first instance, the argument for the genuineness 
of the portraits on their resemblance to the medals, 
which he takes as the type and standard. PI. xxii. 
No. 83, is the portrait of Csesarion, the son of Julius 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 

Plate xxiv. Nos. 34, 36, contains the coloured full- 
length figures of Ptolemy II., Philadelphus f, and his 
wife Arsinoe, from the sanctuary of the temple of Philae; 
but in vain we look for any resemblance between the 
insipid painting from Philae and the finely-formed but 
haughty countenance of the beautiful Arsinoe of the 
medals J. In plate xx.. No. 68, we have a portrait of 
what is considered to be the same Arsinoe, indicated 
by the same cartouche, with the appropriate Egyptian 
head-dress, representing the vulture ; her hair, as far 
as it is seen, hangs down in two thick masses on her 
shoulder and bosom respectively : she has two neck- 
laces round her neck and chest. This profile bears a 
striking hkeness to that on the medal of Arsinoe, to 
which it is in no way inferior, either in beauty or point 
to execution. It appears to be a younger portrait than 

* Lib. xxxviii. cap. S, referred to by Rosellini. 
t Rosellini. 

/ 5w the medal o£ Arsinoe, Penny CNc\oYtB^\«., w^w^a 
Andtioe. 
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that on the medal. There seem to be no means of 
determining whether the medal and the Egyptian 
portraits are the likeness of the daughter of Lysima- 
chus, or the sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who were 
successively the wives of Philadelphus : but there is 
hardly a doubt that the medal and the handsome 
portrait represent the same face. No. 67 in plate xx. 
is the portrait of Philadelphus himself, who is repre- 
sented as a young man, with the high cap on his 
head, nearly like that of the colossal figure in the 
British Museum. (See vol. i. p. 274.) 

Among the drawings in Rosellini's work few 
possess greater interest than some which represent 
vessels propelled by oars and sails. Herodotus 
(ii. 96) describes the Egyptian boats of the Nile, 
which were used in conveying merchandise, as made 
of the acantha-tree, probably a species of acacia. 
From this tree pieces were cut to the length of 
about two cubits, which they put together, as he 
describes it, " in brick fashion ;" that is, as he explains 
himself, " they* fasten these pieces of wood about 
numerous long bolts," by which we may simply 
understand that the timber was fastened together 
by pins of wood. The next thing is to put planking 
over the wood. No ribs are used in the construction, 
and the chinks are stopped with byblus. They have 
one rudder, which is inserted through the lower part 
(rpoTrio), The mast is made of the acantha, and the 
sails of byblus. All the Egyptian boats represented 
in Rosellini's work (M. C. plates cvi., &c.) agree 
pretty nearly in general form. The head and stem 
of the boat rise high out of the water, and differ very 
little in shape, though there is considerable variety 
in the ornaments of each. Some of the boats are 
painted all red ; others are painted yellow, red, and 
green. In some the rudder is passed through the 
^itern q[ the boat at a \i\l\e dvs\ajv\Q.^ i^osa. IW ex- 
tremity ; in others it is ve^tes^ivVfe^ ^s& ^Vud.^!i&^ Iti 
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the extfemity of the stern, and secured (by cords ?), 
and something that looks like a clamp of iron. As 
Egyptian drawing is often very ill adapted for enabling 
us to understand the construction of parts, it is only 
by comparing a great number that we can be sure of 
coming to a right understanding of them. The 
rudder in some, to judge from drawings, appears not to 
be inserted through a hole in the boat, but to be placed 
in a small chamber cut out of the extremity of the 
stem, and left open at the stem end : in this cham- 
ber the rudder seems to play. It is not always very 
easy to see how the rudder was worked, nor does it 
seem to have been at all a convenient instmment, 
being in fact nothing more than a long oar, and 
differing from the oars of the rowers only in size. 
In plate No. 2, the shank of the large oar or mdder 




just passes through the stern, and the upper extremity 
<jf it is attached to a vertical piece of wood placed in 
the boat at a small distance from the stern : a small 
part of the extremity projects beyond the upright 
piece of wood, being just enough for the helmsman 
to grasp with his hand. If we supi^se^ as we fekbj 
may, that the picture only sYioyi^ wa. w\fe cX. ^'^ 
upHght&f and that thei« ib anolYvex \»!reJ^ ^» ^V 
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but hid by that in the foreground, we may suppose, 
what indeed appears to be intended, that the end of 
the rudder is hung on a cross-bar passing from one 
upright to the other. In this case, however, the 
rudder must have been worked at a great disadr 
vantage. The boat has only one mast, which is 
painted yellow when the body of tlie boat is yellow, 
from which we may infer that it is of the same 
materials. The sail is square, and suspended from a 
yard which is placed near the top of the mast, and 
secured by two ropes, one passing from each end of 
the yard to the top of the mast. The mast, in some 
cases at least, could be lowered, and the sail was 
then reefed upon it. The sails contain three colours, 
white, red, and blue, disposed in small squares, 
arranged vertically and horizontally. The sail, in 
fact, is divided into a number of small squares of 
equal size, and the colours are so arranged in the 
lines of squares taken vertically as to run in the 
following order, — red, white, blue, white, red, white, 
blue, white, and so on. But as they are also arranged 
in a similar order when the squares are taken hori- 
zontally (beginning from the same square in the 
uppermost line), it follows that the lines of squaries, 
when taken diagonally, occur in the order red, white, 
blue, white, and so on, thus exhibiting long diagonal 
lines of diamonds, red, white, blue, white, and so on, 
crossing the sails. In one picture (M. C. cvi.) there 
is no rudder ; but three men, who stand at the stem, 
each with a long oar in his hands, seem to supply 
its place. Above these three men, and seated on the 
top of a kind of frame-work, beneath which the three 
helmsmen stand, we see a man, who is managing the 
sail by means of two long ropes, one attached to each 
end of the yard-arm. The mast appears to be steadied 
hy ropes, the upper ends of which are attached to the 
mast at di^rent heights,\)eg\iium^ itom VJofe Icj^^and 
the lower ends fastened dow[llol\^^io^^ o^ \Xx^%<5s>^ 
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between ihe base of the mast and the place where the 
sailsman is sitting. Several of these boats are so 
highly finished and ornamented, that we cannot sup- 
pose them to be boats of burden, such as Herodotus 
describes, but rather pleasure-barges. In M. C. 
plate cix. five people of quality seem to be travelling 
in a barge, which, however, is not the handsomest in 
Rosellini's collection of pictures. These five people 
' are sitting in a kind of open cabin, which separates 
them from the rowers. In the hieroglyphics or 
symbolical figures that sometimes accompany the 
pictures of these boats, the abbreviated figure of 
the boat itself frequently occurs. Boatmen, as is 
well known, are rather turbulent fellows ; and we see 
representations of those on the Nile fighting des- 
perately when two boats run foul of one another, in 
which case some of the combatants are without 
ceremony pitched into the water, and others run 
a risk of being pierced through with the long boat- 
poles. 

There are two representations of boats on a muti- 
lated stone tablet* (No. 151) in the British Museum. 
In this tablet all the lines of the figures are made by 
narrow incisions cut into the stone ; and it is only 
where the figure has a comparatively greater breadth 
that the hardness of the incision is softened off gra- 
dually, so as to leave the central parts on a level with 
the surface of the tablet. The only colours employed 
in this relief seem to be red and yellow : both the 
boats appear to belong to funeral processionsf . There 
is also a stone boat of black granite (No. 17) in the 
Museum collection, about seven feet long. A muti- 
lated figure is seated in the boat. The head of the 
boat is entire, but the stern is damaged : the head of 
the boat consists of a double or Janus face. 

* See p. 24. f Sc« thapUt ou'towffs^K^ 
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Chapter III. 
MUMMIES. 

The religious sentiment which led the Egyptians to 
bestow so much pains on the preservation of their 
dead, has been the means of transmitting to the 
present day nearly all that we know of their skill in 
the useful and ornamental arts. Their temples and 
their tombs were in their origin, perhaps, closely c(H1- 
nected; and when their temples and palaces had 
received all the splendour and decoration which Egyp- 
tian art could bestow on them, the tombs which they 
appropriately called eternal habitations, were not left 
without a corresponding degree of magnificence and 
ornament. From the tombs we learn, not only what 
was the mode of disposing of the dead, — a subject 
of the highest interest in every nation, as being one of 
the outward signs of its social state and its religious 
character ; — ^but here we see also the daily occupar 
tions of life, an enduring and almost living picture 
of one of the oldest states of social existence of whicb 
we have any record. 

What we have already said on sculpture and paint- 
ing, has, to a certain extent, though unavoidably, 
anticipated part of the present subject. We propose 
in this and the following chapters, first, to give « 
short account of the Egyptian modes of interment 
and to compare the accounts of Greek writers will 
recent inquiries : in the second place, we shall givi 
a brief description of the tombs. 
^ The foilowing extract from a ^o\xTtL^\ofM«Villoteai] 
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eommmiicated to M. de Sacy, will give a pretly 
correct notion of the swathings and general ap- 
pearance of an embalmed Egyptian body. 

''The 5th October, 1800, having lefl Carnak, we 
passed to the other bank of the Nile and encamped 
opposite the village of Gourney. Scarcely were we 
encamped, when we saw some men approach with 
dead bodies on their shoulders, which turned out to be 
mummies. They put them on the ground, and 
offered them for sale. One was the mummy of a 
female, very well preserved. As we wished to know 
how it had been embalmed and swathed, we took off 
the outer covering, consisting of an upper and a lower 
part, the opening of which had been laced in front. 
With much care we took off a great number of 
bandages, which passed round the legs and feet, the 
thighs, the body, arms and head ; and after this, we 
began to distingiush more clearly the forms of the 
extremities, the head, feet, and hands, while the shape 
of the bosom and body were still but faintly seen. 

** As we came nearer the skin, the bandages were 
broader, and the extremities became more distinct. 
At last, we could clearly distinguish the nails of the 
fingers and toes, the nose, mouth, and eyes. Finally, 
we came to a kind of envelope which covered every 
part ; so that we took off in a single piece the part 
which- covered the higher division of the face, and 
which preserved perfectly the form of the projecting 
features. The other parts were more covered in 
proportion, but those where the embalmer had been 
skilful enough to Hil up the form, showed us nothing 
but black and dry members. The shape and Ihe 
colour of the nails, which were expressed on the enr 
velope, disappeared. 

** Yet all the parts of the body, though dried, re- 
tained their natural form. The hair, eyes^ nose^ a^d 

mouth were so well preserved, that one cicra!^ it^^^ 
VOL. II, a 
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recognize the expression of countenance whicli (hey 
must have produced. The hair was quite blac^ 
without any mixture of white hair, though the person 
appeared to have been old at the time of death. All 
that we could observe was, that it was a little red 
near the roots. The hair was well fixed, long, and 
divided into plaits, fastened up on the head rather care- 
lessly ; which makes me infer, that at that time the 
women let their hair fall down along their back in 
numerous tresses*. 

" The eyelids, lashes, and eyebrows were still in 
their natural state f. The eyes only appeared to be 
slightly injured, because they were dried, and the 
pupil had shrunk in a little. The nose was pretty 
nearly in its natural state, very regularly formed, and 
very beautiful. The tongue was dryj and like a piece 
of parchment. The lips were thin, and the mouth 
small. The teeth appeared to be worn out through 
old age, and to have lost their sharpness, but they 
were all there, and seemed not to have been decayed. 
Even at the present day, it is remarkable that the 
natives of Egypt have very good teeth, which they 
keep to the most advanced age. The head of this 
mummy presented in general a tolerably regular oval. 
The body had been opened on the left side of the 
stomach in order to get at the entrails, and to intro- 
duce the aromatic substances; and we drew out 
enough to satisfy ourselves, that these were resinous 
materials. As to the sexual parts, though dried, the]f 
preserved their form. 

*' This female mummy had the arms and hands 

* This description by Villoteau agrees very well with s 
female head in Mr. Pettigrew's possession ; which is a smal 
and very beautiful female head. 

t Compare Diodorus^ i. 91^ who says, ''each part iff 8( 
well preserved, that the eyelids and eyebrows remain ; thi 
wlioie expression of the countenance is unchanged, and thi 
form 0ftbe body easily i^8tingm\v&^f 
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ended, and placed along the body, while a male 
immy, which we examined, had the arms crossed 
i the breast; facts which we observed to be of 
fgular occurrence in the female and male mummies." 
The book of Genesis contains the earliest notice of 
imbaiming in Eg}'pt ; and, independent of the evidence 
nimished by the mummies themselves, proves the 
high antiquity of the practice. When Jacob died 
^ Joseph commanded Ids servants the physicians to 
embalm his father : and they embalmed Israel. And 
forty days were fulfilled for him ; for so are fulfilled 
the days of those which are embalmed: and tlie 
Egyptians mourned for him threescore and ten 
days*.'' Jacob's body was then carried into Canaan, 
accompanied by "all the servants of Pharaoh, the 
elders of his house, and the elders of the land of 
Egypt," and deposited in the sepulchre which Abra- 
ham had purchased in the neighbourhood of Mamre. 
This was indeed " a very great company," as the 
book of Genesis describes it, and the ceremony may 
fairly be considered as what usually occurred on the 
death of an Egyptian of liigh rank. Joseph also 
was embalmed, and he was put into a coffin or 
mummy-box in Egypt. When the children of Israel 
were flying from the bondage of the Pharaohs, they 
took with them the bones of their great ancestor 
Joseph, in compliance with his dying injunctions ; and 
they finally deposited the remains of Joseph at She- 
chem, in the promised land, afler having carried them 
about in their wanderings for more than forty years. 
The oldest description of the process of embalming 
is that given by Herodotus *}*, as in use during the 
time of his travels in Egypt, in the fifth century 
before the Christian era^* We shall take his de- 

^ Genesis, chap. 1. f ii. 86. 

{ Herodotus was born 6. C. 484: we know that be was alive 
B. C. 408. (See Herod, i. 130.) H\b Vv%\\. Vo ^>^ w^ 
JisrdJjrbnoffUer ibaa 9. C. 460, aad pio\>a\A^ ^«.« \»\ftt^ 
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Bcription as a text, and make such remarks as may 
be necessary to explain or correct what he has said. 

^ There are persons whose business it is to embalm 
the dead, and they make this a regular profession. 
When a body is brought to them, they show the 
friends patterns of dead bodies, made in wood, and 
painted to represent a human Ukeness. 

^'The most elaborate style, they say^ belongs to 
HIM whose name I dare not venture to mention on 
such an occadion*; the second is an inferior and 
cheaper style; and the third is a very economical 
one. The relations having made thfeir • choice and 
agreed on the terms, the embalmers begin their work; 
proceeding in the following manner, when they have 
to embalm a body in the most expensive style. With 
a crooked piece of iron they draw out the brain 
through the nostrils, and then pour in some mixture 
of drugs (aroniatics and astringents). In the next 
place, they make an incision in the side with an 
Ethiopian stone (a piece of basalt, or possibly flint), 
and take out all the intestines, which they clean and 
drench with palm*wine, and afterwards with pounded 
aromatics. Finally, afler filling the cavities of the 
body with pure myrrh pounded, with cassia and other 
aromatics, except frankincense, they sew the incision 
up. The body is then placed in nitre (natron) for 
seventy days, but not more ; for this is the prescribed 
time. When the seventy days are past, they wash 
the body and wrap it all over vfith strips of linen, 
smearing them with gum, which the Egyptians 
generally use instead of glue. The relations, on 
receiving" the body, have a wooden case made, re- 
sembling the human form, and in this they place the 
body, and deposit it in a tomb of the form of a chamber. 
The case containing the body is set upright against the 
wall. 
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^When the friends choose the second method, and 

wish to avoid expense, the process is as follows : — They 

fiiJ syringes with oil of cedar, which they inject into 

the body through the seat, without making any 

incision or taking out the inner parts. The injection 

bemg prevented from returning, they lay the body in 

the salt for the prescribed number of days ; on the 

last day, they allow the injection to flow out, and such 

is its strength, that it brings with it the bowels and 

viscera completely dissolved. The natron destroys 

the flesh also, and nothing Ls left but skin and bones. 

When this is done, they give the body to the friends 

without doing anything more to it. 

'' The third mode of embalming is as follows, and 
is used for the poorer sort They drench the interior 
well with a strong injection, and afler putting the body 
ia the salt brine for the seventy days, return it to the 
friends." 

Herodotus adds, that it was not usual for females 
of rank to be put into the hands of the embalmer 
until the third or fourth day afler the death ; and this 
for a reason more decent to allude to than to explain^. 
We do not know whether foreigners resident in 
Egypt were compelled, or allowed, if they wished it, 
to observe the Egyptian mode of interment: the 
Greeks, at least, who were connected with the foreign 
commercial establishments at Naucratis, would, we 
presume, be allowed to follow, in this respect, the 
religious usages of their own nation, as they were 
permitted the free exercise of their national worship -f. 
The Persians also, after their conquest of Egypt, 
being masters of the country, would of course do as they 
pleased. There was a law, however, applicable both 
to natives and foreigners, which is characterized by 
the peculiar stamp of Egyptian institutions : " What- 
ever person, whether native or foreigner, is killed 
• Sf^ Herod. H, 89. . \ UttTOa.*\uVl^. 
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by a crocodile, or drowned in the river, at "whatever 
dty the body is cast up, must be embalmed by the 
people of that city, and the body, after being swathed 
in the best style, must be interred in sacred tombs. 
No one, either relation or friend, must touch the body ; 
but the priests of the Nile alone may handle and inter 
the corpse, as it is considered something more than 
human." The sacred tombs here spoken of are 
probably those of the sacred animals, to which the 
deceased became entitled to admission by the peculiar 
manner of his death. This law has sometimes been con- 
sidered as a mere matter of policy, intended to prevent 
accidents, in order to save each town the expense of a 
sumptuous embalmery. But this is evidently a wrong 
view of the matter. If the law had this object, it 
would have provided against other kinds of accidents, 
by which men might lose their lives. It is pretty 
certain that the inhabitants of the city, where the 
corpse was cast up, would consider it as a happy 
event, since it added one more deified tenant to their 
valuable collection. There was no doubt a sacred 
reason for it, as Herodotus would say, — a reason just 
the same as that which made him not mention the 
name of Osiris, when speaking of the first process of 
embalming. In the defective state of our knowledge 
as to the religious usages of the Egyptians, a sacred 
reason is the best that can often be assigned : it is to 
us, and was perhaps to them, too, an ultimate fact, 
and like many others of a different kind, incapable of 
further resolution* 

We may observe, from the passage of Herodotus- 
just translated, that the occupation of the mummy- 
case maker was quite distinct from that of the em- 
balmer, who merely kept some specimens of mummy- 
cases by him, in order that he might prepare the body 
in a style suitable to the kind of chest in which the 
friends intended to deposit it. It \^ ^^^ d<^^Vj un- 



pliedy in the description of the second and third mode 
of embalming, that the body was not as a matter of 
course put into a wooden case, or even swathed in 
linen ; and, accordingly, we find in Egypt, to the ])resent 
day, numerous mummies merely wrapped up in their 
linen swathings ; and we may safely infer, that there 
were many which were merely put into dry pits and 
holes. 

The account of Diodorus ♦ , who visited Egypt about 
four centuries afler Herodotus, contains some addi- 
tional matter and some variations in description, not 
of sufficient importance to be transcribed. There is 
one part of his story that often passes current in modern 
books which appears ridiculous and is probably untrue ; 
at least) it is exceedingly unlikely that it was a general 
usage. " When the body is laid on the ground, the 
registrar (ypafifxarevg) marks on the lefl side the 
magnitude of the incision which law or usage pre- 
scribes to be made. Then the operator (tt apa erx* <t»;c), 
with an Ethiopian stone, cuts as far as the prescribed 
limits, and straightway takes to his heels. The 
8tanders-by follow and pelt him with stones, and 
curse him, &c. &c" According to this account the 
paraschistes held the same enviable rank that our 
modem hangman does. Can anybody for a moment 
imagine tliat the ceremony of opening the coqise 
was performed in public ? The whole tenour of the 
description of Herodotus and the reason of the matter 
also show clearly enough that the process of embalm- 
ing must all through have been private. We learn 
from Diodorus, that the embalmers formed a caste 
(so at lesist we feel inclined to interpret Ik yivovQ 
icapeikri^oTtg)^ in which the science of mummy-making 
was transmitted from father to son; and we may 
judge of the importance of this caste by learning that 
its members had as free admission to the temples as 

* i.91,&c. . 
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the priests themselves. Though both Herodotus and 
Diodorus enumerate only a small number of castes 
in Egypt, we may readily convince ourselves that the 
subdivisions of them were almost endless, as in India 
at the present day. 

The accoimt given by Herodotus of the modes of 
embalming appears to be substantially correct, though 
there were other methods which were not known to 
him, or which may have been introduced after his 
time ; or he may have thought it sufficient to mdicate 
three of the most general modes, such as by inquiry 
he became most familiar with ; for we assume that 
he never saw the process. We shall therefore take 
his description, part by part, and compare it with whajfc 
has been ascertained from the examination of mum- 
mies in our times. 

1. In some mummies that have been recently 
examined, the brain was found to have been carefully 
extracted. This was the case with one opened in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, 
by Dr. Granville, with one belonging to Mr. Petti- 
grew, and with a mummy examined at Leeds*. 
According to Herodotus, the operation was performed 
with an iron instrument: we do not conceive it 
necessary to interpret "iron'* in this passage to 
mean bronze or any other metal, either simple or 
compound, as some critics have done. In skulls 
when opened, the dura mater has been found entire, 
and the falx, tentorium cerebelli, and lateral sinuses 
uninjured. But in other instances the brain has been 
found in the skull, as in the case of one. that was 
examined at the rooms of the Zoological Society in 
Bruton-street. Where the brain has not been ex- 
tracted, it has assumed the form of a caky substance, 
which, owing to the original position of the body, has 
Iain on the interior back-part of the skull. When 
* See the account by W . Oft\Axni, yxa., L«ftdS) 1828. 
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the brain has been extracted, the cavity of the skull 
has been found to contain aromatic substances in the 
form of ja coarse powder* . It appears that different 
specimens present varieties, but on the whole so far 
confirm the statement of the Greek historian. A 
singular fact was observed by Mr. Pettigrew in the 
skull of his Greek-Egyptian mummy ; the skull was 
quite empty, with the exception " of some insects and 
tiie pupae of others t.'' 

2. The incision in the side was made with a sharp 
stone, according to Herodotus, which some have con- 
jectured to be a pyromachus silex |. Diodorus adds 
to this information, that the incision was made on the 
left side, which is the case with all the mummies 
hitherto examined, as far as we know. This part of 
the ceremony is often represented on papyri and 
mummy-cases, where we see the body stretched on a 
table with a lion's head and legs. The Egyptians 
seem to have been fond of introducing the form of the 
lion, or of parts of its body, such as the legs, into their 
common furniture. There is probably, therefore, no 
occasion to look for any special reason for a dead 
body being placed on a table of this form. In the 
representations of this ceremony, the embalmers, who 
are painted black, have jackals' heads. May we 

* Leeds mummy, p. 48. 

f See Mr. Pettigrew's History of Egyptian Mummies^ p. 53. 
Mr. Pettigrew has placed in a note some valuable remarks by 
the Rev. F. W. Hope on the insects found in mummy-skulls. 
''From one skuU^'^ he observes, " more than two hundred and 
seventy tolerably perfect specimens of the Dermestes PoUinctus 
were taken ; ana, from the remaining fragments of others, 
probahly double that number lived, propagated, and died 
without ever seeing the light. The perfect pups are not 
abundant ; the remnants of the emj)ty cases, however, would 
lead $me to believe that the greater part of them arrived at the 
iaMgo state some time after the process of embalming was 
compl^ed^ whei^ a« mumsom, they vrei^ Oiis^qslXi^ ye^ ^^\\ 
respective mausoleaj* 
t SeeMmutoli, 
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conjecture that they perfcrrmed the most disagreeable 
part of the ceremony in masks? The reason for the 
form of the j ackal's head m ay be a sacred one. A tablet 
in the Museum represents in one compdrtment, a figare 
with a jackal's head apparently engaged in swathing 
a mummy, which is extended on a lion-shaped l»er. 

3. It does not appear from Herodotus what was 
done with the intestines and viscera (the words r^ 
Koi\ii]v TTiiffav comprehend both) when they were 
taken out ; but as they were cleaned and treated in 
the same way as the other parts of the body, we may 
safely infer that, in the most expensive style of em- 
balming, it was the practice to preserve them. 
Belzoni says: "Vases are sometimes found contain- 
ing the embalmed entrails of the mummies : these 
are generally made of baked clay, and painted over ; 
their sizes differ from eight inches to eighteen ; their 
covers represent the head of some divinity, bearing 
either the human form, or that of a monkey, fox, cat, 
or some other animal. I met with a few of Uiese 
vases of alabaster in the tombs of the kings, but un- 
fortunately they were broken." In confirmation of 
ibe inference iiairlj deducible from Herodotus, and 
of what is here stated by Belzoni, we observe, in 
the representation of the embalming process, four 
vases constantly placed under the table. In some of 
the larger mummy-cases there are found at the feet of 
the body ^jnall painted coffers, about a foot high and 
a foot broad ; they contain embalmed substances, the 
examination of which presents some difficulty. Some 
of these coffers contain on one side the representation 
of the four deities of the world below*. It seems 

* See MinutoU's Travels, plate xxxvi. fig. 2. a. b.> where there 
18 a drawing of one of these cofi'ers ; and Rodellini (M. G. 
pL xlv.), where the four vases are all painted yellow>aod are 
i;unnounted respectively by a human face painted ted, Urn 
face of a cynocephalus alfio T«d, that of a iackal painted 

black, and that of a hawk paiuted '^^ONV \ ^Sbftt^ssa^iwiM ^ 

all the foitt are blue. 
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probable, that the substances here spoken of are the 
viscera, asupposition which is confirmed by the figures 
of the four deities on them. 

There is a curious statement made by Porphyrins 
in his book on abstinence (wepl iLiroyfiQ ijjypvx'^^* 
iy. 10), which we quote, not because we believe it, 
but because it would perhaps be considered an over- 
sight if it were omitted. 

But ** when they embalm dead people of rank, 
they take the viscera (riiy KoiKlay) out by themselves 
and place them in a vase or box (tcifiwroo). Then, 
together with other things which they do on behalf 
of the dead, they also take the vase, hold it up to the 
sun, and call him as a witness, one of the embalmers 
{TopixevTOj) speaking on behalf of the deceased. The 
address, which Euphantus translated from the native 
E^gyptian language, is this : ' O Sun, our Lord, and 
all ye Gods who give life to man, receive me, and 
let me dwell with the ever-living Gods : for all my 
life long I worshipped the deities whom my parents 
pointed out to me, as long indeed as I lived in this 
world; and I always respected my parents, and I 
never killed a man, and 1 never refused to give up 
what was trusted with me for safe-keeping, and I 
never did anything else deserving of great blame. 
But if during my life-time I ever did v^rong, either in 
eating or drinking what I ought not to have eaten or 
drunk, it was not for myself, but for these that I sinned' 
(pointing to 'the vase which contained the viscera). 
After saying this, the embalmer throws the viscera 
into the river." 

This statement of a native of Batansea in Syria, 
and a writer of the third century of the Christian sera, 
though confirmed by the earlier authority of Plutarch 
(Symposion, cap. 16.), appears to be entirely unworthy 
of credit, if viewed as a part of the antient process of 
embalm ji^ xo Egypt 

VOL. n, u 
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But we know, from numerous examples, that the 
interior parts, even when not put into jars, were dis- 
posed of in a very different way from that described; 
by Forphyrius. In the mummy examined in Bruton 
Street, the internal parts had been taken out through 
an incision of the usual kind, and were placed in a 
mass on the outside of the stomach, where they had. 
imdergone the process of being scalded and blackened 
by the hot pitch, which had been plentifully poured 
over the whole body. In this instance the incision 
was not sewed up, as Herodotus describes, and indeed 
it does not appear that any example has yet been 
found of the incision being sewed up. Mr. Pettigrew 
observes, '^ the cut surfaces of this incision were, in 
all the instances that I have seen, merely broudbt 
together, not sewed, as stated by Herodotus.. M. 
Rouyer's experience coincides with mine*." In the 
Leeds mummy, " the edges of the opening were laid 
nearly in contact,^ but were not closed by any kind 
of suturef." In the mummy of Bruton Street, which 
was a male, and not embalmed in the best style, ttie 
operation of circumcision, which was an Egyptian 
practice, seemed to have been performed. The cavity, 
of the stomach contained lumps of pitch mixed with 
some strong aromatic substance, which smelled like 
myrrh, and was believed to be that substance. In 
other cases the cavity of the stomach has been found 
nearly filled with a brownish substance like sawdust, 
apparently composed chie6y of pounded aromatic mat- 
ter (the ^vfiiTiiJiaTa rerpififiivay pounded aromatksof 
Herodotus), which in the Leeds mummy were cassia 
and myrrh. Diodorus says (i. 91), that the kidneys 
and the heart were not taken out to be cleansed; 
but though this might be the case sometimes, there 
are plenty of examples which prove it was not the case 
always. In a mummy examined at the London Uni* 
* History of Mummies, p. 59. \ .'Uo^^ ^ttooAV^ ^ 4&« ; 
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Tersitytn 1834, part of the viscera were placed between 
the thigfas and under the hands. From oeing saturated 
with the embahning substances, a kind of hard cake 
was formed on the outer surface, which had a fracture 
like glue*. Part also were placed between the legs a 
little above the feet The obvious conclusion^ that 
while Herodotus and Diodorus described such pro- 
cesses as they heard of, such as they believed to be, 
and such as probably were, the most common, there 
were many variations which they either knew nothing 
of or did not care to mention. Besides this, the 
specimens of mummies which have been recently 
examined, undoubtedly belong to various epochs, and 
some to various places, so that we may reasonably 
expect to find some diversity in the mummifying pro- 
cesses. As to the incision in the side, and the taking 
ont of some portion or the whole of the internal parts, 
instances have occurred of mummies, which in other 
respects would belong to the first class, on which this 
(^ration had not been performed. 

After the body was cleaned and prepared with the 
aromatics, it was, according to Herodotus, placed for 
seventy days in natron ; and after this operation, which, 
however, we do not believe was always performed, it 
must, we presume, in addition to being washed, 
have had the aromatic substances put into the cavity 
of the body. Mr. Pettigrew (p. 61), says, that the 
Iplacing of the body in the saline Uquid would of 
necessity precede the application of the aromatics; 
bnt vire are inclined to follow the statement of Hero- 
dotus. Diodorus does not mention the pickling at 
all, and certainly it must have been dispensed wim in 

* In the inttance of the Leeds Mammy also, it is said, 
p. bO, **ike fractured surface of this substance (supposed to 
be fhe heart)* as well as of the former, bore a considerable 
resemblance to eloe: the same appearance was observed in 
the Mdneyf and slid in the tongtie*^ 
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many cases,, where the body appears tp have been 
plunged into boiling asphaltum, or to have had this 
liquid pitch plenti^y poured over it. M. Rouyer 
conjectures that the bodies must have been kept in 
vessels at a high temperature, till they were fully 
saturated with the resinous substances. 

Herodotus states the niunber of days for the pick- 
ling process to be seventy : Diodorus mentions more 
than thirty days as the time employed in the process 
of embalming. The statement in the book of Genesis 
agrees with neither account, but mentions seventy as 
the number of days that the Egyptians mourned. 

Mr. Pettigrew remarks, that, after the completion of 
the embalming process, he suspects that the cuticle 
was removed, though it is added that in the Leeds 
mummy this was not the case*. But if there is any 
foundation for the conjecture of Dr. Granville, that 
lime was used for removing the cuticle, it would 
appear that it must have been removed before the 
process of embalming ; and this for the reason as- 
signed by Mr. Pettigrew, that the body would in that 
state " more readily receive thebenefit of the palm-wine, 
which would act as an astringent, and in a manner 
tan the skin." 

The notion that the steeping in the natron preceded 
the application of the aromatics appears to have ori- 
ginated with M. Rouyertiif we imderstaiid him right. 
He says the process was commenced with lime, natron, 
and aromatics. The lime and the natron, acting as 
ahsorbents, would penetrate all the soft parts, and 
carry off the juices and the fat without destroying the 
.' fibre or the skin. The natron he supposes was used 
just as it was got from many of the lakes in Egypt, 

' ' ^ See Leeds Mummy^ p. 51 : '^ on maceratinp^ difieient por- 
■ 'tidns of the Mn, the cuticle was with ^reat facility separated.*' 

' f 'Notiee sur l4s Embaumens des ancieas Egyptieos^ par P.. C* 
-Roii/er; Descript.de l'Egypte,No\.N. 
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where it is found abundantly in the form of carbonate 
of 8oda. The aromatic sulratances having both styp- 
tic and absorbent, in addition to balsamic, qualities, 
would produce a kind of tanning operation on the 
body. This however, he considers, would not have 
been sufficient. He says that after the bodies were 
washed with the palm-wine, they were filled with 
resinous or bituminous substances, and placed in 
stoves of a proper temperature, where the heat united 
the resinous substances closely with all parts of the 
body. ** This operation,*' he adds, " of which no his- 
torian has spoken, was no doubt the principal and 
most important part of embalming." 

The rectum of a mummy has been found stuffed 
tight with linen, apparently with the view of keeping 
the aromatic substances in the body, while undergoing 
a process like the second mode described by Herodo- 
tus. "Whether this linen was intended to remain, or 
its being there was owing to mere carelessness on the 
part of the undertakers, we do not attempt to deter- 
mine. 

As to the position of the arms, M. Villoteau ob- 
serves, in the extract which we have given above, that 
in all the male mummies which he examined the 
arms and hands were crossed on the breast. But this 
is by no means a general rule, as we often find the 
arms extended along the sides or inclined a little 
towards one another and resting on the pudenda; 
and it appears clearly from all the notices of different 
writers that there was no invariable rule in this re- 
spect. 

A mummy, after undergoing the processes described, 
is not generally dryland brittle, even when examined 
at the present day : it is rather tough and slightly 
flexible ; and it would certainly require considerable 
trouble to tear one in pieces, which has been prepared 
in the best manner with asphaltaa« Y(\x«tiC.^\x&yjsR§k 
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inyaded E^ypt (B. C. 525), he was very carious about 
looking into the tombs, and opening mummies, with- 
out paying the least regard to the religious feelings of 
the conquered nation. Among other freaks he got 
hold of a mummy at Sais, which he supposed to be 
that of King Amasis, who died just before the inva- 
sion. After this mummy had undergone a sound 
whipping, accompanied by the application of sharp- 
pointed instruments and the plucking out of the hair 
of the body, it still proved so stubborn that the only 
chance of despatcljing it was by throwing it into ti^ 
fire. In doing this, as Herodotus remarks (iii. 16), 
Cambyses not only insulted the Egyptians, but disre- 
garded the religious opinions of his own people, who 
held fire to be a deity, and that to present a dead 
body to it was by no means a seemly thing. 

It is a fact known from antient writers, that 
the Egyptians were well acquainted with the art 
of gilding (Herod, ii. 182), which they ilsed for 
ornamenting statues. But the only instance of gild- 
ing connected with funeral purposes, that we can 
find in the Greek writers, is that recorded by Hero- 
dotus (ii. 129), where he says that the embalmed 
daughter of Mycerinus was placed in a wooden gilded 
cow : the cow was kept in an apartment of the palace 
at Sais, where Herodotus saw it. But many mum- 
mies that have been examined, have been gilded 
either in part or entirely. Mr. Pettigrew*s Greek- 
Egyptian mummy was probably, we may perhaps say 
certainly, gilded all over, and parts of the gilding still 
remain irregularly scattered on the feet, legs, arms, 
body, and head*. In other mummies the gilding has 
been observed on the nails of the fingers and toes ; 
on the eyelids, lips, face, and even on the sexual 
organs. 

* See the two fine plates of this mummy in Mr. Pettigtew'i 
Hiatory, &c. 
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In tbe mummy examined at the London Univer- 
sity ihe eyes were taken oat, and replaced by linen 
cloth made into a tolerably compact mass in order to 
fili the cavity of the eye : the pupil of the eye was 
represented by a little colouring in the centre of tlie 
linen* We Imve been informed that some mummies 
have been found with eyes of glass or porcelain ; but 
in other cases the eyes have been lefl in*. 

We have already remarked that female mummies 
are found with long beautiiul hair ; but the males, as 
far as we know, have the head, beard, and sometimes 
even the eyebrows shaved. This might in most 
cases have been done afler death. The priests, we are 
informed (Herod, ii. 37), shaved the whole body every 
third day, with a view to cleanliness, and to keep the 
body clear of vermin, which seem to abound in Egypt. 
This is well illustrated by the Leeds mummy, supposed 
to be a priest, of which the head, eyebrows, and beard 
had been closely shaved. Herodotus (iii. 1 2) remarks 
that the skulls of all the Egyptians that he saw on the 
battle-6eld near Pelusium were very thick, which he 
attributes (whether rightly or not we do not know) 
to the circumstance of the Egyptians shaving their 
heads from an early age, and not wearing any cover- 
ing for the head. This passage might at firist sight 
seem to imply that all the Egyptians wore their heads 
shaved ; but this is inconsistent with what follows : 
^ this is the cause of their not being bald, for you see 
fewer people b£dd in Egy{)t than in any other country." 
The object of the early shaving then was to strengthen 
the hair, which was afterwards worn thick and bushy, 
as we see in many of the paintings, and in the speci- 
mens already described from the British Museum. 
We must conclude, then, that the heads of laymen 
were shaved after the death ; and this, indeed, would 
appear to be a necessary preliminary in a country 
where men wore their hair long. 

* Leeds Mummy, "^^ 7; 
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« 

Tbe third mode oi embalming described by^ Hero- 
dotus must have been the most common, as it wfei 
the cheapest. The term syrmeea (jrvpnalvi\ a word 
applicable to any strong purgative dose *, can mean in 
this passage nothing but a powerful injection^ for tiui 
purpose of destroying the viscera and intestines. 
There is no authority for considering the word as^ a 
special name, descriptive of some particular com- 
pound. The^e bodies were steeped in natron fcnr 
seventy days, which is possibly a sacred number, as 
the same time for lying in pickle was allowed to all 
the bodies. These mummies, in which no bituminous 
matter or resins were used, were not of course cal- 
culated to last very long ; and, as they soon became 
very<» dry, they would be mere skeletons. - Bodies 
prepared in this or some equally cheap manner 
have been found buried in the sand at a Small depth: 
Some of these bodies have been merely dried : others 
have been filled with bituminous matter, or merely co- 
vered with charcoal, which last fact shows theEgyptians 
were acquainted with the antiseptic properties of this 
substance. The greater part of these bodies are still 
wrapped in rags of coarse cloth, and in mats made 
of reeds and palm-leaves t. 

When the operation of embalming was finished, 
that of swathing the body followed, which was per^ 
formed, according to Herodotus, by the embalmers 
(raf>(X6vra()|* Some notion of the quantity of cloth 
used for this purpose may be formed from Mr. David- 

^ Herodotus (ii. 77") uses the verb fv^fMtV^au^t in this {i^eneral 
senie, and proceeds to explain that he means it to include both 
emetics and clytiters. M. Rouyer, and others who have followed 
hijopy have supposed that by sffrmaa Herodotus meant to de- 
scribe . 2. particular injection,-~which is not the case. 

f^ ii. Kouyer. 

\ 'Some'modem writers have supposed the swathera to have 
befin !« distinct set of persons, named cholchytes. ' Thd 8Up[)d-' 
A//^0^/fpMBdedoii what, Ire V^iQie \^3^&^«o f«adnHK.iai^ 
Mr. Grey'a Papyfuti, See, iu Avv«^^*j^^*^^''V^^*''^1'^^'** 
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son's ^statement, that in his mummy the weight of 
the bandages, inchiding the outer sheet, was twenty- 
nine pounds, and their total length two hundred and 
ninety«two yards. In a mummy opened by Mr. 
Pettigrew, the cloth weighed thirty-five pounds and 
a half; and in the Leeds mummy, there were in no 
part less than forty thicknesses of cloth. When the 
mummy, with its envelopes, is first taken out of. its 
case, it presents the appearance of a large mass of 
qloth, somewhat resembling the general outline of the 
human figure. The whole is covered with an enve- 
lope generally of coarse, but in some cases of fine 
cloth ; this external cloth is generally of a reddish- 
brown colour, like the rest of the linen used in 
the swathing, but sometimes it has been found 
white. Under this envelope are the bandages, which 
consist, as Herodotus describes them, of strips of 
cloth (Te\afjL(ov€Q)i varying in length and breadth, 
both in the same and in different mummies. These 
pieces of cloth have been found several yards in 
length (in the instance of Mr. Davidson's mummy 
some were nine yards long), and in breadth from a 
few inches to a couple of feet, in the best preserved 
mummies. The bandages immediately below the 
envelope proceed in an oblique direction round the 
body from the head to the feet, and are in some 
cases glued together with gum, for the purpose of 
securing all that was below them. It has been ge- 
nerally observed that the cloth increases in coarseness 
as we come nearer to the body ; and all the hollow 
and depressed parts are carefully filled up, in order to 
give the surface more uniformity and roundness, and 
to enable the external bandages to be applied with 
more ease. In continuing the process of unwrapping, 
large pieces of linen have been found, not wrapped 
round the body, but lying by it. A piece of cloth of 
this inscriptioiif, found in the Leeda is^xsxvtfl^^ ^«^&^ 
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perfect vest, and thoug^h this is by no means the only 
instances of one being found, it is too curious to be 
passed over without further notice. " It is," says 
Mr. Osburn, " of a very simple form, being merely a 
piece of cloth, doubled and seamed together on two 
sides, like abag ; the aperture answering to the collar 
is cut out and hemmed round ; it has no sleeves, but 
the garment itself must have reached nearly to the 
elbow, where it was probably confined by some means ; 
the holes for the arms are liemmed round like the 
collar ; round the bottom is a fringe about an inch 
and a half in breadth. It is unquestionably the kind 
of Egyptian garment described by Herodotus, under 
the name of calasiris." Herodotus (ii. 81*) speaks of 
linen garments, fringed about the legs, as being the 
dress of the laity, for he has specially described that 
of the priests in another place (ii. 37) : over this 
linen vest they wore a wlute woollen vest, which, 
however, was never buried with them. The plain 
inference is, that he meant to say, that the linen vest 
was interred with the body, which in the instance of 
the Leeds mummy, and others also, we knoW to 
have been the case. 

The followers of the Orphic and Bacchic rite§ 
(which were, according to Herodotus, Egyptian), and 
the Pythagoreans also, did not bury their dead in 
woollen vests : there is a sacred reason assigned for 
this, says the old traveller, and this was always a 
good reason with him for telling no more. No man 
was ever more deeply imbued with the religious feel- 
ings of his age, and no man ever treated the religious 
usages and opinions of all nations with more decent 
respect, which is one among many proofs of his good 
sense. 

* One of the two military castes of Egypt was called 

calasines (Herod, ii. 164), a name evidently significant and 

indkaHifevf part of then draaa* 
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General Reynier, when in Egypt with the French 
expedition, obtained two tunics from the Arabs of Sak- 
k&rah, who said they found them in a hole filled with 
sand which they had cleared out. One of these tunics m 
of a square form, being three feet one inch long, and 
of equal breadth : the sleeves are about one foot fdiir 
inches long. There is an opening at the top for the 
head, and it was also open at the bottom, being, in 
this respect, pretty much in the form of a common 
shirt. In the lower part of the shirt, both before 
and behind, there are two square pieces of embroidery 
let into the cloth ; a similar square piece appears on 
each shoulder. On each of the arms there are also 
two pieces of embroidery; and one on each side 
between the hole for the neck and the square patch 
on the shoulder, hanging down before and behind, 

ike a pair of braces : these embroidered parts are 
eewed to the cloth. The embroidery conlains nothing 
at all that is of a pictorial kind, but is formed of 
squares and circles, and other forms of pure invention. 
Though this shirt is no doubt very antient, it bears no 
characters on it which determine positively if it be- 
longs to the early Egyptian or to a later period ; and 
the precise locality from which it came being un< 
known, cannot be used as any confirmation of either 
opinion. The cloth is yellow, and the embroidery 
brown. It was not determined if the material of the 
shirt was linen, cotton, or hemp; but the first is 
most likely. Some chemists conjectured that the 
embroidery was made of the hair of an animal. The 
body of the tunic is formed of two breadths or pieces, 
and the seams on each side are covered with a neat 
piece of edging : the bottom of the sleeves is edged 
in the same way. The opening for the neck could be 
contracted by some small ties which were still attached 
to it*. 
On reaching the cloths wbich are weaxoiiX. ^^\»^^ 

• See Egypte, Antiqmt68,v. pi. 5 •, andl>wctv^^i«wt^^'^«>'*^»^' 
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they are sometimes so bound together, and blackened 
with the scalding bituminous matter, as to form a 
hard mass, which can only be got from the body by 
' cutting and with much trouble. In some mummies 
the extremities are first bandaged separately, be- 
ginning with the ends of the toes and fingers and 
going upwards. Of some mummies, which Belzoni 
took to be personages of importance, he says, *' the 
bandages are strips of red and white linen intermixed, 
covering the whole body, and forming a curious effect 
from the two colours. The arms and legs are not 
enclosed in the same envelope with the body, as in 
the common mode, but are bandaged separately, 
even the fingers and toes being preserved distinct. 
They have sandals of painted leather on their feet, 
and bracelets on their arms and wrists. They are 
always found with the arms across the breast, but 
not pressing it ; and the body is bound with such a 
quantity of linen, that the shape of the person is care- 
fully preserved in every limb. The cases in which 
mummies of this sort are found are somewhat better 
executed ; and I have seen one that had the eyes and 
eyebrows of enamel, beautifully executed in imita- 
tion of nature." Belzoni also observes, that there is 
evidently a great difference in the modes in which 
mummies are preserved — a circumstance that might 
naturally be expected,and one that is fully confirmed by 
all the specimens examined in Europe. Some, he adds, 
are wrapped in very coarse cloth, and the quantity used 
on the inferior bodies is small with that employed on 
personages of rank. Economy was not overlooked 
in furnishing the mummy with his linen wrappings : 
we find a great deal of old cloth about them, some of 
which has evidently been much worn, and occa- 
fiionally darned by some thrifty housewife. 
i '■ .The following description of a mummy, as it must 
i^«i^ ^ppe^^in its fuiVswalVni^^ Nii\i«iv\\.^waa \u6t 
ready to be boxed up, fe from ttifc^ -^^Vfc ^tAAwsa^ 
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tion in Minotoli *.— -The wrappings are as usual of a 
red colour, supposed to be from the dye of madder. 
Very regularly disposed white bandages are placed 
over these wrappings, and their ends are fastened on 
the top of the head, with a kind of seal of Nile mud. 
A papyrus-roll in the royal collection (at Berlin) 
bears three impressions, also made in Nile mud, 
through which a thread runs. On the breast of the 
deceased is the sacred beetle, the symbol of Phtah 
and of the generating power of the world: the 
beetle is cut out of lapis lazuli, and has golden 
wings ; it holds a solar disk between its fore- legs ; 
the four deities of the lower world stand below it^ 
two on each side ; below them is a line of hierogly- 
phics, all made of strongly gilded enamel. 

Besides the wrappings of the body it is not un- 
usual to find small wooden or porcelain figures with 
the mummies, especially under the first set of band- 
ages. Scarabaei of various kinds of stone, papyri, 
and a great variety of small objects, have been found 
on the bodies, under the arms, between the legs, and 
in various other places. Sometimes a written papyrus 
was also placed under the sole of the foot, as we see 
from the form of a Greek papyrus found by Fassa- 
lacqua. But perhaps the most curious discovery yet 
made is that of a portrait which Mr. Fettigrewf 
found placed upon the bandages of a mummy sent 
to the British Museum by Mr. Salt. The painting 
is on a thin piece of cedar-wood, and has the appear- 
ance of a young manj:. The hair is black, and 

* See plate xxxviii. f History of Mummies, p. 100. 

I See the plate in Mr. Pettigrew's work. He obsenres, that 
'< Mr. Sams has a portion of a similar portrait, which in the 
style, management of colours, &c.j bears a strong resemblance 
to that in the Museum." A painted head similar to that In 
Salt's collection, apparently also a portrait, is engrtivisd in 
Becker's Augusteum on Description des Monumens Antiques 
qui se iwuveat i Dresde^ 3 torn. fo\,l«\i^^ \%^^\W^/V^«;^^ 
^,iv/%*^i9WJ4f portrait gJL. a fema\«v,.^^. v^ , . ^>^.^>^ 
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apparently thick and curly ; the complexion is a ltd, 
very like that of the figures in the Egyptian paintings 
of the Museum ; the eyes are very large and exceedingly 
well furnished with eyehrows and lashes ; the nose 
is straight and well-formed; the mouth and chin 
rather small and well-formed ; the ears are large, 
biit not placed so high as we observe on the statues : 
the neck is bare. The figure, which is of bust pro- 
portions, shows the upper portions of the dress, 
which plainly consists of two distinct parts, of which 
the outer appears to differ from the under vest, both 
in texture and in the way it is worn. It reminds us 
of the expression of Herodotus (iwava0\tih6v% 
which he uses to describe the upper garment being 
thrown or drawn over the under. The painter has 
taken some pains to give roundness and relief to the 
features, and altcmther has fUrnished us with the 
best specimen of Egyptian face-painting that we 
have yet seen. 

Ailer all the labour bestowed on the preparation 
of a mummy, it is natural to expect that the name, 
and titles of the deceased, if he had any, would 
ai^ear on some part of the wrappings or on the case. 
In the Leeds mummy* there was found on the band- 
ages of the head and face a thong composed of three 
straps of red leather, " sewed by a single stitch. To 
these, a smaller piece, and of a different shape, is 
attached by means of two leathern strings." Another 
piece was found which appeared to have broken off from 
the restf. These pieces of leather have figures and 
hieroglyphics on them, which are said to be evidently 
the impressions of heated metal types. Mr. Osburn 
(following the system of ChampoUion) has determined 
this individual to be Natsif-amon, a contemporary of 
Rdmesses V., whose reign commenced B. C. 1493. 

* See p, 4, and 24» &c. 

f'See tJ^e drawings of these val\iA «a^>^ ^t tt^^ \!fef^% 
MummjTm 
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In the mummy examined at the London Univer- 
sity certain marks were observed at the termination 
of several rollers or bandages. Though these marks 
presented some variations, such as are of common oc- 
currence in Egyptian writing, where a group of 
figures is repeated, yet they were evidently intended, 
in each instance, to express the same thing. If we 
assign to these symbols phonetic, that is, alphabetic 
values, there results a name which we may call 
Canopus. Canopus was the name of a city in the 
Delta, and some modified form of the name might also 
belong to an individual. The name was accompanied 
by the symbol explained by Dr. Young to signify 
^ year*," cind by the numend marks which express 
" seventeen." We have already derived an inference 
from Herodotus, that the makers and painters of the 
mummy-case formed a distinct profession : the labour 
cf the embalmers terminated with the wrappings, on 
some of the parts of which they would probably 
place the individual's name, in onler that he might 
be recc^ized among the rest in the embalming-shop, 
and that people might get their own mummies. A 
small narrow stripf formed of several pieces of cloth 
fastened together, and painted with the individual's 
name, was observed on taking the mummy out of its 
case. This strip seems to have been attached to the 
front and outer part of the mummy, when it was 
completed and ready to be delivered to the friends, 
who could thus at once recognize it out of a large 
number. It might very fairly be conjectured that the 
number seventeen expressed the individual's age, but 
in this instance it was impossible, as the man was 
certainly not young. Such an indication would also 
have been more appropriate on the case or coffin, where 
however it did not occur. A mummy opened by 

* See Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature, p. ICQ. . 
f See MmutoWs Drawiogi, 
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Mr. Pefctigrew,at the College of Surgeons in London, 
had his name and title not only on the case, but also 
on a fillet of linen- loosely folded round the legs, 
which was the first object that presented itself on 
opening the case. The name was repeated four 
times, with the omission in one instance of some of 
the symbols, on other parts of the wrappings. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Pettigrew's version of the symbols, 
" the mummy was that of a priest of the Temple of 
Ammon, but that he was of an inferior order of the 
priesthood (an incense-bearer), and that his name 
was Horseisi, and the son of Naspihiniegor, of the 
same grade and profession." 

The case of a mummy brought from Thebes by 
M. Cailliaud, contains a Greek inscription of about one 
hundred and forty-four letters, forming a narrow band 
on the whole length of the case. The inscription 
informs us that the individual was called Petemenpn, 
alias Ammonius ; was the son of Soter, who was the 
son of Cornelius Pollius : his mother was Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Ammonius. The age of the deceased 
was twenty-one years, four months, and twenty-two 
days: he died in the nineteenth year of Trajan, on 
the eighth of the month Payni. On a papyrus found 
under one of the wrappings of the mummy, the 
name Petemenon in Greek characters appeared, and 
a beautiful scarf, which formed part of the wrappings 
of the body, also had on it the initials Am in Greek 
characters. Thus all doubt was removed as to the 
body belonging to the case in which it was found by 
M. Cailliaud*. 

A mummy-case, found at Thebes by Mr. Grrey,also 
contained a Greek inscription, which was lithographed 
by the London Egyptian Society. A fac-simile 

* Observations, &c., ai roccasion d'un zodiaque Egyptien peint 
daas.uQe caisse de momie qui porte une inscripuon Grec^yoe 
du temps de TrajAn ; par M.. LeUoniie, Paris, 1824. 
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of it'iA also gWen in the essay of Letronne (re- 
ferred to in- the note), in which the author ingeni- 
ously shows how he supplied the deficient letters in 
M. CaiUiaud's inscription, hy the help of Mr. Grey's, 
and a fragment of another mummy found at Thebies. 
it appears, in fact, that all the three mummies came 
from one tomb, and belonged to the same family. 

In the course of the remarks it has been assumed 
that the cloth used for swathing the mummies, is 
linen and not cotton. Yet many writers and tra- 
vellers in Egypt speak both of linen and cotton 
cloths as used in the wrappings of mummies ; and 
some contend that cotton cloth alone was used for 
this purpose. Though all the specimens that we 
have seen bear a much stronger resemblance to 
linen than to cotton, this external appearance can- 
not be insisted on as any proof either one way or the 
other.- It is now well known that no test but that of 
the microscope is decisive as to this question ; and 
that in all cases where it has been applied the struc- 
tare ^of the fibre is that of linen and not cotton 
thread*. 

Flax is probably one of the indigenous products of 
Egypt ; it Vfras cultivated and manufactured at least in 
that country as far back as we know any thing of the 
country itself. There is no proof, that we know, 
from monuments, and certainly none to be derived 
from- Herodotus, that cotton was cultivated, or cotton 
cloth made in Egypt in the fifth century B. C. That 
the Egyptians, however, were acquainted with cotton 
even in the sixth century B. C, appears from the 
statement of Herodotus (iii. 47), who describes a 
thorax or coat of mail, sent as a present by Amasis 
Uy<the Samians, made of linen, but ornamented with 
gold jEind cotton. The word used by Herodotus for 
cotlon^ii^ tree-wool (tipia &9ro (vXov),and Nearchusft 
♦ See chap. r. f Anian, ludVkft, ok^. Vi* 
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i¥ho visited India about a century later thta Herd- 
dotUB travelled in Egypt, has no one word to deecribe 
the cotton dress of the Indians : he says that it is 
made of flax from trees (\ivov rov diro r&v iey^piuv). 
That cotton may have been introduced and cultivated 
in Egypt afler the Macedonian expedition to India 
seems probable : but authorities, which tend to prove 
that the plant was cultivated under the Roman em- 
perors, or the times immediately preceding the Roman 
occupation of Egypt, must not be stretched to prove 
what they do not prove, that cotton was cultivated in 
Egypt under the Pharaohs. As the Eg^tians olM 
tained by commercial exchange cassia and cinnamon, 
which are undoubted Asiatic products, so we may 
conclude they received occasionally cotton and cotton 
cloths. In forming our conceptions of the nature of 
antient commerce, we must always bear in mind that 
at no date to which historical records take us back 
does the commercial intercourse of remote parts ever 
seem to have been compressed within narrow limits. 
In all ages and in all countries of which historical 
records exist, products have found their way fhxn 
(heir native soil to the most remote people who have 
had any thing to give in exchange for them. And 
further we may observe, that in all countries, even 
at the present day, a wider range of commerce is 
indicated by the various and numerous products 
which enter into daily consumption than could be 
inferred from the evidence of written books. It is 
rather singular that Herodotus describes the mumm]^ 
cloth under the compound term, bysdne sindon 
(fivtralvri tnvl^v)^ neither of which words is the same 
as Imm or Hax Q^ivov)^ which he describes in other 
passages as the material of the under vestment. Yet, 
if the historian is consistent, we must interpret 
byasine aindon to be linen, for he says that the linen 
garment worn by the IWiiigia ^<^\\iViert^%K\tJh the 
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dead body ; but the woollen vest is not. Further, if 
it is admitted that linen is the only cloth found about 
embalmed mummies, as modern investigation so 
far shows, we must, on this ground also, interpret 
byline sindon^ to be linen, provided it be admitted 
that Herodotus really knew what was the material of 
the cloths used about the mummies. The quantity of 
old, worn, and darned cloth that we find about the 
mummies shows clearly enough that the cast-oflT 
vestments of the living were collected (by the old 
clothesmen of the day?), and used for part of the 
'wrappings of the dead. But Herodotus always uses 
the word /men when speaking of the under vest- 
ment of the living; and, therefore, the old vest- 
ments found about the mummies are, according to 
his account, line^ also, which is confirmed by the 
evidence of the microscope. Further, there is no 
difference, but degree of fineness, perceptible to the 
eye, and none ascertained by the microscope, be- 
tween the old clothes found about the mummies and 
the other wrappings. The whole evidence is, so far, 
decidedly in favour of linen wrappings being used 
about the dead, and no other*. 
Herodotus speaks of the wooden case as being the 

* We have little or no doubt that Sindon is a word foroMsd 
from Sindhus, the Sanscrit name of the Indus^ and probably 
of the adjacent country. Sindon would then signify what 
came firom the country of the Sindi or Indi. It is difficult to 
assign any reason for Herodotus usin^ the word here in the 
senM of ** linen", and not using it, as we conjecture he did not, 
in its true sense* But if we suppose the fine cloths generaUy 
had obtained the name of sindon, from the characteristic fine- 
ness of Indian imported cloths, we may conjecture that the 
word was applied by Herodotus to fine cloth, without regard 
to the material. The words byttine sindon are again used by 
JBCeiodotus (vii. 181), where he is speaking of bandages applied 
to ihe wounds of a man : in this case also, it is presumed that 
the ternw mean linen, which is a much moie 'aig^fto^uvl*^ 
matidU /or Jbbdi^g wounds than cottoa. - 
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next thing afler the swathing;. but we may &ir^ 
infer from his description, as we have before re- 
marked, that the mummies of the poorer classes had 
no cases. This agrees with Belzoni's observatioiL 
" The lower classes were not buried in cases : they 
were dried up, as it appears, afler the regular prepa- 
ration of the seventy days. Mummies of this sort 
were about in the proportion of ten to one of the 
better class, as near as I could calculate by the quan- 
tity I have seen of both ; and it appeared to me, that, 
after the operation of the nitre, adopted by the mummy- 
makers, these bodies may have been dried in the son. 
Indeed, for my own part, I am pei^uaded it was so ; 
as there is not the smallest quantity of gum or any 
thing else to be found on them. They have no orna- 
ments about them of any consequence ; and they are 
piled up in layers, so as to crowd several caves exca- 
vated for the purpose in a rude manner." 

Before the better kind of mummies were put into 
their wooden cases, they were placed in a shell, made 
(in the instance of the mummy examined in Brutop 
Street,) in the following manner : nine thick layers 
of hempen or linen clot£ were well gummed together, 
so as to make a strong but flexible kind of boarct, 
something like a piece of papier niache. This was 
formed into the shape of the swathed mummy, which 
was inserted in it, by means of a longitudinal aperture 
on the under side reaching from the feet to the head! 
The two sides of this long aperture were then drawn 
together by a coarse kind of stitching, apparently done 
with a large needle. Thin hempen cord, which was 
in tolerable preservation, was the thread used in this 
instance. The inside of this hempen case was covered 
with a^hin coating of plaster, to which patches of Nile 
mud or a sofl loam were found adhering. The out- 
side was also covered with such a plaster, on which 
rude figures of beetles^ ib'v<k%^ &c.^ were painted, 
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apparently with ochrous earths tempered with water, 
^ese Were easily rubbed off with the finger, except 
where they were fixed by an outer coating of gum. 
On the upper part of this case a human face was 
represented as usual ; and for the purpose of giving 
additional strength and firmness to that part of the 
hempen covering, a considerable quantity of earth 
and plaster had been stuck on the inside, so that it 
would be more easy to mould the material on the out- 
side, while still flexible, into a resemblance to the 
human form. The face was covered with a strong 
varnish to keep the colour fixed. The head-dress 
was of the usual form, but there was no representa- 
tion of the beard, which is generally found on the 
coverings of male mummies. The outer case in 
which this mummy was sent to the Society's rooms 
was a plain box of the Egyptian fig-sycamore, the 
parts of which were fastened together with wooden 
pegs. This wood was used by the Egyptians for a 
great variety of purposes, as we find even common 
, domestic utensils made of it. The pegs of these syca- 
more cases are not always of the sycamore wood, which 
when cut thin would hardly be so suitable as some 
mpre closely-grained wood. In the mummy opened 
at the ■ London University, the pegs of the inner 
wooden coffin were of a difierent wood, which was 
apparently cedar. This is also the case with bodies 
embalmed in the highest style of fashion, which 
have, in addition to the inner coffin which we have 
described, an outer wooden box, such as Herodotus 
mentions, with a human face, male or female, painted 
on it. Some of these cases are plain, and others 
hj^hly ornamented with figures of sacred animals, or 
with paintings representing mythological subjects. 
, The wooden case which contains the body is some- 
tjnies cut out of one piece of wood, and the inside is 
iaaAe sinodtbi and Hi for the rec^^on of libft \n\\v\it^ 
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figures by laying on it a thin coat of 6qe plaaber^ 
This plaster is also found used as a lining for tlie, 
wooden cases which are not made of a single piece*. 
There is often a second wooden case still more highly 
ornamented, and covered with paintings secured by a 
strong varnisht* The general resemblance in the 
paintings on the exterior of these cases shows that 
they must refer to some general subject, and not 
merely to the individual; and the character of the' 
subject depicted proves clearly that they are intended 
to embody the ideas of the Egyptians as to the state 
of death, the judgment or trial which preceded the 
admission into the regions below, and other matters 
connected with the ritual of the dead and the process 
of embalming. 

The upper part of both the wooden cases is made 
to represent a human figure, and the sex is eleaily 
denoted by the. character of the head-dress and the 
presence or absence of the beard. Both the head- 
dress and the ornaments about the neck, as far as the 
bosom, are exactly of the same character as those 
which we see on the sculptures and the paintings. 
The brief remark of Herodotus, that the friends put 
the< swathed mummy *' into a wooden figure made to 
resemble the human form," is amply borne out. Tke 
exterior front part of the case below the bosom con- 
tains sometimes a representation of a seated female 
figure, generally called an Isis, with outstretched 
wings. 

Mr. Grey found the coffin of a mummy, which was 
not made in imitation of the human form, as usual, 
but it was merely an oblong trunk, with an arched 
cover, and a pillar rising a httle at each angle. On 
this coffin there was a Greek inscription to the follow- 
ing effect : *' The tomb of Tphuto (or Tphus), the 

. * London University mummy ; Leeds mummy, 
f iSi^fpeeim«asitt\)i!^BuUALU»ieuiD^ 



daugliter of Heracl«$u8 Boter and Sarapos. She waa 
bom in the fifth year of Adrian our Lord, the second 
Athjrr; and died in the eleventh year,Tybi the tenth, 
aged six years, two months, and eight days. 8he waa 
Imried in the twelfth year, the twelfth of Athyr." Tha 
interment in this case was ten months after the 
death* 

Herodotus says that the wooden mummy-cases, 
when deposited in the tomb, were placed upright on 
one end against the wall ; and this is the position in 
which they could be most conveniently pla^, in any 
chamber that is high enough to admit them standing, 
It will be observed, that the bottom of the mummy- 
case is flattened, and made to have a considerable 
base, which is effected by giving the bottom a projec- 
tion in front large enough to receive the feet and all 
their bandages. As the olyect also was to have the 
best possible representation of the deceased, the stand-> 
ing position would be much more suitable for this, 
especially when the arms of the figure were repre* 
seated on the external case, folded upon the breast 
with some symbol in each band, as in the case of the 
Leeds mummy. The portion of the painted figures 
on the case will not prove anything, since they are 
placed upright on the front oif the case, so as to be 
best seen when the case is upright ; but on the sides 
they are in a direction at right angles to those on 
the front, and of course would be best seen when the 
case waa lying flat. In our modern museums and 
collections we generally find the mummy placed up* 
ri^t against a wall, which, as we have observed, 
mold b* the most convenient position. Belzoni 
observes that he never found a mummy-case placed 
in an upright position; but Passalacqua found one 
instanoe of a mummy so placed. '^I found the 

tTooflg^JDiMmrisiia HieioglyphM|llttmVw%i\s\Vi« 
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mummies,"' says Belzoni *, ** lying regulariy.in hori- 
zontal rows, and some were sunk in a cement, which 
must have been nearly fluid when the cases were 
placed on it." In one place Belzoni saw eight mum- 
mies, all lying in the position in which they, were 
originally placed, and all facing the east. The cases 
were imbedded four inches deep in mortar, ^elzoni, 
however, describes 2i picture of a mummy in a stand- 
ing position, in what he calls the entrance-hall of the 
great tomb which he opened at Thebes. 

A tablet in the British Museum represents four 
mummies standing erect, that is, resting on the flat 
part which forms the bottom of the upper and under 
case towards the feet. Several females are approach- 
ing the mummies; some are crouched on their hams, 
in the posture usually observed in Egyptian paintings 
or sculpture, both before and behind, and embracing 
the mummies. This scene may possibly represent 
some periodical visit of the females of a family to the 
tomb of their relatives. One of the figures is either 
offering incense to the mummies or holding up a 
light to their faces — ^perhaps both at once. 

The Museum contains a wooden case of a female 
mummy, purchased recently at. a sale of Mr. Salt's 
collection, which is of an enormous size, being about 
seven feet six inches high, and about three feet wide 
in the widest part. The sides of the box and the sides 
of the lid consist of two thicknesses of wood, one 
within the other, closely fitting; and so far the case is 
like one box let into another which just receives it 
The thickness of the sides thus formed by the two 
pieces is nowhere less than six inches, ' The bottom 
of the inside of the box or lower part is covered with 
a thin layer of pitch, on which the outline of a female 
figure is painted in yellow lines: the outer surface of 
the lid is also similarly smeared, and covered in the 
same: way with psdutiiig m ^ ^eWo^. colour. The 
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mommy which belongs to this case is gilded all over-^ 
at present it is not open to the public. 

The fELce on this mummy-case is black, but various 
colours were used for the face on mummy-cases. 
Another outer mummy-case in the British Museum 
has a flesh-<x)loured face and black eyes. The sur- 
face of this case is covered with a thin coat of plaster, 
on which the colours are laid. There is generally 
more than one coating of the paint, for we may fre- 
quently observe that there is one thin layer under 
another. Wherever the carpenter or coffin-maker 
had left small irregularities in the wood, as about the 
head, these are all tilled up, rounded, and made smooth 
with a fine plaster. 

The last covering for the body was a sarcophagus 
of stone, which, as it would cause an additional and 
heavy expense, could only, we may suppose, be used 
for kings and wealthy people. Belzoni found a stone 
sarcophagus* at Thebes, with two mummies in it. 
There are several fine specimens of these stone coffins 
in the British Museum, and one near the door of the 
court-yard, just .within the area. These sarcophagi 
consist of two parts, a case to contain the body, formed 
of one piece of stone, open at the top ; and a lid to fit 
the opening. 

There are two very large sarcophagi of a different 
material in the Egyptian room of the Museum, which 
deserve a more minute description. Both are at present 

* Sarcopbagns (jrttpiu^^»i) is a Greek wozd, literally sig- 
ia![y\ngflesh'eater, Pliny (ii. 96, xxxfi. 17), who is fond of col- 
lecting marvellous tales, sajrs it was worked at Assos in the 
mroad, and so called from i^ power to destroy hmnan bodies. 
It has been conjectured that this is a calcareous stone, which 
18 likely enough in a country which, like Asia Minor, abounds 
so mucn in all varieties of calcareous stone ; but as to Pliny*s 
authority to decide this matter, it is of no value at all. We do 
not know who tot ajjplied the term to Egyp\^«& «>Um% q^^&b&% 

VOL, II, \ 
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without lids ; they stand, one on each side of the gallery 
in which they are placed, and opposite to each other. 
That on the right (No. 23) is styled, in the Museum 
catalogue, *' a sarcophagus of hlack granite from Cairo, 
used by the Turks as a cistern, which they called the 
Lovers' Fountain.'' The position in which this sar- 
cophagus stood at Cairo may be seen in one of the 
drawings belonging to Sir Robert Ainslie*. It occu- 
pied a nidie under the steps of a mosque, in one of 
the small squares of Cairo ; and served as the basin of 
a fountain, called the Lovers', it being a popular belief 
that its water possessed the power of curing love. A 
large hole has been drilled in it on one end, at the 
lower part. 

This sarcophagus appears to be a species of basalt, 
or perhaps a breccia; but certainly differs in its mate- 
rial as well as its ornaments very much from its neigh- 
bour opposite. It has some sculptures upon it, wluch 
have sometimes been called volutes, from their sup- 
posed resemblance to this important part of an Ionic 
capital ; though in truth we cannot discover this simi- 
larity. The intaglios upon it are less numerous than 
those on the larger sarcophagus, but many of them 
of a larger size. 

The other sarcophagus (No. 10) is in every respect 
a much more curious work of art. It fell into the hands 
of the English, together with other valuable antiqui- 
ties, at the capitulation of Alexandria. The French t 
found it, according to their own account, in the court 
of the mosque of St. Athanasius at Alexandria, under 
a small octagonal building, where it was a kind of 
object of adoration to the Musulmans, whose reve- 
rence, however, had not prevented them from making 
twelve large holes in the lower part of it, in order to 

^ * Views in Egypt, from the origiaal drawings in the posses- 
Bwn o£ Sir Robert Ainslie. LoVidou, 1 804. 
/ Egypte, V, pL 39, 40; and vo\.N.^NO»T>fe^ccv^V«^*'Xl^, 
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turn it into a kind of reservoir or bath. The material of 
this sarcophagus is a breccia from a quarry in the The- 
bais, of a character similar to what is called in Italian 
breccia verde. Its principal component parts are 
rounded fragments of granite, and porphyry of the 
most brilliant and varied colours. The base .is a deep 
green rock equally hard. Where the stone is polished 
it shows large spots more or less rounded, and pro- 
ducing a beautiful efiect. The Egyptians have seldom 
used this stone, which is very difficult to work ; and 
yet the sculpture is so fine that we see sometimes 
eight, ten, or twelve hieroglyphics in the space of a 
square inch. The superficies sculptured is more than 
one hundred feet square (Fr.), and the number 
of characters surpasses 21,700*. There is abeautifiil 
drawing of this sarcophagus in the great French work 
on Egjpt, which we believe to be very exact. A 
draughtsman was sent over from Paris, who took im- 
pressions of the figures in sulphur, and thus had the 
opportunity of ascertaining the number of figures with 
tolerable accuracy. The print will give a general 
idea of the appearance of the sarcophagus and the 
efiect produced by such a number of small figures ; 
but nothing short of a minute examination of it in 
detail can convey any adequate notion of the immense 
labour of working such a hard material, and of the 
ease and correct outline which many of the animal 
forms exhibit. This sarcophagus is rounded at one 
end and flat at the other ; the rest of it has the form 
of a large box. The thickness of the material, mea- 
sured across the fiat rim on the top, varies in different 
parts : at the fiat end it is about ten inches, in other 
parts about nine, in thickness. The length of the 
sarcophagus is about ten feet three inches; it is 
about four feet two inches wide at the feet ; five feet 
four inches at the head ; and about three feet nine 
^ On the authority of the Yiei^O:^ 'VOiVi 
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indies high, tt is sculptured both witluR and withont, 
with various figures of men and animals; but the hiero- 
glyphics in the inside are not so numerous as on the 
outside. A specimen of what one small portion con- 
tains is seen in this print. 

On this sarcophagus we recognize the icarahcem 
sctcer, or the African scarabseus, found, among other 
places, on the Barbary coast. He is distinguished 
by his radiated clypeus, which is distinctly marked in 
one of the specimens on the stone. Here we have also 
a specimen of a human figure with a beetle's head. 
The various animals represented on this and some 
other monuments of the Museum have been cut on a 
block, and will be discussed in a separate chapter. 
The sculptures on the outside cover about eighty-two 
square feet. 

Dr. Clarke* wrote a dissertation to prove that 
this was the sarcophagus in which Alexander's body 
was placed. Those who are curious to see his proofs 
must read his essay. We shall state .briefly the chief 
facts of the funeral of Alexander, premising that 
though it is within the limits of possibilities that the 
sarcophagus may, at some time, have contained the 
body of Alexander, we do not think that this can be 
satisfactorily established. It appears almost demon- 
strable that the sarcophagus was not originally made 
for him. 

Alexander died at Babylon, where his body was 
embalmed, either in the Persian or Egyptian fashion. 
Arrhidffius t employed himself for two whole years in 
preparing the magnificsent vehicle which was to convey 
the body to Egypt. Diodorus has given a minute 
description of the splendid car and all its ornaments. 
The bbdy, as Diodorus informs us, was enclosed in a 
case of wrought gold; and over the upper part of 

• * See Clarice's Tomb of Alexander, 
f SeeDiodom*, xvm.'p.^AA. '\2L.^\^\jV<ixv,%» 
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thid case a golden covering (jcaKvmilp) Was fastened. 
When the procession had reached Syria, Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, met it with an army, took possession of 
the body, and instead of conveying it to die temple of 
Ammon, its original destination, carried it to Alex- 
andria. Here he constructed a tt^menos, worthy of 
the hero, both for its extent and for the buildings 
which adorned it ; and here he deposited the body 
of the Macedonian king, who was elevated to the 
rank of a hero, as being the founder of the city, and 
honoured with sacrifices and periodical festivals. 
The policy of placing the body of Alexander in the 
new capital of £^gypt was shown by the effect which 
it had in enabling Ptolemy to rally his soldiers round 
the remains of their great commander, and to resist 
successfully all attempts to dislodge him from Egypt. 

According to Strabo*, the body of Alexander was 
deposited in that part of the palace, called Soma (the 
body), which contained the tombs of the Ptolemaic 
kings of Eg^t. When Strabo was in Egypt, the 
body, he says, was still in Alexandria, but not in the 
same case (rvcXoc). There is no reason to think that 
he saw the bodv, so far as his remarks show. Its 
original case, which he ascribes to Ptolemy, was of 
gold ; the second case was of glass. The golden one 
was stolen by Ptolemy, surnamed Cocces, who in- 
vaded Alexandria from Syria, but was soon ejected. 
How long after this accident the body might be 
without a case we do not know. 

When Augustus took possession of Alexandria, afler 
the death of Antony, he ordered the body of Alex- 
ander in its case to be brought from the tomb. He 
placed a golden crown on the corpse, scattered flowers 
over it, and paid adoration to the great founder of the 
city. This may be viewed as an act of superstition, 
or of policy, or of either combined with curiosity. 
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The body of Alexander appears then to have existed 
at Alexandria to the time of Augustus ; and, what is 
not surprising, the tradition of his tomb being at 
Alexandria continued to the time of the French 
occupation of Egypt, at the close of the eighteenth 
century*. After the body was turned out of its 
tomb and destroyed, whenever that might be, it was 
natural enough for the tradition to attach to one of 
the most curious remaining monuments of antiquity, 
the large sarcophagus of the Museum, which the city 
of AlexaCnder contained within its walls. But there 
is no proof worth the name of proof, that this sarco- 
phagus contained the body of Alexander. The 
Ptolemaic kings of Egypt were embalmed and buried 
in the same building, as we learn both from Strabo 
and the remark of Augustus, who being asked if he 
wished to see the bodies of the Ptolemies, said, that 
he was satisfied with seeing that of Alexander — ^he 
"wanted to see a king, not mere carcasses." The 
sarcophagus then might have belonged to any of the 
Ptolemies, as weD as to Alexander, to say nothing of 
the objection as to Strabo's assertion that it was made 
of glass, not of stone. A fnrther objection has been 
made to the supposition of this sarcophagus having 
belonged to Alexander, since phonetic values have 
been assigned to many Egyptian symbols. The 
name of Alexander, as it occurs on Egyptian monu- 
ments, is not the same as the name which frequently 
occurs on this sarcophagus : the name on this sarco- 
phagus has been read, whether right or wrong makes 
no great matter, to be that of Amyrtaeus, the Saite who 
reigned from B. C. 414 to 408. It is unlikely that 
Alexander would have been placed in a second-hand 
sarcophagus, and still more unlikely that he would 

* See Clarke's Travels^ vol. v. p. 336. 
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ever have been placed in any sarcophagus which bore 
the name of another king, and does not bear his 
own. 

It has just been mentioned that the name on this 
sarcophagus has been read as that of Amyrtseus. 
ChampoUion made it the sarcophagus of Arthout, 
B.C. 1170. Seyfiarth fixes its date from his astrono- 
mical interpretation of the symbols, at B. C. 1631, 
and says, that it belongs to Sethos, Sesostris, Thuoris, 
Memnon, or Menelaus, the first king of the nineteenth 
dynasty, who was born at the date just given, and 
whose names appear in every part of the saroo* 
phagus. 

We must not omit to give the testimony of Leo 
Africanus *, which shows that in the sixteenth century 
of our sera the tradition above referred to was in fufl 
vigour. ** In the midst of the rubbish of Alexandria 
there is a small building like a chapel or shrine, 
which contains a remarkable tomb, that is held in 
great veneration by the Mohammedans. They say 
it contains the body of Alexander, a very greai pro- 
phet and king— so it is written in the Koran." The 
Mohammedans have plenty of authority just as good 
for proving abundance of facts quite as true. 

There is in the Museum a stone sarcophagus, 
marked No. 39, and described in the Museum 
catalogue as '' a stone sarcophagus, discovered in a 
tomb at Thebes — the paintings on it have been 
restored.'' Some of the colours leave the stone on 
being slightly touched with the moistened finger, and 
the reds and yellows appear merely fixed on with 
water : this maybe the restored part. In other parts 
there is a varnish on the stone, no doubt original, of 
a dirty white colour, which in several places is peeting 

* Book viii. 
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off in a single flake^ like a coat of oil-paint. The 
colours that are on thb coating come off with it. 

A sarcophagus in the British Museum, made of a 
^ery compact dark stone, is a beautiful specimen of 
Egyptian workmanship. It is not numbered, but 
from its position must be called No. 32. It con- 
sistB of an upper and an under piece, and in form 
difiers little from other sarcophagi ; but it is charac- 
terized by an extreme degree of polish. It has few 
figures upon it, and no grooving to represent the hair, 
or any other elaborate work about the head and face. 
The features of the face, with the ear and beard, are 
carefully represented in high relief. The only sculp- 
tures upon it are three vertical bands of hien^lyphics 
on the upper surface of the lid, reaching from just 
below the chin to the feet. On each side of the 
triple vertical band^ and about the part corresponding 
to the region of the belly, are two standing figures — 
the four deities so oflen represented — turned face 
to face. At the feet of the mummy, and just 
below the triple band of hieroglyphics, are two foxes 
(jackals ?),in the usual reclining posture in which they 
appear on Egyptian monuments, facing one another. 
The length of this sarcophagus is about six feet seven 
inches, and the greatest width about two feet. At 
the head-part, the upper and under portions of the 
sarcophagus fit exacUy, and the whole of this part of 
it is most beautifully rounded and polished. But at 
the feet only the flat end of the upper part is 
polished : the fiat end of the box, or lower part,- is not 
only from an inch to an inch and a half longer than 
the upper, but it is lefl quite rough, and was evidently 
never finished. The back part of this sarcophagus 
(that on which it now rests) is quite flat and polished 
smooth : this fiat part corresponds in position and 
form (differing only in thickness) to the vertical 
rectangular piiJar to which Egypl\i)Av ^\»iG0R.'3» ^^ 
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attached by their backs. And this circumstance 
seems rather to confirm the notion of sarcophagi 
of this kind being sometimes placed erect, as we 
indeed see them represented in Egyptian tablets. A 
sarcophagus of this description is in fact a mummy- 
case represented in stone instead of wood, with all 
the roundnesses that mark the form of the body and 
the projecting part that indicates the feet ; thus the 
fulness and roundness of the chest and shoulders are 
represented on the upper case, and the roundness of 
the sides, and of so much of the back part as is 
visible, on the lower case. 

Another sarcophagus (No. 3), opposite that just 
described, is a light-coloured calcareous stone, and 
belonged to a female. In form it does notdifl[er ataU 
from the other, except that the lid and box fit exacdy, 
being precisely of the same length. This sarcophagus 
contains no sculptures, except five vertical columns on 
the surface of the upper lid, reaching from just below 
the lappets of the head-dress to near the feet 
Traces of gilding aj^ar on the face and ears, but 
nowhere else, so far as we observe. The dimensions 
are somewhat less than those of the other sarcophagus, 
No. 32. 

The Museum contains a third sarcophagus of the 
same form, but of coarser execution, and broken. 

Sarcophagus (No. 86), of which only the under part 
remains, is a sarcophagus of large size made of a 
fine-grained basalt, with a band of beautifully cut 
figures running all round near the margin. In the 
fiat part, at the foot of the sarcophagus, the band is 
interrupted by a fractured portion, which rises above 
the plane of the stone, and shows tiiat there was here 
some ornamental part in high relief. On this band, 
the owl, quail?, eagle, and ibis, are cut with most ex- 
cellent art. 
A sarcophagus of ted "Egy^t^aa granite (already 
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mentioned) stands on the right as you enter the 
court-yard of the British Museum. It consists of 
two parts, an under and an upper part, and may be 
compared to a large box with a moveable lid rounded 
on the upper surface. The length of this sarco- 
phagus is about seven feet six inches; its greatest 
breadth, which is about two feet six inches, is at that 
part which corresponds to the shoulders of the 
enclosed mummy. Along the edge where the cover 
fits to the box, the under margin of the lid and the 
upper margin of the box are respectively cut, so as 
to fit into one another, like a common box with a lid ; 
except that in the sarcophagus the box or lower part 
receives the upper. The whole exterior, except the 
bottom, is covered with sculptures. The lid contains 
on the upper and outer surface the usual figure of & 
mummy, with the hands crossed on the breast and 
each holding a sacred symbol. The face, hands, &c.y 
are in high relief: other sculptures of animals are 
formed by deep incisions in the stone ; and in some 
cases, they are the intaglio rilevato, already described 
(vol. i. p. 382). The fid terminates at the bottom in 
^e usual rounded projection which receives the feet of 
the mummy, just as we observe in the wooden and 
hempen cases. At the upper extremity, where the 
head of the figure is, the sarcophagus is rounded r 
indeed, roundness is the general character of the 
whole, both box and lid, except the bottom of the 
box on which the whole rests and the fiat end at the 
feet 

Abdallatif, whom we have so often quoted, gives 
some additional information about mummies 
which is well worth noticing*. The trade in the 
products* of the tombs was as vigorous then as it is 
now. The Beduins and other Arabs made their 
clothes out of the wrappings of the mummies^ 

* De Sacy, p. 198, &c. 
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or sold them to the paper-manufacturers to make 
paper out of them for the use of the grocers and 
spice-dealers. Besides the mummies that were found 
in wood and stone coffins, he speaks of others found 
in vessels of honey. " A man of veracity," says the 
Doctor, " assured me that he and his friends, while 
looking for treasures near the pyramids, found a 
vessel well sealed, which they opened and discovered 
to contain honey. While they were tasting it, one of 
them remarked a hair that stuck to his finger : he 
pulled it and they saw a child appear, with all its 
limhs adhering tc^ether, its body quite fresh and or- 
namented with jewels." 

Tliis story, though it may appear very strange, is 
not without probability. It is true we have no 
account of the Egyptians embalming bodies in honey, 
but there was a practice in Feraa not unlike it; as we 
learn from Herodotus*, who says, " the Persians 
smear a body all over with wax, and then place it in the 
ground." Strabof tells the same story, probably only 
copying Herodotus : but again, in a second passage, 
speaking of the Assyrians as having many rites in 
common with the Persians, he adds, " they put their 
dead in honey afler having smeared them with wax.'* 
That the antient Persians embalmed the bodies of 
tlieir great men, is believed by competent judges; and 
a Persian writer says, that the substance called arti- 
ficial mummy is found in those stone vessels in which 
the bodies of great men were preserved by means of 
honey. We may remark, that as Alexander died in 
Babylon, and his body was brought to Eg3rpt, and 
finally deposited at Alexandria, some process of em- 
balming must have been known at Babylon (the 
antient Assyrian capital), and probably was in use on 
great occasions. 

The mention of the word " mummy" leads us to the 
* i.l40. \ ^,n^,lfliS, 
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consideration of the term **mlmiinies," now commonly 
given to the embalmed bodies found in Egypt. '* We 
find," says Abdallatif, '^ also in the belly and the 
cavity of the brain the substance called mojnie in 
great quantities. The country people take it to the 
town, where they sell it for a trifle. 'One of the 
dealers in this drug showed me a wiUlet full of it. I 
remarked that this matter had penetrated into the 
bones, which were so filled with it, that they seemed 
to be part of the momie. The momie is black, like 
bitumen. When exposed to the great heats of 
summer it melts and sticks to any thing that is near it. 
When thrown on burning charcoal it swells and exhales 
a smell Ukethat of bitumen or white pitch (pine-pitch 
probably is meant). It is the common opinion that 
this momie is a mixture of white pitch and myrrh." 

There is also a natural substance called mummy, of 
the quality of mineral pitch. Sir W. Ousely, in his tra- 
vels in Persia (ii. 117), describes a mountain called the 
Mommy mountain, betifeen Fesa and Darabgherd, 
in the cavities of which is produced a blackish bitumi- 
nous stuff called mummy. It oozes from the rock. 
Sir W. Ousely adds, ** D'Herbelot seems to have con- 
foonded this production of the rock with the artificial 
or hmnan mummy, of which, however, the Persians 
are not ignorant." This mummy is common in 
Persia : it is found, among other places, near Lar. 
" Mummy," according to Sir Wm. Ousely, is " Mum 
i ayi," the ** wax of a village called Ayi," which is near 
the mummy cavern. Perhaps it is sufficient to know 
that fmtm means wax, or a resinous substance, with- 
out connecting it with the village Ayi, and that from 
this word is derived our common name for embalmed 
bodies. We are not aware that the Egyptians had 
any word for an embalmed body but Ga&ar*, which is 

* Au^stin. Serm., 120| 12, quoted by Bohlen^in '^Daa Alie 
Indiea^^ii. 183. 
VOL, ii. ^ 
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said to be the same as the Hebrew Kabatj 
signifies " arranged," " put together." The Greek 
words used to express this notion all contain the 
element of rapix^vw, which has no reference except to 
that part of the process which consisted in the use of 
salts. 

The practice of embalming was not peccdiar to 
Egypt. It was practised among many nations of te 
old world, and is in use among some people even at 
the present day. In New Zealand the heads of chief 
men are now embalmed with great skill, and eipeci' 
mens have several times been brought to this 
country and exhibited. People are often ready to 
form very hasty conclusions as to affinities between 
different nations, when they detect similar usages of 
a striking character ; such as the foltowing :— ^^e 
Birmese^ priests are embalmed exactly in the 
Egyptian fashion. The intestines axe taken out of 
the body, the cavity of which is filled with spoes, 
and the whole is protected fi*om the external air by a 
covering of wax. The arms are then pkoedun 
. the breast, the body is swathed in bandages, varnished 
with gum, covered with gold leaf, and at the expna- 
tion of one year it is burnt ; the remains are th^ 
placed under a pyramidical-formed building." it may 
be curious to compare with this, part of the mode of 
interment among the antient Scythians. ^ When 
the king dies t» they smear his body all over ivifli 
wax, after having opened it and taken out the intes- 
tines. The cavity is filled with chopped cyperOB, 
pounded aromatics, parsley and anise-seed, and tiben 
the incision is sewn up." 

ffe believe there are no traces of embalming 

among the Greeks before the Macedonian period. 

Agesikus, the friend of Xenophon, who died in 

Afiica, was preserved in melted wax, for the sake ci 

♦ JBohlen, ii. 182. "^ H«qA.W. 7U 
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beings carried home to be interred. (Plutarch, Life of 
Agesilaus.) Wax, it is said by Plutarch, was used by 
the attendants of Agesilaus because they had no honey. 
There was a curious ceremony before interment, 
for the knowledge of which we are chiefly indebted 
to Diodorus*. " When a body is going to be interred, 
the relations give notice of the day of interment to 
the judges, and to other relations and friends of the 
dead, saying that the deceased is going to cross the 
lake. Upon this the judges assemble, more than 
forty in number, and take their seat in a semicircular 
kind of place, on the further side of the lake. The 
boat (Jidpis) is put into the lake, having been first 
prepared by those whose special duty it Ls to attend 
to it. The captain of the boat is called in the 
Egyptian language, Charon. But before the wooden 
chest, containing the body, is placed in the boat, the 
kw ailows any person who chooses, to bring his accu- 
sation against the deceased. If then the deceased is 
convicted of having lived a bad life, the judges give 
sentence, and exclude the body from the usual rites 
of interment; but should the accuser fail to make 
good his charges, he is punished with a heavy fine. 
If no charge is brought against the deceased, his 
body is placed in the tomb that has been prepared 
for him, whenever the party is of such a rank and 
impcMtance as to have a sepulchre of his own. Those 
who have no place of interment add a small apart- 
ment to their house, in which they place the mummy- 
chest in an upright position against the wall. But 
those who are debarred from interment, on account 
of chaj^es made good against them, or for leaving 
debts behind them, are placed in their own houses. 
At some future time some of their descendants 
who happen to grow rich, pay their debts, and 
clear them of all the imputations brought against 

*i.W. 

1L% 
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them; and then they are interred with all proper 
ceremony." 

There was another practice, rather a singular one, for 
which we have the testimony of Herodotus *, as well 
as Diodorus. It was common in Egypt for a man to 
give the bodies of his parents or ancestors as security 
for money borrowed. If he did not redeem this 
sacred pledge he lost his character, and also the pri- 
vilege of interment. To this, Diodorus adds some 
remarks, which are worth giving in substance. He 
admires that institution of the Egyptians by which 
they sought to make men practise a virtuous life, 
not only by motives derived from associating with the 
living, but also by the treatment which they would 
experience when ' dead. The Greek mythological 
system of rewards to the virtuous and punishment to 
the bad, is quite inefficacious towards producing a 
good life. But in Egypt, where the rewards of the 
good and the punishment of the bad are seen^ all 
people are daily reminded of the consequences of 
their actions, and hence the general character of the 
people is improved. 

In this institution of the death-judgment, which 
was no doubt a powerful instrument in the hands 
of the priests, we see some attempt at an impor- 
tant civil object. Interment, according to the pre- 
scribed form, was a ceremony in the Egyptian 
religious system that no man would like to be 
deprived of, as indeed it is in that of all nations. 
In Egypt the fraudulent debtor was excluded from 
the benefits of this last sacred rite, with the view 
of influencing men in their conduct in life by the 
Infamy that would attach to them after death. This 
custom, whether good or bad, was at least more rea- 
sonable than the practice, lately abolished in England, 
of depriving suicides of all the usual rites of burial. 
* Herod, ii. \36 •, I>\o<V.\.^^. 
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Another remark of Diodorus we ought to qiiotei 
especially as this writer is not remarkable for saying 
good things. " Many Egyptians keep the bodies of 
their forefathers in costly decorated tombs, and thus have 
the opportunity of seeing their ancestors for many gene- 
rations past. The stature, form, and character of the 
countensuice of the dead being thus before them, make 
a wonderful impression on the mind (wapdholov 
^^^vJ(ay^yLav)*, It is almost as if their ancestors were 
living with them.'' What might be the moral value of 
tlus custom we shall not venture to determine. A 
modern collection of family portraits is the same kind 
of thing, yet different in its degree. The resemblance 
to the dead is more exact, but the notion of their pre- 
sence is not so strongly impressed as by the Egyptian 
practice. Herodotus*)* mentions in his time a some- 
what different use that was made of these repre- 
sentations of the dead, which, however, is not at all 
at variance with the notion of Diodorus. '^ In the 
entertainments of the rich, when the feast is over, a 
servant carries round a wooden figure of a corpse, in 
its case, an exact imitation, both as to form and co- 
lour. This figure is about one foot and a half, or 
two feet long. Holding it before each of the guests, he 
says, * Look at this : drink and be merry, for such you 
will be when you are dead J,' " 

Herodotus does not mention the death-judp^ent ; 
but we cannot, for that reason, consider it as a 
custom introduced posterior to his time. The evi- 
dence of the monuments would seem to show that it 
was part of the genuine religious system ; but how 
many changes were gradually making in the Egyptian 

* Si coram Lepidis male vivituij &c. Juvenal^yiii. 9. 

t ii. 78. 

J Plutarch, who was not very particular about accuracy, 
nrhen describing this custom calls the figure a skeleton 
[SjtIXfrtff), though he probably copied his account from 
Herodotus (Sympoaion), 
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ceremonial we cannot decide. This boat containing 
the representation of a body in a mummy-chest con- 
tinually recurs on the papyri^ , the tombs, or grottoesi 
and the temples, and therefore we must acknowledge 
Diodorus' account to represent a genuine practice. 
Supposing this to be the case, the body must have 
been really taken across a lake or pond as part of the 
funeral rites, and therefore there must have been 
such a lake in each nome, or near each temple. We 
find, in fact, at the present day, traces of such 
{Hcces of water near many temples, and it would be 
easy to collect from Herodotus a great variety of 
passages to prove this point. It is observed in the 
French work (v. Antiq. Descript. p. 176), "we found 
basins (similar to that described by Herodotus at Sais) 
in all the more considerable ruins of Upper Egypt, 
at a short distance from the temples and palacesf." 

We do not mean to say that the only use made of 
these tanks was to ferry the dead body across, to 
receive judgment previous to interment. On the tank 
at Sais the sufferings of Osiris were represented by 
night. (Herod, ii, 171.) They also doubtless sup- 
plied water for the various services of the temple, 
and for the four daily ablutions practised by the 
priests t) who seem to have been as zealous as the 
followers of Brahma in keeping their persons free 
from all impurities. 

Even the kings themselves were not exempt from 
a similar judgment to this just described, before they 
could be placed in their sepulchres ; which were not 

* See Denon» pi. cxxxrii. Heeren, £^gypt (note, p. 202), 
remarks correctly that this boat must not be confounded with 
the vessel of Ammon. 

t It has been su^ested that the conveyance of dead bodies 
to the place of interment must have been generally a work of 
necessity, as the tombs are seldom in the cultivated parts, but 
in or near to the deserts. 

/ Herod, ii 37, 
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always in a remote and sequestered place, like the 
valley of Bib&n el Molouk, but even witliin the pre- 
cincts of the temples. Thus all the Saite kings were 
buried near the temple of Athenaea, and within its 
enclosing wall Here also was a tomb of Osiris. 

To* make this somewhat more intelligible, it should 
be recollected that the Egyptians believed in a future 
state of. existence and in the immortality of the soul , 
though this religious idea was probably not compre- 
hended in the same way by all, and might from time 
to time imdergo some modifications. The existence 
of the soul or of the human being aHer death was 
supposed to depend on the preservation of the body. 
We seek not for the historical origin of the practice of 
embalming, — which might depend partly on local or 
physical peculiarities, partly also might have its rise 
in the desire so natural to man of keeping some 
visible memorial of those whom he most loves, and 
very probably might even be confined to some of the 
higher castes ; — we merely state that in the course of 
time the idea of the preservation of the body being 
essential to the future state of existence was at least a 
popular belief. Hence as the Egyptians had deities 
of the upper world, so they had those who presided 
over the world below; and these were Osiris and 
Isis. Perhaps Serapis, at a later period, usurped the 
judicial functions of the first husband of Isis. The 
dead were only admitted into these abodes of rest and 
tranquillity after they had stood their trial before the 
judge below ; and thus it seems that from the practice 
of the judgment before interment arose the notion of 
another judgment before admission could be secured 
into the happy abodes of the new existence. Such 
judgments are sometimes represented on rolls of 
papyrus, and there is one to be seen on the case 
of a mummy in the British Museum. In Denon 

* Heeren, Egypt, l^'ij&t. 
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(pi. cxli.)9 there is a[representation of such a trial, 
which Heeren, differing from Denon in his interpre- 
tation, explains more satisfactorily in the following 
manner : — " Osiris is sitting as judge, with his usual 
attributes (the high cap, the flail or whip, and the 
crosier). Before him is a lotus flower, the symbol 
of immortality, and a lioness, perhaps as the guardian 
of the lower world. A small human figure is being 
weighed in a large pair of scales by two figures, one 
with a dog's head, the symbol of gross sensuality, and 
the other with the head of the hawk, the usual mark 
of divinity. Both figures have their hands on the 
beam, and seem to be addressing Osiris. Before the 
judge, and behind the lioness, stands Hermes or Thoth 
with a writing tablet, in which he is entering the vices 
and virtues of the deceased. According to this expla- 
nation, the object of the trial was to decide whether 
or not the new comer should be allowed to stay in the 
kingdom of the dead." There are other figures in 
this picture which Heeren does not profess to explain ; 
nor do we. One is a small figure seated on the bent 
part of a crosier, which is in a vertical position. 

The Egyptians, we have remarked, believed in the 
immortality of the soul, which was connected vrith the 
preservation of the body. But when the body decayed, 
the soul lost its place in the regions of happiness, and 
during 3,000 years went through all forms of living 
creatures until it came again into a human figure ; but 
not the original* figure, for that had disappeared, other- 
wise the transmigration would not have commenced. 
But how, it is asked, is this to be reconciled with the 
care that they took to embalm the bodies so as to be 
almost imperishable ? There appears to us no contra- 
diction in this. It was the object of the Egyptian to 
avoid this long transmigration of 3,000 years, which 

* Herodotus says <' a human forniy" by which he certainly 
oes not mean the Qiiginal form. 
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would be 'so much lost from the period of existence in the 
lower world, — ^the most valuable pei^iod of existence, 
according to Egyptian notions, — for the life on earth 
was only a passage to another of longer duration . After 
a second probation in this world, and afler suffering all 
the miseries of the 3,000 years, the owner of the decayed 
body could only attain the same place that he had lost 
The object, then, of such a careful preservation of the 
body was to avoid the calamity alluded to. It is pos- 
sible also that the deprivation of the usual mode of 
interment might be considered as an equivalent to a 
sentence of destruction against the body, and as the 
commencement of the cycle of 3,000 years. Thus afler 
repeated efforts the impure might be purged and 
achnitted into the presence of Osiris, and to the tran- 
quillity (for that was the happiness) of the other world. 
Such a speculation as this is endless, and nothing is 
easier than to raise objections against it, as being in 
parts inconsistent with other religious notions attributed 
to the Egyptians. But who looks for complete consis- 
tency in such matters ? 

In Rosellini (M. C. cxxvi.), there are several repre- 
sentations of the swathing of mummies : in one picture 
(No. 4), a man appears to be giving the last touches 
to the painting on the face of a mummy. The same 
work contains two beautifully coloured drawings of 
the complete mummy lying on his bier (M. C. cxxix. 
and cxxxiv.) In the first, the mummy is lying on a 
black couch, which has the legs of a lion ; the body 
and legs of the couch are black ; there is also a lion's 
head, painted yellow, at one end of the couch, and a 
yellow tail, terminating in a black tuft, at the other 
end. The head-dress of the mummy is painted blue, 
his face is red, and the chin terminates in the long 
black artificial beard, which is curved at the end. 
This kind of beard often occurs in the paintings and 
on the mummy-cases^ but we do not kftow VJasX. Vl «^«t 
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occurs on the mummies themselves. The muminy is 
richly ornamented on the chest with the reg^nlar 
painted lines, in imitation of the necklaces worn when 
living. Anubis stands by the mummy, on the body of 
which he places his hands. The body qf Anubis is 
red ; his jackals head black ; a blue head-dress hangs 
down on his chest and shoulders. Under the mummy 
we see the four yellow vases, with the four heads on 
them as above described. A goddess stands at eadi 
end of the couch : each figure difl^rs only in a certain 
ornament placed on the top of the head-dress ; one is 
called Isis, and the other Nephthys. 

In the second picture, the mummy is also lying on 
the lion-shaped couch, and Anubis, with the black 
head of the jackal, stands by him : here the four vases 
are not represented. The mummy, together with 
Aimbis, and several series of hieroglyphics, are all 
enclosed in a kind of frame-work, surmounted by 
the usual cornice of an Egyptian building, and 
the cornice is surmounted by a triangular mem- 
ber or pediment, in the centre of which is a human 
6gure, apparently a mummy, represented as far as 
the waist, and on each side of it a black jackal 
couched: from all this we may, perhaps, conclude 
that the mummy is represented as placed in its 
tomb. In this picture we observe what occurs not 
unfrequently in Egyptian figures of this kind : a figure, 
with the body and claws of a bird, but with a human 
head and a pair of arms, hovers over the face of the 
mummy. In each hand the figure holds a different 
kind of symbol, but we cannot give a name to either : 
this winged figure may possibly be symbolical of the 
soul of the deceased. 

In a funeral procession (cxxix. No. 1), we see, be- 
ginning at the lefl hand, a number of women, with 
their black hair hanging on their shoulders, the breasts 
bare, and their clothes fastened To\x\vd V)cii&\xA'^\^<Qrii 
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the breasts^ and han^ng down to their feet. One of 
the females has her breasts covered : all are painted 
a kind of pink colour, and all have the right hand 
placed on the head, and the lefl arm hanging down. 
In front of them are several men, who appear tu have 
their lower vest tied just below the navel, wliilc the 
upper part of the body is bare : this, however, owing 
to the nature of the drawing, is not quite certain ; they 
have at least sleeves on their arms coming down 
almost to the elbow. All have the left arm hanging 
down, but slightly advanced : some have the right hand 
placed under the chin, and some upon the head. The 
two foremost men are each making an offering to a 
standing mummy, which is resting on the kind of 
pedestal formed by the bottom of the case, and is also 
supported by an Anubis, who stands behind and em- 
braces the body of the mummy. In front of the 
mummy, and kneeling at its feet, is a female, probably 
ihe wife,Vfrith bare breasts, and her vest tied just below 
them as in the female figures already described : her 
hair hangs on her shoulders, but seems to be tied with 
a kind of riband at that part where it touches the neck. 
Her right hand is on her head, and with her lefl she 
embraces the knees of the mummy. Behind the 
Anubis is an upright table, containing at the top some 
hieroglyphics, and beneath them a deity seated, and 
a human figure on his knees before him. Below the 
two figures are a number of horizontal lines of 
hieroglyphics. In the extreme right of the picture 
there is a building, with a door in the centre ; the 
building is ornamented with a cornice, above which 
rises a tall triangle or pediment, on each side of the 
apex of which a large eye is painted. Close to the 
door of this building we see a rock painted red. The 
design is apparently to indicate that the door-way is 
the entrance to the tomb in the mountain rock. We 
are inclined to conjecture thaitYve loviXGiia^ ^«&^^^^^s^ 
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in this tiie final part of the ceremony of interment by 
a priest or minister of the temple, with a mask on, 
formed like a jackal's head. Other pictures in Ro- 
sellini show the body borne in biers of various kinds, 
one of which (M. C.cxxviii.) represents a mummy^ 
placed in a large bier, which rests on a boat or canoe, 
and the whole on a sledge drawn by four bulls or 
oxen : the boat is furnished with a rudder, and is pro- 
bably on its way to the lake. A female and male 
figure, in the attitude of mourners, follow the bier. In 
M.C. cxxvii. No. 3, there is another picture of a 
mummy in a bier, the whole being placed in a boat 
resting on a sledge with wheels : this boat is furnished 
with a pair of oars, each of which is attached at the 
upper end to an upright post near the stern of the boat 
No. cxxvii. is a very singular picture. Begin- 
ning at the extreme right we see a kind of canoe or 
boat resting, as in the other instances already described, 
on a sledge. Upon the boat there is a rectangular 
case or bier, the height of which is much greater than 
the width : to each side of it two loti ? are attached. 
On a small pedestal, in front of the bier and resting 
on the boat, is a* black jackal, seated in the usual atti- 
tude, which may be seen on various monuments in the 
Museum, with his head turned towards the forepart 
of the bier. The sledge is drawn by four cows, each 
of which has a kind of horse-cloth on her back. The 
horns of the cows are painted black, or rather perhaps 
are artificial : between the horns is a disk, the whde 
of which is red, with the exception of a yellow ring, 
which encircles the red part. Above the disk rises 
the ornament, not uncommon in Egyptian head- 
dresses, which is probably composed of feathers. Two 
men, with black bushy heads, stationed between the 
head of the sledge and the tails of the. cows, hold the 
rope by which the sledge is drawn ; and a third figure, 
with a shaven head, is dxivm^ li\v^ «X!im<!ii\%, \tx ^% 
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extreme left of the picture a mummy is represented, 
supported by a male figure, in long white garments, 
who stands behind the mummy and supports it with 
one hand, while the other arm is thrown round it. 
The head-dress of the mummy is blue, the- face 
yellow, the beard black, and all the rest of the body 
cpnte black. A red ribbon thrown over the head 
hangs down and crosses in front. Before the mummy, 
and squatted at his feet, is a female figure completely 
naked, with her long black hair hanging down to the 
middle of her back. Her left hand rests on the feet 
of the mummy, and her right hand is raised as high 
as her face. Immediately behind this female, and in 
front of the cows, is a male figure, dressed exactly like 
the figure which supports the mummy. He appears to 
be pouring a vase fiill of water on the head of the 
mummy : the water, or whatever it is that issues fi'om 
the vase, is painted red*. Nineteen vertical rows of 
hieroglyphics, the rows being of different lengths, 
stand over the picture, occupying the upper part of the 
picture, which otherwise would be blank, from the 
extreme right to the extreme lefL These hierogly- 
phics are all painted, and we may observe that the 
same colours are throughout carefully assigned to the 
same symbol. 

In no instance do we find horses employed in draw- 
ing the bier ; at least we have observed none. If we 
may judge from the expensive decorations of some of 
these biers, and from the whole character of the inter- 
ment, it would appear that, besides the expense of pre- 
paring the body, a large sum must have been expended, 
as is oflen the case in modem times, in that part of the 
ceremony which consists in removing the body to the 
place of burial. 

In some drawings (see Rosellini, M. C. cxxxiii.) we 
see the mummy conveyed iii a boat, and towed alon^ 

* It may be wiue. 
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by another boat with sails, to th^ stern of which the 
head of the boat conveying the mummy is lashed. 
In other instances we see females, with breasts bare 
and their hair loose, conveyed in boats to attend a 
funeral : in one instance (M. C. cxxxi.) the mummy 
is standing upright beneath a canopy: a number of 
females are lamenting before it ; one of them, who is on 
her knees in front of the mummy, with one hand on 
her head, and the other on the feet of the muminy, 
seems in good earnest ; the other females are acting, 
and are only hired mourners. 

In the grottoes of Eileithuias^ there is a represen- 
tation, in painted bas-reliefs, of a funeral ceremony. 
The story is told in five distinct compartments. In 
the uppermost, two men are carrying a box cm a lion- 
shaped bier, under which there is a child, and in front 
of them a woman wrapped up in drapery and seated 
on a sledge drawn by two men, preceded by another 
man: the child and woman may be the son and 
wife of the deceased- To the right is a sledge drawn 
by two oxen, which are fastened to it by a cord: 
two men who stand near the sledge are holding up 
the rope to prevent it from dragging, or perhaps with 
the view of helping the oxen ; immediately behind the 
oxen is another man, also holding the rope, and appa- 
rently directing the animals. Between these figures is 
a group of six persons, alternately men and women, 
who are performing the part of mourners. A man 
stands oh the sledge with a roll of papyrus in his 
hand : a man in front of him, with an urn in his hands, 
is pouring water on the other's feet. 

Three men, with the high cap on their beads, sup- 
posed to be priests, meet the ox^n: in the second 
compartment two boats, moved by oars, and each 
with the double-oared rudder, are moving towards the 

^ See the description by CostsA, vol, vi. Antiquitis, 8vo ed., 
and the engraving. 



left In the middle of each boat is a chamber, on 
which are two figures seated, wrapped in swathing- 
clothes. The steersman Charon is at the helm. On 
the other side of the lake is a man, quite naked, whom 
two other men are drenching with water. Farther on 
to the left is a dead body, lying on a lion-formed bier, 
swathed in mummy style ; near him is a man who 
holds in his hands a roll of bandages, whence he is 
conjectured to be the swather. A female is weeping 
at the feet of the corpse : three women seated behind 
her are conjectured to be hired mourners. All the 
woii^en in these compartments, witii the exception of 
the one envebped in clothing, have their bosoms bare, 
and their garments fastened round the body below 
Uie breast. The men mourneis and the little child 
have their clpthes in the same attitude. This agrees 
partly with the statement of Herodotus (ii. 85), ]but 
be appears to limit the mourning to the relations of 
the deceased, and gives no intimation of hired mourners: 
also he makes the ceremony of running about with 
breasts bare, and smearing the head and face with 
mire, immediately follow the death* and precede the 
embalming. 

Next to the mummy on the bier we see a man, with 
a knife, who appears to be performing some operation 
OT ceremony on the mummy, which is now placed 
upright on one side of the temple. Here we see also 
a ground- plan of the temple, with two priests in the 
court. At the extreme left of this compartment i^ 
QsiriS} with Anubis. 

* Compare Exodus, xii. 29. 
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Chapter IV. 
TOMBS. 

A SHORT notice of some of the chief burial-grounds 
and tombs in Egypt is necessary. For more informa- 
tion we refer to the authorities cited in this chapter. 

Among the most extensive burial-groxmds in Egypt 
were those in the neighbourhood of the pyramids of 
Jizeh; and indeed, for some distance to the south 
beyond Abousir, one great cemetery seems to have 
extended. The proximity of the antient capital 
Memphis, how partly occupied by the village of 
Mitrahenny, is sufficient to account for the innumera- 
ble sepulchres which spread over a space many miles 
in length. At Jizeh these mausoleums run north and 
south of the pyramids, and are found also in their 
immediate neighbourhood as represented in our plan*. 
Captain Caviglia laid open several of these con- 
structed tombs, which were found to be built of large 
stones, and generally in an oblong form, with the 
walls slightly inclining inwards from the perpen- 
dicular. The roofs were flat, with a parapet of stones 
round them. The entrances, which are sometimes 
door-ways, in other cases merely square holes, have 
been made only on the north and east, with the view, 
as it is conjectured, of keeping out the sand, which is 
blown from the Libyan desert. The first edifice, 
that Captain Caviglia opened, had the walls covered 
with stucco, and adorned with rude paintings. Frag- 
ments of mummies, with their cases, were also found 

* See chaptet onP^jiaxsu^** 
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!. A second edifice containecl no paintinp^, but 
16 fragments of statues, of which one specimen, a 
ire in the act of walking, with the left leg extended, 
ow in the Museum. (See p. 18, No. 35.) 
rhis fig:ure is of calcareous stone, and, as already 
erved, evidently not a work in the pure Egyptian 
e. It is a combination of the two styles, Greek and 
^tian, as evidently as it is a representation of the 
aan form, and will tend to prove that some of these 
ices belong to the period of the Greek occupation 
Cgypt That the practice of embalming continued 
1 under the Roman emperors is undeniable ; and 
he Greek kings of Egypt half adopted the usages 
he Egyptians, we cannot doubt that they adopted 
I their modes of interment; and this, indeed, 
lid almost be a matter of necessity in the case of 
common people, as wood for funeral piles would be 
r dear. An hieroglyphic block, which was employed 
he construction of one of these edifices, also leads to 
conclusion that they were of a later date than other 
ks in the neighbourhood from which the materials 
e taken. Some of these tombs contain a great 
iber of painted bas-reliefs, representing agricul- 
1 occupations, musical performances, and dancing, 
the plaster walls of one chamber there are many 
oglyphics, which apparently have been executed 
dk wooden stamp or mould. That these places 
3 tombs is clear, from the quantity of bitumen, 
nmy-cloth, and human bones found in them. In 
e one chamber of all these buildings there was 
id a deep shaft leading to a subterraneous cham- 
Captain Caviglia cleared one out to the depth 
ixty feet, and found at a little distance, to the 
h of the welFs bottom, a chamber containing a 
ily polished sarcophagus without hieroglyphics, 
'he two following cuts will give some idea of the 
I of subjects represented in the lorsAi^, ^xA ^^ 
e of treating them. The fiisl xegte^exAa ^ \s«sv 
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pkiugbing with a coiq)le of oxeu. This simple 
jmplemeut resembles tne rode plough of the Um- 
4us, ia being apparently without an iron coulter. 




Such aprocessas we see here represented could barely 
scratch the ground. In the other cut the plough 
appears to have a somewhat better construction, beia^ 
apparently of iron in the lower part : the ploughman 
abo has a whip, and the sower accompanies him, 
scattering the seed. We see here also a man cutting 
the com with a sickle. It would be an erroneous 
conclusion to infer from these two specimens, and 
from such as these (as some writers have done), 
that the Egyptian agricultural implements were al- 
ways as rude as these specimens ; for we see much 
superior implements in some drawings : nor would it 
be a fair conclusion to infer, as a recent writer has 
done, that agriculture was once in a much more ad- 
vanced state among the Hindus than among the 
Egyptians, and that the Egyptians learned the use of 
the plough from the Greelis ; the latter hypothess, 
so contrary to ^1 sound critidsm, is also maiutained 
in a recent and valuable work on India*. 
' BohlecL, Da* Mte I^\«a,\>a%. 
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In the catacombs of Abonsir there is only one en- 
trance to those commonly described, which is a shaft 
from twenty to thirty feet deep, on arriving at the 
bottom of which, the traveller finds numerous galleries 
filled with earthen vessels of a conical form, about four- 
teen inches high, containing principally embalmed 
birds. In the vaults of the Museum there is a large col- 
lection of such jars, which we suppose must have been 
brought from this spot. We have already described 
their general character and form. Among the birds 
most commonly found embalmed is the Ibis, known 
by his long legs, curved beak, and plumage. 
There is a skeleton of one of these birds in the 
Museum (in Room 5. of the Townley Gallery), 
and there are several specimens, with the feathers on, in 
various collections in England. When P. Lucas 
visited this place in 1714, he tells us that he re- 
membered the story of Theseus in the Labyrinth, and 
took with him near four thousand feet of packthread^ 
the whole of which was exhausted before he got to 
the end of the galleries cut in the rock ; and he was 
of course obliged to return without completing his 
discoveries. These catacombs have been visited by 
many travellers since that time, but perhaps none of 
them have since seen what Lucas describes. In 
many of the niches he saw heads of oxen, which 
he considers to be an indication of the god Apis 
having been interred here. He also saw, in the 
possession of the French consul, in Egypt, an em- 
balmed ox-head, which some Arabs had procured 
from a rock-cut chamber at Sakk§,rah. " I foimd," 
he says*,*' such a head in the catacombs of Abousir. 
The ox was enclosed in a great case or chest, on which 
his head was represented. The chest, which was gilded 
and painted, was surrounded with a beautiful balus- 
trade, about five feet high, also gilded and painted with 
various colours. In tVie sam^ c^voissvbi^ I found 

* Tom. \.Z\^. 
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eight urns of white stone (probably alabaster), on the 
covering of which were represented heads of young 
females, and on the sides several kinds of hierogly- 
phics.'* 

The catacombs of Abousir were well known to 
Abdallatif * in the twelfth century, who tells us many 
curious particulars about them, especially with refer- 
ence to the sacred animals found there. He observed 
skeletons of human beings, dogs, oxen, rams, cats> 
and was informed that hawks, with feathers still 
entire *{*, calves, and even small tish, had been found 
in a state of preservation, either there or elsewhere. 
The skeletons were wrapped up in what he calls 
hempen cloth, and when the bodies had been covered 
with pitch they were in a state of good preservation ; 
the flesh being firm, hard, and of a red colour, — a fact 
fiilly confirmed by recent examinations of mummies. 
The Arabian doctor supposes the cloths must have 
been well soaked with aloes and tar before the bodies 
were wrapped in them, an^ the cloth consequently 
gave its red colour to the bodies. These cloths in 
which mummies are wrapped, are generally yellowish 
or red, as far as we know, sometimes with a blue 
selvage ; and it is remarked, that cloth of a similar 
fabric is made in Egypt at the present day. Abdallatif 
says, that when the aromatic substances penetrated to 
the bones, their colour also was changed. As it was 
then, so is it now ; a number of poor people get 
their living by ransacking mummy-grounds. But how 
prodigious must the quantity have been, when, after 
the lapse of so many centuries, these caverns still 
supply the Arabs with articles of sale, and fiiel to 

'*' De Sacy's Translation, p. 201. 

f In this, as in many other particulars, the veracity of 
Abdallatif is proved by modem discoveries : embalmed birds, 
with feathers on them, have often been found. There is a 
specimen of on6 in the Museum. 
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cook their victuals. Abdallatif could never find thft 
embalmed head of a horse, camel, or ass, hi the 
tombs ; and he was told by the old people of Abooar, 
that they had never known an instance of one. It 
may also be remarked that, with the exception of the 
horse, these animals seldom, perhaps never, appear 
among the sacred characters or hieroglyphics. 

The caves at Thebes, on the west side of the river, 
in the neighbourhood of Goumeh, have long been 
known, from the description of travellers, as an 
abundant depository of mummies, and ftie residence 
of a race of bold and cunning Arabs. The tombs* 
are cut in the rock, generally with their entrances 
facing the east; some have rock-hewn porticoes in 
front, but the greater part haVe only an outer door- 
way, adorned with hieroglyphics, and an mner one, 
on each side of which the figure of the watchful 
fox is placed. This excavated tract of rocks extends 
about two miles in length. As in the neighbotirhood 
of Jizeh, we find here also deep shafts or Wells, wMci 
are the approaches to deeper chambers, and to an 
endless number of winding recesses. The following 
extract from a communication made by M. Villoteau 
to M. de Sacy, will give the reader a pretty correct 
notion of the present state of these caverns : — 

** About four in the evening we went to see several 
'caves, which contained mummies. These caves, 
which are on the slope of the mountain, which is to the 
north of the Memnonium and the great colossi, are 
painted with the freshest and most pleasing colours. 
They are literally loaded with ornaments, and with 
allegorical and hieroglyphic figures, painted on a 
coating formed of a lund of plaster. The caves 
which we entered were very much encumbered with 
rubbish, and we could not get along without crawling 
to a considerable extent. In some parts, a moderate^ 
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stout man oouki not crawl along witfaoot cxoeflsive 
pain, and a fat man would find it next to imposabte 
to move his body in these narrow passages. After 
dragging ourselves for a long time over arms, legs, 
heads, and carcasses of mummies, more or less broken, 
we arrived at the part of the cave where they were 
lodged. Here we saw mummies heaped up in con- 
fusion to a considerable height, and we observed that 
some had been pulled one from under another, ia 
fragments, and that others, by some accident or other, 
had been burnt. This made me reflect on the 
danger we should be in, were a spark to drop from the 
lighted candles which we carried in our hands, on 
materials so combustible as the heaps of resinous 
matter which surrounded us. 

** I had an opportunity of judging how combustible 
the mummies are, from the rapidity with which fire 
was communicated to some that we had pulled out 
when making our ent^y into one of the caves. A 
sailor who accompanied us, having carelessly lighted 
his pipe near this place, a spark was carried by the 
wind to one of the mummies, and set fire to it in a 
moment. The fire lasted several days, till all tlie 
combustible matter was destroyed. 

" After penetrating into three or four tombs, with- 
out being able to find a single mummy entire, much 
less one with its coffin, we gave up the search as 
nseless, though, from the specimens which some 
Arabs had brought us in the morning, we had fully 
expected to succeed in our search. It is possible we 
might haye been deceived by our. guide, whose busi- 
ness was tliat of a mummy-dealer, and who conse- 
quently, like his brethren of the trade, must have 
weU known what tombs were least ransacked. We 
commissioned the Arabs to procure us some mum- 
mies, but whatever might be the cause, we were unaUe 
to prooure in this district a mumm^ m \\& cc^Sm^ 
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' M. Jomard draws a lively picture of the danger 
into which two Frenchmen fell, who visited the tombs 
at Thehes about sunset. They had only two candles 
with them, which were put out by a tieck of bats, 
after they had penetrated a considerable distance into 
the excavation. Before the candles were put out they 
had crossed a well, about thirty feet deep, such as 
occasionally occur in the tombs. By great good hick 
in groping their way back in the dark, they came to 
Ihe same well, which they succeeded in crossing, and 
iinally, after much labour and alarm, made their way 
to the entrance *• 

Belzoni fared better than M. Villoteau, on his 
siecond visit, when he made some stay near the tombs, 
:and at last succeeded in obtaining admission into 
lany cave that he wished to see. He confirms M. 
Villoteau's account of the mummy-dealers only taking 
strangers to old tombs that are exhausted ; for they 
-are afraid of ruining their own business by allowing 
^too ready access to the caves that are well stocked. 
The mode t of life of these Arabs is curious. They 
Hive together with their cows, camels, buffaloes, sheep, 
:goats and dogs, in the entrances of the caves that 
have been opened ; a small partition of earthen walls 
•separates the two-legged from the four-legged animals. 
"They have no place of worship ; they build no houses, 
though they have abundance of bricks from the 
antient tombs; they hardly cultivate the strip of 
land that lies between the rocks and the river, prefer- 
ring to grope for mummies, and cheat European tra- 
vellers. Specimens of papyrus, which they find 
- •" about J the breasts, under the arms, in the space 
' «bove the knees, or on the legs, or under the nume- 
Tous folds of cloth," are among the objects which find 
a ready sale, and bring a good price. 

* Description g6n6rale de Thebes, torn; iii. 
f Belzoni, p. l&S. \ B%kaai. 
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Mrs. LiishiAgton ^ves a curious account of a Visit 
^vhich she paid to a European resident at Thebes. 
This was Signor Piccinini, a Lucchese, wlio inhabited 
a mud hut On the hills of Gourneh. His house coh- 
sisted of one apartment, which contained all his pro- 
perty, a bed, some arms, his tnne, and a few draw* 
ings. His window- shutters, steps, and floor werfe 
composed c^ mummy-coffins, with their painied 
hieroglyphics. During the Signor's nine years' resi- 
dence at Thebes, he had only discovered one 
mummy that was likely to repay him for his pains ; 
but this, according to Mrs. Lushington's description, 
must have been a very rare and curious specimen; 
Travellers who visit tiie tombs of Gourneh mwtt, 
during ^eir stay there, fare pretty much like the 
Arabs. Their meat must be cooked with the wood of 
mommy-coffins, the usual fuel of thie Grourneh 
Arabs. While Minutoli was residing at Thebes, six 
camel-loads of broken mummy-chests, of the finest 
execution, were brought to him for fuel*. 
. Belzoni's researches in the tombs of the kings n^^ 
Thebes are deserving of particular sLttention, on ac-- 
eoniit of the variety trf* interesting objects which they 
eontain, and from the minute attention with which th6y 
were examined by the Italian travellerf. 

** The sacred valley^ named Beban el Malek (the 
lombj^ of the kings), begins at Gournou, runs towards 
the south-west, and gradually turns due south. It 
contains the celebrated tombs of the kings of Egypt, 
and divides itself into two principal branches, one of 
which runs two miles further to the westward, making 
five miles from the Nile to the extremity. The other, 
which contains most of the tombs, is separated fh)nr 
Gournou only by a high chain of rocks, which can be 
crossed from Thebes in less than an hour. The same 
rocks surround the sacred ground, which can be 

4t Minutoli, Reise, &c. p. 267. -f Vol. i. p. 349, %ho ^^« 

VOL. II. 1* 
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visited only by a single natural entrance that is formed 
like a gateway, or by the craggy paths across the 
mountains. The tombs are all cut out of the solid 
rock, which is of hard calcareous stone, as white as it 
is possible for stone to be. The tombs in general 
consist of a long square passage, which leads to a 
staircase, sometimes with a gallery at each side of it, 
and other chambers. Advancing further, we come to 
wider apartments, and other passages and stairs, and 
at last into a large hall, where the great sarcophagus 
lay which contained the remains of the kings. Some 
of these tombs are quite open, and others encumbered 
with rubbish at the entrance." 

The Arabic words, Bib§.n el Molouk*, mean the 
tombs of the kings ; but Belzoni is of opinion that the 
antient kings of Thebes were buried at Goumeh as 
well as at the former place. For at Gourneh there 
are tombs which are larger, and have been more 
magnificent, than any in the valley ; but owing to the 
numerous visitors, and the injury done them by the 
Arabs, they are now very much defaced. Strabof 
speaks of about forty tombs of the kings above what he 
calls the Memnoneion, cut in the rock : this number, 
Belzoni asserts, does not exist in Bib^n el Molouk, 
where he cannot make out more than eighteen, includ- 
ing some of an inferior class ; therefore the tombs of 
Gourneh must be included as containing among them 
some of the royal sepulchres. A tomb that Belzoni 
opened in Bib^n el Molouk is curious as being a spe- 
cimen of a sepulchre in an unfinished state. It con- 
sisted only of a passage about seventy-five feet long 
and ten and a half wide, the walls of which were plas- 
tered with a fine white, and had some figures on 

* It is difficult to be consistent in writing such names^ as 
authorities vary. We have adopted in the text what we are 
ioJd is a better form than that used by Belzoni. 
/. Book zvii. p. 816. Caaaub. 
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them painted in an excellent style, and in a high state 
of preservation. He observes that the end of the pas- 
sage was evidently unfinished, and that there must 
have been an intention to carry the excavation further. 
Another tomb into which he found his way by exca- 
vation, had evidently been entered by visitors before : 
a brick wall, which closed the end of the first passage, 
had been broken through, and in the chamber, at the 
extremity of the tomb, two female mummies, quite 
naked, were lying on the floor. 

The great tomb which Belzoni opened in this valley- 
is one of the most interesting discoveries that have 
been made in Egypt. Afler proceeding a consider- 
able distance, he came to a well thirty feet deep, and 
fourteen feet by twelve feet three inches wide, which 
he supposes to have been constructed for the purpose 
of receiving the rain-water and keeping the rest of the 
chambers dry. For it should be borne in mind that 
heavy rains fall at Thebes once or twice* a year; and 
an immense quantity of rubbish is carried down from 
the mountains into the valley of the kings' tombs, 
which has actually made the ground higher than the 
entrance to most of them. The long passage leading 
to the well already mentioned, slopes towards it from 
the entrance, and thus whatever rain found its way 
into the entrance of the tomb would be received by 
this well. At first there appeared to be no passage 
beyond the well, but on the side opposite to where 
Belzoni stood, on first approaching this shaft, he saw 
a hole in the wall, which some previous adventurer, 
Greek or Roman, must have made ; for the Egyptians 
had plastered the whole up, giving it an appearance 
just as if the well was the termination of the tomb. 
« After passing through the little aperture, Belzoni 
came to a beautiful chamber, twenty-seven feet six 
inches, by twenty-five feet ten inches, in which were 

* Belzoni. Other authorities say only ibou\. vcks» vgl%s«^ ^^ 
six years. 
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fgur pillars, each three feet square. This room, >vhich 
Belzoni calls the entrance liall, was pamted like the 
rest of the chambers, and the approaches to it, already 
described. It would be impossible to give any clear de- 
scription of this tomb without a plan. Besides nume- 
rous corridors and staircases, it contained six large 
rooms, and either five or seven small ones — we can- 
not tell which, for Belzoni's words are not exact. In 
the last great chamber he found the carcass of a bull 
embalmed with asphaltum; and also a number of 
.those small wooden mummy-shaped figures, six or 
eight inches long, which are covered with hierogly- 
phics and pitch. But the greatest curiosity was found 
in one of the other chambers, which has an arched 
roof, cut, we must suppose, like the rest of the cham- 
ber, out of the solid rock : this was a sarcophagus of 
white alabaster, nine feet five inches long, three feet 
seven inches wide, and two inches thick. It is trans- 
lucent when a candle is put into it. Both the in- 
side and outside are sculptured with figures not ipore 
than two inches high. The cover was found in 
digging for the entrance into the tomb on the out- 
side, where it had been carried by some former rifler 
of the sepulchre ; but, unfortunately, it was broken into 
several pieces. This beautiful and unique specimen 
of Egyptian art is now in the possession of Sir John 
Soane*, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, who purchased it 
from Mr. Saltf. 

Under the sarcophagus there was a staircase 
communicating with a subterraneous passage leading 
dpwnwards, three hundred feet in length ; at the end 
of which wqs found a great quantity of bats' dung, 

* Though generally called an alabaster sarcophagus, this is 
not correct. It is not alabaster (^sulphate of lime), but arra- 
gonite (a carbonate of lime), which is a harder stone^ and 
effervesces with an acid : alabaster does not. 

t See Hall's Life of Salt for the history of the negotiations 
.with the trustees of the Briush S/lu^eum. about the sale of this 
tarcopbagus. 
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which, together with the rubbish that had fallen in, 
choked up the passage^. From this it would seem 
probable that there is now an entrance into the sar- 
cophagus-chamber in the direction of this subter- 
raneous gallery, though it may be almost filled up 
with broken stone and filth. Belzoni, indeed, ascer- 
tained that the excavation extends, as far as he ex- 
plored it, halfway through the mountain to the upper 
part of the valley; and he conjectures that it formed 
another entrance into the tomb, though this could not 
have been the case ailer the sarcophagus was placed 
there, as there was a wall built just under the sarco- 
phagus, which completely cut off all communication 
between the chamber and the subterraneous passage. 
Also large blocks of stone were placed horizontally 
under the sarcophagus and on a level with the floor, 
apparently for the purpose of hiding this gallery. 
This tomb faces the north-east, and the direction of 
the whole runs due south-west. 

The character and design of some of the paintings 
in this tomb, which Belzoni opened, possess the very 
deepest interest. We recommend those who have the 
opportunity, to look at the platest intended to illus- 
trate "The Researches and Operations in Egypt, 
&c." We shall endeavour to describe a few of them, 
referring to the original work for a more minute ac- 
count. The entrances, as we have said, are adorned 
with various kinds of paintings of minor interest. 
In the hall or first chamber there are three tiers of 
figures on the right side, which, Belzoni remarks, 
is the general system in this tomb. On the lefl side 
is a representation of a procession. The principal per^ 

* The excavation in the tomb seems to have pierced the 
vhole mass of calcareous stone ; for Belzoni mentions the termi- 
nation of it in this passage, and tb6 commencement of ^' a 
black rotten slate." 

f We have heard the accuracy of these plates called ia 
question by those who have seen the ougavali» 
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3onage appears to be the king on his throne,- with 
the regal dress, and the serpent on his forehead, the 
^mblei^ of kingly power. His face is turned towards 
the procession, which ter|Tiinates with a row pf seven- 
teen figures, consisting of people of four different 
nations, \\i groups of four, painted red, white, black, 
and then white. The rear is brought up by a hawk- 
headed figure, t]ie etublem of the sun. In Mr. Bur- 
tqn's drawing, thp two first figures in the procession are 
iippfirfect : the two next, however, are quite distinct, 
and undoubtedly represent an Asiatic people pf the 
lybite class ; thj3 \s clear from the profile of the f^ce, 
the bear4, the hair, and the coipple^oQ. £^ach figure 
h^ a feather in his head by way of ornament, and 
a long lock'coming dpwn on one side. Their clpth- 
ipg reaches from the neck to the feet — a long white 
rpqe, the ground of which is diversified by a cruci- 
fprm kind of pattern, such as we see soipetimes on 
bur own printed calicoes*. Belzoni calls them Per- 
sians ; Heeren calls them Babylonians. For the pre- 
sent we feel inclined to leave them without a name; 
Next we see four [Ethiopians, whose negro profile 
and thick hair cannot be for a moment mistaken : 
tbey have rings in their ears. Their white clothing 
extends from the waist downwards, and is attached 
to a belt which goes over the left shoulder. T?be 
next group consists of four Jews, with long beards, 
thick lunr, and a kind pf bandage tied round the head 
and fastened in a knot, one of the ends of which falls 
below the ear. It is absolutely impossible for any 
modern draughtsman to represent more faithfully 
tne remarkable physiognoniy of this nation. The 
last group pf four are called by Belzoni Egyptians 
returning from captivity, in conformity with his no- 
tion of this being a procession of conquered people. 

* S^e chap. y. (at ii\e end) on the hypothesis of the art of 
priutiug calicoes b^i^g knoyru to lh« ^^Y^tians. 
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But their thick bushy hair, short beards, and profile 
seem to us to show that they belong to a different 
race, probably the Nubian ; though we are informed 
on good authority, that these figures are similar 
to the figures of Egyptians throughout this tomb. 
It seems to us that Heeren's idea of this being 
a procession of ambassadors of different nations 
is a more probq,ble hypothesis than Belzoui's. 
The usual scenes of triumph ; the hero in his wur- 
chariot ; the prisoners bound, and raving in the ago- 
nies* of despair as on the walls of Carnak ; — these 
and all the other marks of cruel triumph are wanting 
in this picture of the tombs. Here all is tranquillity 
and peace. 

From th^ cartouches fomid in this tomb Dr. 
Young deyiyed the name of Psammis or Psammu- 
this, the successor of Necos ; and it was supposed 
that the events of his father's life, the conquest of 
Judsea, aqd other events of his own, tended to con- 
firm tb^ evidence offered by the painted procession. 
But fleereii remarks that Herodotus tells us that all 
the princes of this dynasty were buried at Sais in the 
sanctuary pf Athene ; and therefore if Herodotus was 
righ^y informed, this tomb at Thebes could not be- 
long tp any of the Saite kings. The name which 
Dr. Young read Psammis, has been recently read 
otherwise, and, according to the new reading, does 
nq|] Interfere with the testimony of the Greek historian. 

piir narrow limits will not allow us to dwell longer 
qn the description of this tomb, which perhaps may 
still 1)6 fresh in the recollection of some of our 
readers who saw the model which Belzoni exhi- 
bited i^ London. With infinite pains he made 
drawing^ of the figures, and took impressions of 
them in wax, by means of which he was enabled to 
construct an exact representation, on a reduced scale, 
* Burton^a Excerpt. Hieiog. B. 
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uftwocbambersofthis, perhaps the most curious monu- 
ment of antiquity that has been preserved uninjured. 

One of the tombs* in the Biban el Molouk has 
been called the Harper's tomb, from the figures 
of the harpers in it, which were first described 
by Bruce. The direction of the excavation, after 
running a considerable distance, turns to the right, 
making a bend, after which it is continued in 
the origina] direction. It consists, oh usual, of a 
series of galleries and chambers, the [jartitions be- 
tween which are the solid rock, which has been left 
standing in the form of walls. The harpers, which 
are on the walls of a small chamber, are only part of 
a brge picture or subject painted on the three walls 
of the chamber. One harper, who wears a black 
dresB, is on the lefl wall ; the other, who wears a 
white vest, is on the right, or opposite wallf. Both 
have their foces turned to the deities represented on 
the wall at the end of the chamber. 

Ooe of the harps (according to the French descrip- 




• See Desciiiition |i6af rule ile Tbebei, tom. iii. ; AntiquiISl, 
8f o cilitiiiQ ; and Wilkiniun'* ToponapUv QiTbeWti^. V^^- 
1 3teXifrpte.pl. 87, vol a. ^ 
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Uoq) has twenty-one strings. The attitude oi fStut 
harpers is easy and free from constraint. The fbirni 
of the instrument is elegant ; it does not appear, frem 
the drawing, that it has a pedal. The preceding cot 
represents a harper in a different attitude. 

In the chamher opposite to that of the harpers, nu- 
merous articles of domestic use are represented on 
the walls. The vases, many of wliich are, no doubt, 
representations of metal vases, are remarkable for 
the beauty of their form and the brightness of the 




colours. Among them is recognized the modern 
quoulleh or bardaque, which is used in Egypt for 
cooling water, and appears, from its occurring here 
and in the grottoes of Eileithuias, to have been well 
known in antient times. It is a vessel made of 
porous clay, lighdy baked, and rather thin. The 
water, which is constantly percolating through the 
small pores, forms a thick dew or moisture on the 
outer surface, by the rapid evaporation of which, 
the temperature of tVie Nes^eV ^wd of the water which 
it contains is reduced cou^v^ex^Vj \iR^sw'^QaX^^JE& 
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atmosphere*. In the ^ottoes of Eileiihuias, a man 
13 represented fanning one of these vases for the pur- 
pose of cooling the water, just on the same principle 
as we sometimes cool a bottle of wine by putting it in 
a draught of air. Rosellini has also given a drawing 
(^ this subject (M. C. xxxix.), where the man is using 
a fan with a handle. The fan is a palm-leaf, and with its 
handle hardly differs at all from the fans which come 
from the Bermudas, and are used by the women in 
some parts of the United States. These jars having 
narrow or sharp-pointed bottoms, 'like many Roman 
amphorae, were placed, as is represented in the picture, 
on a kind of frame-work.' • In a part of the same pic- 
ture other jars are similarly placed, so that the bot- 
tom of them is seen just below the upper margin of 
the frame-work containing the holes or compartments 
in which their bases are inserted. Roman amphorae 
must have been disposed of in some similar way, or 
stuck into holes in the ground. Rosellini remarks 
that an immense quantity of such vessels are now ma- 
nufactured at Keneh, near Thebes, and that the Arabs 
of £gypt are well acquainted with the practice of 
fanning these vessels for the purpose of quickening 
the evaporation. The manufacture of earthen vessels 
is also represented. We see the clay, of a dull gray 
colour, which the workmen are fashioning into vessels 

* M. Costaz records an experiment which he made at Kd- 
fon on the refrigerating power of these earthen vessels, Sept. 
18, 1799. The thermometer, placed in the shade, but exposed 
to the air, marked 110^*75 Fahrenheit, during the greatest 

rrt of the day. At sunset the water of the Nile was 82°*6, 
haidaqoe was filled with this water, and placed on the deck 
of the boat in which M. Costaz passed the night on the Nile. 
At daybreak the temperature of the river was the same, but 
that of the water in the jar was only 61^*25, and more than 
half the water was evaporated. M. Costaz properly remarks 
tiiat the experiment was made under circumstances favourable 
to the spneatest quantity of evaporation, there being a continual 
cuirent of air on the liver. 
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of jvarioiiB fonns : eacb workman has in-fttSit • 
a loir stand, on which there is a flat (circutar ?) 
placed horizontally. Some hold this wHH one 
while the thumb of the other hand is sttlck it 
middle of the vessel that is forming. Fron Ods 
fer that the circular plate or board moved rontk 
axis. In another place we see them bftking e 
TCBsela in tall thin furnaces, out of which tti 
come of a red colour, and ere carried off by ft i 




something like a large pair of scales, the k 
which passes, as usual, over his shoulders, I 
pole of a milkman's pails. Over one of the [ 
which represents men making' these c!ay vess* 
only symbols marked are pots of three differem 
a language which, coupled with what is go 
below them, is expressive enough*. It is 
curious that the earthen vessels made in some ] 
Sp^n, about Cadiz for instance, for coolihg 
bear a clos^ resemblance in form to the hi 
of modern Egypt, and the cooling vessel j 
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in the grottoes ; their use is precisely the same. The 
accompanying cut represents two men carrying a 
laige amphora. 

The chamber contains also representations of chairs 
and seats of the most beautiful and tasteful forms. 
From the various colours employed, as we may ob- 
serve, in the specimens of fresco paintings in the 
Museum, it appears that the chairs and sofas were 
formed of various and sometimes, perhaps, costly 
materials*. 

* For further description of the tombs consult the text of 
the French work on K^^ypt ; Belzoni's work ; and Mr, Wilkin- 
son's Topography of Thebes. 
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Chapter V. 
EGYPTIAN MUMMY-CLOTH. 

We have endeavoured to show that the byssusbf ] 
rodotus can dnly be linen. Whether byssus had 
also other sigtiificatibns, we have not attemjile^ 
show ; but we are inclined to think that itliad.' ' ! 
sellini has endeavoured at some length to prove 1 
the b'l/sms of the antients was not k species of 1 
linen, as he says most writers have supposed, tui 
reality a gossypium or cotton. His argument is re 
ciblp to the following statement*. 

in the book of Exodus (ix. 31), where the seve 
plague is described, the hail destroys the pishta (nntt 
a word which occurs there twice, and which the S 
tuagint renders by linon (\/vov), and our version 
^ax. Again, where directions are given for mak 
the sacerdotal vests of Aaron and the Levites (Ex 
xxviii. 39, 42), it is said, they must be made of sh 
(p\ff)f which word the Septuagint renders by 
word pvaffoe^ byssus^ and our JEnglish version 
Jine linen. Further, the Levites are commandec 
make themselves aprons, or thigh-coverings (breech 
of bad (ia), which the Septuagint renders by Trepieric 
Xivd or " linen breeches." Fourthly, in the first b 
of Chronicles (xv. 27), we read that David was clot 
in a garment of butz (^T3), which the Septua^ 
renders by (ttoX^ Pvfftrlvrjj a garment of byssus, 
as our version has it, a robe of fine linen. "Dj 
also had on an ephod of bad (13)," which is transit 
in our version '* an ephod of linen." There are 
cordingly four words used in the Bible to expi 
what the Greek calkd liium oi: fiax., and what 4 
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called bysms — pishta, bad, shesh, butz. In twelve 
passages of the Hebrew text the word pishta is 
tendered in the Septuagint by XiVov,flax. The word 
bad^ or plural baddim\ is used at least thirteen times 
besides the passage quoted, and in all of them (ex- 
cept, says the au^r, certain exceptions, which are 
not very clearly indicated,) it is translated either by 
Xivovy flax, or is simply copied into the Greek without 
translation. From what has been stated, and from the 
fact of bad being used in Exodus, where pishta is 
used by Ezekiel (xliv. 18), in the same sense, it ap- 
pears ^at the two words signified the same, or per- 
haps differed only in this, that pishta was the plant, 
and bad the linen thread. 

Now we come to shesh and butz, Shesh first 
occurs in Genesis (xli. 42), where we read that Pha- 
raoh clothed Joseph in garments of shesh, or of byssus 
according to the Septuagint, and fine linen according 
to our version. Whenever this word shesh occurs, 
^e Septuagint translate it by byssus. The word 
butz^ from which the Greek and Latin bysstts came, is 
also always translated byssus by the Septuagint. From 
all this it is concluded that pishta and bad always 
mean the same thing, namely fiax ; and shesh and 
butz always mean what the Greeks called byssus. It 
only remains to see what byssus is, which Rosellini 
assumes to be cotton, and thus proves his point. 

The first author quoted by him is Prosper Alpinus, 
— ^who in fact is no authority at all, — who says that ** in 
Arabia they make from this wool of the xylinum those 
very fine ck)ths which they call sessa, and which many 
believe to be the byssus of the antients.'' But the 
origin of this story, as Rosellini himself remarks, 

* Rosellini, following previous commentators, traces to this 
word the BatUn (Baddin) of Suidas, who explains it to be a 
Meted vesi t and the Bo&t of Heiychius, who describes it as 
^ mdteu nf byssus ussd in the sacied nte«," faX\vii%)^:i%A\i^iQso^ 
tpauurkg} into tb0 etiot of guppoMSg \)i|2ti»,ft\ft>^\tQK«u ^^i^ 
Gais£}rd'8 Suidas } and ReuycYoMA,) 
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deems to "be in the following passage of Pliny (six. 2), 
where he says that in Upper Egypt, bordering on Ara- 
bia, " there is a plant or shrub (frutex), which some call 
gossypium, but more call xylon, and that the Una or 
flax made from it is called xylina : it is a small shrub, 
and its produce (fructus) is like a bearded nut, and 
from the inner part of it (bombyce) a wool is spun : 
no vests are superior to these in whiteness and soil* 
ness." Pliny is here apparently describing a species 
of cotton, but this is no proof that the byssus of the 
Greek and Roman writers is cotton, as Rosellini 
himself admits. 

But he founds his main argument on Herodotus, 
in the following manner : — Herodotus, among other 
proofs that he advances of the Colchi being an 
Egyptian colony, says, that the Colchi cultivated flax 
Q.lyoy) like the Egyptians ; and he uses the same 
word for flax or linen when he speaks of the Paeonian 
women (v. 29). But when he speaks of the wrap- 
pings of the dead bodies, he uses the expression 
byssine sindon. " Now," the author adds, " of all the 
mummies that I have had the opportunity of seeing 
and unwrapping in various European cities, or in the 
metropolis of Thebes, (and certainly I have seen at 
least two hundred, and have opened and unwrapped 
the bandages of the great part of this number,) I 
have not seen a single mummy that was wrapped in 
anything but cotton cloth. The fact can very easily 
be Verified in any museum that contains a mummy." 
No doubt the fact can be verified very easily, and has 
been verified, and it has been shown repeatedly that the 
material in which the mummies are wrapped is inva- 
riably linen. It is clear^ that the author has iised no 

* From the author's work. He has since announced that 

'< dur most learned (Italian) opticians, naturalists, and chemists 

/lAF^' miUtiplied experiments upon the cloths of numuni^ ; all 

of, whicJt^ luive decide^ly^ cou&cini^OL l\i« 1q£\. Vcks-X. ^-^ .v» Qoly 

cotton.'^ * . . N 
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test at all to ascertain the substance of mummy-cloth ; 
but, boldly assuming it to be cotton, he proves fronx 
this that the byssine sindon of Herodotus must be 
cotton. If he will only stick to the test that he has 
chosen, he must admit that the byssine sindon of 
Herodotus (for that is all we affirm) is linen. 

He fiurther remarks that Herodotus distinguishes par- 
ticularly between byssus, as used for the wrappings of 
mummies, and the linen garments worn by the priests, 
which he calls linen vests {ktrdrlQ Xive?;), and not byssus. 
Had byssus, he says, been a more precious or finer 
kind of linen, why did not Herodotus use the word 
when speaking of the priests^ vestments ? The answe r 
is, that there is no reason for supposing that byssus, in 
its general sense, as used by H erodotus, was a finer 
kind of linen ; it is linen in the text of Herodotus, 
and that is all we know. Rosellini goes on to say, 
how could he have said that the mummies were 
wrapped in byssus, if these wrappings are, on the 
contrary, for the most part of coarse texture, and 
scarcely ever very fine, and always of cotton ? The 
answer to this is, that they are always linen, and 
the notion of byssus being necessarily fine linen (in 
the sense in which Herodotus uses it) has no foun- 
dation. The author, in his zeal in favour of cotton, 
has entirely overlooked the passage of Herodotus 
(ii. 81), when he says that all the Egyptians wear 
one vest of linen, with a woollen vest over it, and 
that the woollen vest is not buried with them, 
implying, as we find sometimes to be the fact, and 
as we have already observed, that the linen vest is 
buried with them. As to the fact of the cultivation 
of cotton not being represented in any yet known 
paintings or sculptures, the author remarks that there 
are many monuments not yet examined, and that 
such representations may have been destroyed. We 
admit this, and shall not be surpiisfed \i «vw3a \^^^^ 
seatatioas a^e bereaHer discovered \ ^utVXas'w^ W^N* 
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trove that mummy-cloth is cotton doth^ or that the 
byssus of Herodotus means cotton. The author 
adds a curious fact, which is conclusive as to ootlon 
being cultivated in Egypt at some epoch. He fbuitd 
in a tomb which he opened at Thebes, various kinds 
of seeds contained in vessels, and among them vessels 
fhll of cotton-seeds. The seeds are in the Ej^yptian 
Museum of Florence ; and Dr. P. Hannerd, who is 
engaged on the botany of antient Egypt, has pro- 
nounced them to be the seeds of the species g089jf^ 
pium religiosum. This is better evidence than the 
author's assertion as to the material of mummyHsloth. 
It may surprise a person, who knows so little of what 
modern investigation has done as Rosellini, to be 
told that a good microscope enables us to distinguish 
even between the fibre of gosttypium religiosum atid 
other varieties of cotton. Should a specimen of E^gypt- 
ian cotton cloth ever be discovered, which is quite a 
possible event, there will be no difficulty in detecting 
what it is. 

We omit to notice some other remarks of the 
author, because they are not to the purpose. The feet 
is that the byssus of Herodotus was linen, even aceord- 
ing to the argument of Rosellini ; for the byssus of 
Herodotus is the cloth of the mummies, and the cloth 
of the mummies is linen, and nothing else. The name 
byssus came possibly from the Phoenicians (from \vham 
this Greeks got also the word and the substance cmna- 
mon) ; and it is possible that later writers may have 
applied the word byssus indiffferently, either to cotton or 
linen cloth. There is no doubt, as we have shown, that 
the substance cotton was known in Egypt long before 
th6 time of Herodotus ; that in India it was cultivated at 
least as early ; and it seems not unlikely that the cultiva- 
tion of it was introduced into Egypt, probably before 
the epoch of Alexander, and that it was cultivated in 
JE^ypt in the age of Pliny. BXA tlm^^s tewimoriy 
is here weakened by hia s«Ymg VJosX VJoa^rsRsXa^iw^ 
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very fond of cotton vests (goasypion or xylon)^ by 
whidi he clearly means to say, they wore cotton vests; 
but eur author easily settles this point. '* This remark 
of Pliny," he says, '* as it does not exclude the use of 
linen, might lead us to suspect that, as the priests' 
dress varied, according to their different ranks, so 
they wore, according to their distinctions of rank, 
vests of linen or cotton. By this probable hypothesifi, 
every apparent discrepancy among the writers will be 
reconciled." Herodotus, who says they wore nothing 
but linen, and Plutarch, who says the same, are thus 
reconciled with Pliny, who says they took great 
delight in cotton vests. We have gone particularly 
into this matter because it is an interesting point 
of archflBological inquiry, and because it is possi- 
ble that the excellence of the pictures in Rosellini's 
work may create a disposition in favour of his letter- 
press, which is oflen characterized by unsound learn- 
ing, and by hasty deductions inconsistent with bis 
premises. 

Pbusanias (vi. 26) speaks of the district of Elis 
as very well adapted for growing the byssus, and 
remarlu that all the people whose land is adapted for 
it, sow hemp, flax, and byssus. In another passage 
(vii. 21), he says that the women of Patree (and they 
were more than double the men in number) gained 
thdr living by making caps or head-dresses, and 
weaving cloth, from the byssus of Egypt. In a third 
passage (v. 5), he says that the byssus of Elis is not 
inferior to that of the Hebrews in fineness, but it is 
not so yellow ({avd^), — a remark that does not assist 
US in determining this question. 

The only decisive test^ as to the material of mummy- 
doth, is the microscope. Mr. Bauer* has determined, 

^ See a Cpmmumcation on the Murnmy-clotli of Egypt, &c. 
by Juqes Thomfwn, Esq., P.R.S., in the London and E4m- 
Wgh Philetophical M^aziue, NbvQiBLb«i|\^^ \ 
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by the aid of the improved achromatic microBCope of 
Ploessl of Vienna, that all the specimens of mummy* 
cloth that be has examined are made of flax, and 
not of cotton. The specimens of cloth collected for 
Mr. Bauer's inspection by Mr. Thomson, came from 
so many quarters, that the general. conclusion may 
safely be established that all the mummy-doth 
of Egypt is linen. His specimens were procured 
from individuals connected with the British Museum, 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, the Hunte- 
rian Museum of Glasgow, and other institutions 
both at home and abroad ; and the samples were a 
great variety of cloths of human mummies, besides 
those of birds and animals. All these specimens, 
without exception, proved to be linen ; and Mr. Bauer 
has never detected a single fibre of cotton in any of 
them. The filaments of cotton, when viewed through 
a powerful microscope, appear to be *' transparent 
glassy tubes, flattened, and twisted round their own 
axis. A section of the filament resembles in some 
degree a figure of 8 ; the tube originally cylindrical, 
having collapsed most in the middle, forming semi- 
tubes on each side, which give to the flbre, when 
viewed in certain lights, the appearance of a flat 
riband, with a hem or border at each edge. The uni- 
form transparency of the filament is impaired by 
small irregular figures, in all probability wrinkles or 
creases, arising from the desiccation of the tubei 
The twisted and corkscrew form of the filament of 
cotton distinguishes it from all other vegetable fibres, 
and is characteristic of the fully ripe and mature 
pod, Mr. Bauer having ascertained that the fibres ot 
the unripe seed are simple untwisted cyliudricalj 
tubes, which never twist afterwards if separated from 
the plant ; but when the seeds ripen, even before the 
capsule bursts, the cylindrical tubes collapse in the 
widdle^ and assume the form akeady described. This 
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flHrm and ■ character the fibres retain ever aRer, and 
in- that respect undergo no change through the opera- ' 
ikm of spinning, weaving, bleaching, printing, and 
dyeing, nor in all the subsequent domestic operations 
of washing, &c., till the stuff is worn to rags. The 
elementary fibres of flax are also transparent tubes, 
cylmdrical, and articulated or jointed like a cane. 
This latter structure is only observable by the aid of 
an excellent instrument*." 

Mr. Thomson has some further remarks on mummy- 
cloth, that are interesting. A piece of mummy-cloth 
given to him by Belzoni had been originally white ; 
the yarn, both of the warp and woof, was very even 
and well spun ; the thread of the warp consisted of 
two fine threads twisted together ; the woof was a 
single thread ; the warp contained ninety threads in 
an inch, but the woof only forty-four. In other spe- 
cimens he observed that the proportion in one inch 
between the number of threads in the warp and the 
woof was, in respective instances, as four, three, and 
two to one. In modern cloth, the number of threads 
in the warp and woof is nearly the same. 

The colours of the mummy-cloths vary : we find 
pare yellow, brownish yellow, and dark flesh-red co- 
loar. Professor John (Appendix to Minutoli's Travels) 
supposes the pure yellow to be dyed with henn^ 
leaves : he says this plant is a native of India; and 
Minutoli observes that it is now cultivated in the 
gardens of Cairo, but no proof is given of its being 
antiently cultivated in Egypt. The brownish-yellow 
colour he supposes to be the watery extract of maddert, 
with the adcUtion of henn6 leaves and tamarinds |. 
The dark flesh-red colour Professor John considers 
to be from madder ; and he adds, that they could not 
pntduce a pure rose red or dark Turkish red, because 

* Mr. Thomson's Coxninunication, &c. 
nil f *]|'&rbeiTbttte« {. Xamadadeiu 
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they did hot know how to se{)8rate the madder iifom 
its yellow extractive parts, and were not acquainted 
with the modem, more powerful, solvents and mor- 
dants of the valuable red dyes. 

Mr. Thomson is of opinion that a piece of mnmmy- 
cloth, of a pale brick or red colour, which he ex- 
amined, was dyed with saffloWer, Carthamus Tine- 
tortus of botanists: the colour, according to his 
experiments, resisted acids, but instantly yielded to 
very weak alkalies, which, as he observes, i» charac- 
teristic of safflower. The selvage of Egy^to 
ck)ths is generally strong, and some of them are bor- 
dered with blue stripes. From the chemical tests 
which he applied to these blue stripes, Mr. Thomson 
concludes that the colouring matter of them was 
indigo *. He describes a small pattern, about half an 
inch broad, as forming the edging of one of the 
finest of these cloths with selvages ; this pattern 
was composed of a stripe of blue, followed by three 
narrow lines of the same colour, alternating with three 
lines of a fawn colour : these stripes, as he remarks, 
were doubtless produced in the loom by threads pre- 
viously dyed. 

A representation of an Egyptian loom is given in 
Minutoli's travels from the tomb of Beni Hassan, 
and the same picture is copied in the woric of 
Rosellini. This loom is exceedingly rude. 

This question as to whether the Egyptian cloth is a 
cottoii thread or a linen 6bre, has been so much a mat- 
ter of dispute, that we add the following remarks made 
by Mr. Bowerbank and Mr. John Williams, on the ckyth 
of the mummy opened in the London University, in 
the sj)ring of 1834, before Mr. Thomson's remarks, 

. * Pliny meniions the indig<^ .a» ^ dyej ^mi cpn^etly fie- 
scribes it as emitting a beautiful puiple colour when exposed to 
heat. It is m^iilio^ed in the Periplus as an article of export 
from Bar/>arike on tbid Itidu« to'&^y\;lt. 
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dt were published in November, 1834. The 
IB ivtre examined with a most excellent and p9wer- 
microscope, made by Mr. Tulley, with his latost 
rovements. For the purpose of ascertaining the 

of the fibres, a micrometer, divided to show the 
jf part of an inch, was used. As a preliminary 
, a small portion of cotton-wool was first placed 
36 microscope. In this a multitude of fibres were 
I, each having the appearance of a flat riband 
ape, about the -r7>V(y P^^ of an inch in width. 
I was more particidarly visible where the fibre 
loed to be twisted, and also at the broken ends. 

the purpose of ascertaining if the different pro- 
ea through which the cotton passes in its manufiic- 

cause any variation, a piece of calico was taken, 
in this, as well as in every instance of a mauu- 
ued article being examined, the torn edge was 
erred. Here also the same appearances presented 
ciseivesy proving, in the. most satisfactory manner, 

no alteration in the fibre had taken place. A 
Q piece of Irish linen was next examined, in which 
fibre, instead of the riband-like appearance of the 
in, exhibited a decidedly tubular structure, with 
ts at unequal distances, thus spearing in many 
mces like a cane or bamboo. These fibres were 
ii half the size of those of cotton, with exceedingly 
U lateral fibres branching off from their sides, and 
nng a similar structure. This tubular appear- 
I is easily accounted for, as flax is prepared from 
>Qus fibres of vegetables, which are composed of 
>w vessels running from the root into all parts of 
plant. . A small piece of Otaheite cloth being 
nined, showed fibres so much like those of flax, 

the two could not be distinguished from each 
r under the microscope, although they came from 
ts decidedly different. Hemp also presented the 
e tubular structure. . . 
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1 The distinction between the linen and the eotUui 
being thus clearly established, specimens of three 
different qualities of the mummy-K^loth were ejiamined, 
in all of which the fibre was found to be precisely 
similar to that of the flax, presenting not only the same 
tubular structure, but also similar divisions at irre- 
gular distances. The fact is thus established, — that 
the cloth was made, like the modern specimens of 
linen, of ligneous flbres, and was not the product of 
a plant like cotton. It might, however, be objected, 
that though the manufacturing processes had made 
no change in the fibre of flax, some change mig^t 
arise in the flbre, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
to which it had so long been subjected. To show how 
far the objection might be valid, a piece of antient 
Peruvian gauze was examined, which formed the 
envelope of a dried body found in a sepulchre at 
Guacho in Peru, by the late General Paroissien. This 
gauze exhibited the flat flbre of the cotton, and thus 
showed that circumstances, in some respects similar 
to those in which Egyptian mummy-cloth had been 
placed, had not produced a structure like that of the 
flbre of mummy-cloth, but that each species of cloth 
maintained in its respective fibres the characteristics of 
linen flbre and cotton thread. It appears, then, that 
Egyptian mummy-cloth is not cotton,butthat it ismade 
of the ligneous flbres of a plant. Since, however, there 
is no difference between the ligneous fibres of plants, 
which are themselves different, we cannot with cer^ 
tainty say what the plant was from which Egyptian 
cloth was made ; yet there seems little doubt, from 
all the evidence already adduced, that it must have 
been flax. Mr. Williams adds, that a subsequent 
examination of a great number of specimens of 
cloth from the mummies of a cat, a serpent, and of 
two human subjects, has in no instance shown any 
flat Or cotton fibre. Mr. N^\lU^m% also remarks, that 
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he ' could, in no instance, perceive any appearance of 
tabular structure in cotton, even when the specimen 
was takem from the pod itself: in this, as in all cases 
where the cotton was examined after the process of 
manufacture, the filament was perfectly flat under 
Tulley's microscope*. 

Dr. Ure, who has lately examined cotton and linen, 
together with other textile flhres, by the aid of a 
powerful achromatic microscope, always found that 
mummy-cloth, both in the warp and woof, presented 
the form of linen, and never that of cotton fibre. But 
though he agrees in the conclusion, he differs from 
Mr. Bauer as to the respective appearance of cotton 
and linen fibre under the microscope. He describes 
cotton fibre t " as almost never true cylinders, but as 
being more or less flattened or tortuous; so that 
when viewed under the microscope they appear in one 
part like a riband from the one-thousandth to the 
twelve-hundredth part of an inch broad, and in another 
like a sharp edge or narrow line. They have a pearly 
translucency in the middle space, with a dark narrow 
border at each side like a hem." He says that flax 
fibres seen under his microscope, with a magnifying 
power of 300, are very distinct, and yet they never 
exhibit the regular cane-like jointed form: "they 
show occa^onally indeed cross-lines, at variable angles 
to the axis, but at irregular intervals, though 'fre- 
quently they show no cross-lines at all, even when the 
filaments are impasted in balsam.'' Dr. Ure con- 
jectures that the diflerence between his description of 
cotton fibie and that by Mr. Bauer, arises from the 
cotton having been seen by Mr. Bauer " impasted in 
Canada balsam or some similar varnish, whereby its 
fibres have derived certain peculiarities of appearance. 
Which are not visible when they are viewed in less 

,• /* Communication from Mi. Bowerbank a^d WilUanu. 
' ■ t PbiJoiophy o/ManufactureV, p. a4, &.t. 
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|Mifrerfill refracting media.'^ The aathor adds^ *^I 
httve) verified the results derived from my owninstVH- 
meot) «mth regard to cotton, by a comparison with 
tliose obtained from an excellent achromatic rmidtor 
scope by Tulley, belonging to Mr. Bowerbank.^^ .It 
appears, however, that Mr. Bowerbank's miorosoope 
exhibits the same cane-like structure in linen fibre, 
which Mr. Bauer has described ; and so far we have 
two authorities against the single authority of Dr. 
Ure. Mr. Williams's remarks on cotton fibre agree 
with Dr. lire's observations. 

In the grottoes of Eileithuias, the gathering of the 
flax-cpop is represented in one of the bas-reliefs*. 
The flax, Costaz observes, is recognized by its height, 
(which does not rise above the hips of the workmen), 
by the green colour of the stalk, and by the form and 
colour of the grain, which is round and yellow. Four 
men and a woman are employed in plucking it up : 
another man binds it in sheaves, using his left foot 
to press the sheaf tight, and a third carries it to one 
whose business it is to get out the grain. This man 
is standing under the shade of a tree, and has a kind 
of comb, with spaces between the teeth wide enough 
to let the stalk pass, but not the head of the plant. 
The stock of the comb rests on the ground, the teedi 
are raised by a support placed beneath,^ and the work- 
man keeps the whole steady with Ms feet. He takes 
a handful of flax, and turning the heads downwards, 
he fixes the stalk between the teeth of the comb and 
^ulls it towards him. As the grain cannot pass 
through the teeth, it is separated from the stalk, vfbMx 
is not at all injured by the process. Costaz remarks 
that the same process is in use in several parts bf 
France. . 

In Rosellini's plates (M. C. xxxv. No. 2.) ther^ 'is 

/. 

* See tke.Mempire Jay Caai^f vol. v« Svo ed.; andvol^.i. 
phte 68, of (he volume of p\«\tt«. 
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wko * rapnasntMien, from a tomb at Kum-el* AfanKD-, 
of gatting in the flai. The men are palling it up with 
the huid, after iriiich il is tied in bnndlei and carried 
off tin field OB the backs of aises. The ass oAen 
■ppean in Egyptian painting of which the fcdlow- 
iag uc ipedmens. 




There is a curious past^age iu Pliny (xxsv, 11.), 
pointed out by Dr. Thomson {Recordt of Gmertd 
Srience, No. I.), which he considers to prove that the 
Egyptians knew the art of calico-printing. " They 
colour (paint, literally) f^nnenls in Egypt in asurpris- 
ing manner, after they have smeared the cloth in its 
white state, not with cuiours, but with preparations 
Aat imbibe colours (mortianfs, ia modeia Wa^ia^^. 
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When this is done no colour appears on the cloth ; but 
being plunged into a vessel of boiling colouring-matter, 
it is taken out a moment after dyed. And it is sur- 
prising that, though there is only one colour in the 
vessel, different colours are fixed in the cloth, the one 
colour in the vessel being changed by the quality of 
the mordant which receives it : nor can the colours 
be washed out. Thus the vessel of colouring-matter, 
which would certainly confuse all the colours into one 
if the cloths were put into it already coloured, elabo- 
rates all these colours out of one, and colours the cloth 
while it is undergoing the operation of boiling. The 
colours of these vests when exposed to the sun become 
iftore strongly fixed than if they were not worn/' 
It is difficult to conceive that this operation is any- 
thing else than some process like that of calico-print- 
ing. Parts of the description are rather obscure in the 
original, partly owing to the state of the Latin text, and 
partly perhaps to that want of distinctness which per- 
vades most parts of Pliny's multifarious but valuable 
collection. 
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Chapter VI. 
PYRAMIDS— GREAT SPHINX. 

Of all the antient monuments of Egypt, those 
most familiarized to us by early reading are the 
pyramids. We have already described them as 
lying in an irregular line, and at considerable 
intervals on the west bank of the river, from ,^he 
neighbourhood of Jizeh, nearly opposite to Gra^d 
Cairo, as far south as the parallel of 29°. This line is , . 
about seventy geographical miles in length. The nun^- 
ber of pyramids, large and small, now existing within 
these limits, in various states of preservation, is ^o.t 
accurately ascertained ; but whatever it may be, we 
know that there was once a greater number tha^ 
there is now. Many of the smaller pyramids hayp 
been used as materials for modern constructions, and 
even the larger masses have not been entirely safe 
from the hands of destroyers. Some have partly 
crumbled away, owing to the nature of their mate- 
rials, as that of Illaoun or El-L^houn, near the 
entrance of the Faioum territority, which is built of 
sun-dried bricks. Its base is now about one hundred 
and ninety-seven feet long, its height about sixty- 
five, and the summit, which has tumbled down, 
forms a platform about fifty-nine feet square. It 
stands on a plateau, about twenty-three feet high, 
which seems formed of its own debris *. 

We are always curious to know what kind of effect 

is produced by the contemplation of any uncommon 

object ; and as it must unavoidably happen, in such 

cases, that we have no proper standard by vrhLda. to 

* Description de I'Egypte, voV. w. 
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measure the new thin^, we are almost certain to 
form exaggerated estimates of the impressions which 
it will create. The first view of the pyramids does 
not strike the traveller with the idea of grandeur, any 
more than a hill of moderate dimensions would do 
when seen at a small distance. Comparison is essen- 
tial to forming a proper conception of any work of 
human art, and the pyramids have the least possible 
share of this advantxige when contemplated at a 
distance. 

We will take the evidence of a female traveller on 
this point, who first saw the pyramids as she was 
descending the Nile towards Cairo *. " I was struck by 
seeing what appeared to me amountfidn of a singular 
shape, inclining to one side, as if the foundation had 
partially given way. A little below, the viele of the 
pyramids of Jizeh first broke upon me ; and ad the 
mountain above mentioned made these look sinall, 
they did not fill me with that degree of astonishment 
which I had expected them to excite. Great, ifaere- 
fore, was my surprise to find that what I had 
imagined to be a mountain, was called the false 
pyramid, which, from being nearer, and built tqpon 
a mound, seemed, though the reverse, of a lar^r 
size than the others. Had I at first known the truth, 
the effect would perhaps have been far more impos- 
ing ; but as it was, I looked and looked, ^^d endea- 
voured to raise myself to something like enthusiasm, 
but I could not succeed." 

The mountain-like pyramid that Mrs. LusMngton 
describes, is one at Meydoun, which stands cm a 
secondary plateau of the Libyan chain, and consists 
of several receding stages. It is built of calcoiseous 
stone, according to Jomard. Denon ty who only saw 
the pyramid at the distance of about half a league, 

* Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to ^MXagi^ii^^^y 
of J^gypt By Mr«. C .liaihvvi^iv. • 

f See Denon, pi. 26. 
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computes the height of the masonry to be, at present, 
about two hundred feet : but Norden says it is made 
of sun-dried brick. This pyramid consists of two parts, 
each of which has the form of a truncated pyramid ; 
it stands upon a large mass, probably of rock : the 
upper part is much less than that on which it rests. 

The traveller, in general, first obtains a fair view 
of the pyramids from the city of Grand Cairo, on 
the east bank of the Nile, near the apex of the 
Delta. Crossing the Nile, he traverses the level sur- 
face that lies between the river and the Libyan chain, 
a distance variously estimated by different travellers, 
but not quite five miles, in a straight line, according 
to the map of this district in the French work on 
Egypt*. Part of this route is through palm planta- 
tions, and part over an uncultivated plain. On approach- 
ing the limit of the level land, he finds a canal 
running north and south, and communicating in 
the former direction with the Nile ; in the latter 
with the Bahr Yussuf. On the south the canal 
also communicates with the Nile near the ruins of 
Memphis. This canal, then, is in all probability a 
work of high antiquity, and may serve to explain a 
passage in Herodotus t, where that traveller says, — 
when the waters of the river are up, the boatmen who 
are ascending the stream from the Canopic (Rosetta) 
side of the Delta, leave the main channel of the 
river, and make a short cut to Memphis, by passing 
along near the pyramids. — It must have been by 
such a canal as this that the boatmen shortened their 
course in going to Memphis, which lay nearly due 
south of the pyramids of Jizeh. The distance of 
the nearest point of this canal (which flows parallel 
to the rocks on which the pyramids stand), from the 
north-east angle of the great pyramid, is about one 
thousand seven himdred yards. 

. * Vol. V. Aotiquit^g. . ^u.^1* 
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It has been observed, that the pyramids do not 
equal expectation, as they are seen % a traveller who 
approaches them. The clearness of the atmosphere, 
which defines their angles so shar{4y» &nd the want 
of some suitable measure of magnitu4e, sufl^ently 
account for this phsenomenon. But sti}l ttiere are 
other impressions that serve to g^ve some i4^ of the 
enormous mass of these objects. At the diistaae^ ti 
four or five miles, they seem close at hand, and ijt» 
traveller, as he advances, has time to reflect on Ute 
magnitude of the object which has given hipi so em^ 
neous an idea of distance. This impression, hope|i|i| 
is not caused solely by the magnitude of tb^ PJTii! 
mids ; it depends on their form also. Being \itffi 
undivided masses of four triangular sides, tjiere are HO 
small parts for the eye to select as in ordinary Ifiip^lptt 
or cathedrals, where the indistinctness of particujaf 
parts serves to correct the false impression, as to di^r 
tance, which it is the tendency of the whole qntss to 
produce. 

The pyramids of Jizeh, the only pyramids of 
which Herodotus particularly speaks, and which alone 
most travellers visit, stand on a plateau, formed of the 
calcareous rock of the Libyan chain. There are three 
large pyramids here, and a number of smaller ones. 

In the accompanying plan, which is taken from the 
French work, we may see the rectangular enck>- 
sures which in part siuround the pyramids, the smaller 
pyramids, the tombs sometimes single, sometimes in 
groups, the catacombs cut in the rock, the ruined 
buildings, and the great sphinx. 

The plateau on which these pyramids stand is a 
kind of projection in the Libyan chain, lying between 
two promontories on the north and south. It is 
about 6,890 feet long from east to west^ between 
the limit of the cultivated lands, . and the extreme 
western boundary of i\\e Livb^XL cbam^ and abcnl 




midi ililapidiited; G. PjramidB vllti ateiM. 

4,990 from nnth to south. The calcareous rock con- 
tntiB mmerons fossil shells, particularly nummulites, 
saui BotDe belemaifes ; fossil oysters occui ?ilna (i^ ^ 
bluest points. This plateau, which ia a firi^^c«n«o^ 
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irregular surface, covered with sand, and small frag- 
ments of rocks, presents a striking contrast with 
the rich vegetation of the plain to the east. The 
three great pyramids He in a line from about N.E. 
to S.W., the largest being to the north, arid the 
smallest to the south ; the diagonals of the three lie 
in the same direction, but not exactly in the same 
line. The faces of the three pyramids stand exactly 
opposite to the four cardinal points. M. Nouet found 
that the line of the north face of the great pyramid 
deviated only 19' 58" from the true line east and west; 
and even this small deviation may possibly have arisen 
from the difficulty of determining the true direction 
of the steps of the pyramid. The elevation of the 
base of the foundation stone let into the solid rock, at 
the north-east angle of the pyramid, is one hundred 
and forty feet above the superior cubit of the mekias 
or nilometer at Rouda ; nearly one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet above the Galley, and the mean elevation of 
the floods (from the year 1798 to 1801) ; and nearly 
one hundred and sixty-four above the mean level of 
the low state of the river for the same period*. 

Remains of causeways, along which the materials 
of the pyramids were probably conveyed, may be seen 
in several places ; and particularly in that part of the 
plan (marked B.) where there is a causeway about 
eight hundred feet long, formed of immense stones, 
leading to the building (A.) on the east side of the 
third pyramid. Herodotus t says, that when the 
gTeat pyramid was designed, they began by making a 
causeway along which to convey the stone. This cause- 
way was three thousand Greek feet in length, sixty in 

* See Description gen^rale des Pyramides, vol. v., by Jo- 
xnard. The numbers in the original are given to decimal parts, 
which was done with the view of accuratefly ascertaining a fix^ 
point (the base of the north-east angle of the great pyramid), 
i'or the purpose of comparing the ri^e of Jthe bed of the river 
and the vaUey at fuluie epQc\i«. 
f ii. 124. 



breadth, md forty-eight high at its grea^st elevation : 
it was made of highly polished stone, covered with 
sculptures ; and in the opinion of the Greek was a9 
wonderful a work as the pyramid itself. When we 
consider the length and height of this causeway, it i$ 
evident that it was an inclined plane, rising from the 
level below, towards that on which the pyramids 
stood, and forming the most wojiderful approach tha|; 
ever vvas made, to the most wonderful work of human 
labour. It seems also probable, as the causeway 
commenced on the west side of the canal, already 
alluded to, that the heavy blocks (if we adopt the sup- 
position of their being brought from the east side 
of the Nile) were brought by water to the bottom 
of this inclined plane, aud carried up it to the level 
above. 

Pococke* noticed a causeway near Jizeh, a thousand 
yards in length, which he considered to be the 
approach to the great pyramid described by Hjero- 
dotus; but this cannot be the case. Karakouscht, 
one of the emirs of Salah-eddin Y'ousouf, ** employed 
the materials of the great pyramid in building the 
arches which we now see at .lizeh) and which are 
x^orthy of the greatest admiration, being like the 
work of giants. There were forty of them, but in 
the present year, 597 of the Hejira (A. D. 1200), 
the superintendence of these arches was committed 
to a blockhead, who stopped them up, thinking by 
this means to make the water inundate the lands of 
Jizeh, but the force of the inundation split three of the 
arches.^' These arches still exist near Jizeh; or at 
least, between J izeh and the pyramids (on the east 
side of the canal, which flowed near the base of the 
pyramid-plateau), there are some arches and the 
renins of » causeway. The arches, according tp the 

* See vol. i. p. 37. 
t See De Sacy's Abdallatif, ^.171. 
VOL, IL » 
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4k9oriptioii, were constructed across Bome canal be 
tween Jizeh and the pyramids. The causeway of Kara- 
kou8oh,which extended from the river opposite toFostat 
to the arches, was a route by which materials were 
brought from the pyramids to build the walls of Cairo 
and the citadel of the mountain. Fococke's causeway 
being east of that canal, which is near the base of the 
pyramids, and that of Herodotus commencing west of 
this line (as the length which he gives to it shows), 
cannot be the same. It has been objected to the 
causeway of Herodotus, that he makes it too low §m 
the height of the plateau on which the pytamids 
stand, which, according to his own account, is one 
hundred feet above the plain, while the height of the 
causeway is only forty-eight feet. But this is not a 
correct interpretation of his meaning; he says that 
the highest part of the causeway itself was forty- 
eight feet, using a mode of expression *y that is well 
understood by his readers. He says nothing of the 
absolute height of the causeway, which if it reached 
to the base of the great pyramid would be, according 
to his own account, one hundred feet in absohite 
height, though it is, in fact, one hundred and thirty^ 
eight feet high. The historian is directing our at* 
tendon to the magnitude of the work, and in doing 
this, he remarks that in some parts the causeway is 
as much as forty-eight feet high, owing, of course, to 
some inequalities in the ground. It is almost un- 
necessary * to remark, that it might happen that the 
height of the causeway itself would diminish as it 
came nearer to the top of the plateau ; and as it would 
not have a horizontal base for all its distance, but 
would rise with the ascent of the ground, it is clear 
that a height of forty>eight feet, for the highest part 
of the catiseway itself, is quite as mudi as can be 

* it. 127. "Typot di Tff u^pfiktrurn Irr) uMi imntis mt*i 
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true. In the French plan of the p3nram]d8 there n 
represented a kind of approach to the great pyramid, 
one thousand three hundred feet long in its present 
state, and containing enormous stones ; hut none of 
them are sculptured, so far as is yet known. This may 
he a remnant of the causeway of Herodotus, hut it is 
not the causeway which Pococke descrihes. 

Before we come to the more minute detail, we 
nrast take some notice of the ordinary adventure of 
ascending the great pyramid, ahout the difficulty and 
danger of which there is as much discrepancy as can 
well he imagined. Some people, even ladies, and 
stout ones too, ascend with great ease and enjoy the 
prospect ; others find it a very lahorious and even a 
dangerous undertaking. Both accounts may he per* 
fectly true. The faculty or taste for climhing is difier 
ent in difierent persons ; hut we may conjecture that 
part of the discrepancy arises from the fact of some 
having ascended hy the face or steep line, and others 
by the longer hut less difficult line, of the exterior 
angles. 

< We give the following extract from Mrs. Lushing 
ton's account of her ascent, because she tells her own 
feelings and experience in a very ingenuous manner ; 
and her description will show what kind of difficulty 
there really is in mounting the pyramid, and what is 
the present state of the outer surface of this enor- 
mous mass. 

" On my arrival *, I saw some persons nearly at 
the top, and some just commencing the ascent. They 
were all at the very edge, and certainly their appa- 
rently perilous situation justified me in the conviction 
that I never should be able to mount. However, 
determining to make the attempt, I commenced outsidie 
fr6m where the entrance has been formed, and walked 
aking the whole length of one side of the square, 

♦ p. 147. 
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■febdtrt' forty feet from thb grotind to the opplo4ite cor- 
ner ; the ledj^e bein^ narrow, and In oile place quite 
■brbken, requiring: a long step to griih the neii stone. 
As the pyramid itself fdrmed a wall tb the right hand, 
and consequently an apparent defenee, 1 felt no want 
df courage till I reached the coriler where the ascent 
is, in many places, absolutely on the aiigle, ledvihg no 
protection on either side. About this time I bdgan 
to be heartily frightened ; ahd when I heard one geii- 
tleman from above call to me to desist, atid another 
tell mte not to think of proceeding, right glad was I 
to return, and to attribute my want of success to their 
advice rather than to my own deficiency of spirit. 
Eacfh of the gentlemen, as they descended, told mfe the' 
difficulty and fatigue were great, and they fevidehtly 
Were heated and tired ; but at letigthj in answer to 
*ny question, a hundred timfes repeated, of Do ybU 
think I could go? they proposed to me to ity at 
least, and kindly offered to accompany me. 

** Away I went, and, by the assistance of a fGk)tstool 
at some places, and the aid of the guides, and the 
gentlemen to encourage me, I succeeded in arriving 
half way, all the way exclaiming, I shall tifever get 
down agaiti; and, indeed, my head was so giddy, 
that it was some minutes a^er I was seated, at 
the resting-stone half way, before I could recover 
myi^elf. Being a little refreshed, I resumed the 
ascent, but the guides were so clamorous, that I 
turtied back, finding their noise, arid pushing and 
eit)wding, as dangerous as the height. The gentle- 
men at length brought them to some degree of order, 
fjArtly by remonstrance, and partly by carrying the 
Ttrajotity to the top, and leaving only tvvb inith toe. 
This quiet, in some degree, restored tny hesld, and 
tliii footing, as I advanced, becoming more easy, I 
leached the summit amidst the huzfeas bf the ivhole 
party. It was a considfeirable V.\xa^> VvQwever, before 
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I gained confidence to look around, notwithstandiDg 
t was on a surface thirty feet square. 

** The prospect, though from so great an eleva- 
tioa, disappointed me. I saw, indeed, an immense 
extent of cultivated country, divided into fields of 
yellow flax and green wheat, like so many squares 
in a chess-board, with the Nile and its various canals 
which cause their luxuriance, and a vast tract of desert 
on the other side. I must, however, acknowledge 
that this scenery I enjoyed on recollection, for I was 
too anxious how 1 was to get down, to think much 
of the picturesque. A railing, even of straws, might 
give some slight idea of security, but here there was 
absolutely nothing, and I had to cross and recross 
the angle, as the broken ledges rendered it necessary ; 
for it is a mistake to suppose there are steps : the 
passage is performed over blocks of stone and gra- 
nite, some broken off, others crumbling away, and 
others, which having dropped out altogether, have 
left an angle in the masonry ; but all these are very 
irregular. Occasionally the ^vidth and height of 
the stones are equal, but generally the height greatly 
exceeds the width ; in many parts the blocks are four 
feet high." 

IVe add one more brief description of the view 
from the top of the great pyramid, as given by a 
traveller*, whose enthusiasm made him forget to 
mention whatever of real difficulty there may be in 
mounting the pyramid of Cheops. 

.** We went there to sleep, that we might ascend 
the first pyramid early enough in the morning to see 
the rising of the sun ; and accordingly we were on the 
top of it long before the dawn of day. The scene here 
is majestic and grand, far beyond description; a 
^ist over the plains of Egypt formed a veil, whidi 
asGsended and vanished gratdually as the sun rose and 

♦ Belzoni^ p. 4. 
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uTiTeiled to the view the beautiRil land, once the die 
of Memphis. The distant view of the smaller pyra- 
mids on the south marked the extension of that vast 
capital; while the solemn endless Spectacle of the 
desert on the west inspired us vHth reverence for the 
all-powerful Creator. The fertile lands on the north, 
with the serpentine course of the Nile, descendiiig 
towards the sea ; the rich appearance of Cairo, and 
its numerous minarets, at the foot of the Mokattam 
mountain on the east; the beautiful jplain tirhich 
extends from the pyramids to that dty; the Nik, 
which flows magnificently through the centre of the 
sacred valley, and the thick groves of palm-trees 
under our eyes ; — altogether formed a scene, of which 
very imperfect ideas can be given by the tpost elabo- 
ratfe description." 

The base of the great pyramid is a square^ each Side 
of which is 232*747 metres, or 7634 fl. This mea- 
stirement was obtained along the bask of the north 
side, betweeii the extreme N.E. and the extreme N.W. 
angle, by digging down, to the true base of the pyra- 
mid. A hole was found at the N.E. angle, 12*79 ft. 
long, 11* 15 fl. wide, ahd about eight inches deep, 
which had contained the extreme N.E. stone of the 
pyramid. The vertical height from the base of the 
stone let into the foiitidation to the twb broken steps 
on the top of the platfortn is a little more than 456 
feet, as determined by tiieasuring the separate steps,' 
which are 203 in number ; and if to thisvre add what 
is necessary to complete the apex of the pyramid, the 
total height will be abbut 479 feet*. 

M. Jomard estimate the length of the kertiel of 
the pyramid at 745*38 fl., Vrhich measurement he 
takes along the base of the line of steps vrhich r^ts 
on the lower littie of stones let into the rock; 'the 

* ObfiervatidDs stir les Pyr&inides de Jizehby Coafell^, iii \^b 
DeacriptioB, Ac, vol. ix. 
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diSbrehce between the two bade lihes is accordingly a 

little more than eighteen feet. M. Jomard allows 

iwo-'thirds of this on each side, or about six feet on 

each side for the thickness of what he calls the casing 

at the base, which will make the whole base with its 

casing 757*88 il. in length. The remaining three 

fbet, oil each side, he allows for the distance between 

the buifer edge of the line of stones let into the rock, 

and thb point where the casing meets the upper sur- 

fAdH of this line of stones : this space would in fact 

form the first step. 

The whole height, as determined by M. Jomard 

from the follbwing data — froifl his base, from the 

side of the platform at the top (which, with the casing, 

supposed to be there 4* 788 thick on each side, gives 

a length and breadth of 42*246 ft,), and from the 

elevanon of the platform above the base — is 472*956 

ft The dimensions ttrhich follow from these are, — 

ft. 

Diagonal of the base 1069-457 

Length of the perpendicular on the face of 

the pyramid 605888 

Length of the edge of the pyramid^ formed 

by the intersection of two adjacent sides. 714*47 

The height, as determined by M. Jomard, on the 
supposition of the pyramid being cased, is, as we have 
seen, 472*956 ft. In making this calculation M. 
Jomard deducts six feet, the height of the lowest 
course of stones, which is let into the rock. He also sup- 
poses, as just stated, that the outer casing commenced 
about three feet within the exterior margin of the 
base formed by the stones let into the rock : this of 
course would diminish the height, as it would give 
us the perpendicular of a less pyramid. 

The various melLsures taken of the height of this 
pyramid by the French agree exceedingly well. The 
trigonbmetrical determintliion of M. r^ou<^l^ ^\\!i\}ck& 
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barometrical measure of M. Contt^, as we are told, differ 
tiery little indeed from the measures of MM. Jomard 
and Coutelle. It should also be observed, t^at they 
all agree in making the steps two hundred and three, 
though other travellers have made them two himdr^d 
and eight, and even two hundred and twenty ; and 
Niebuhr says that a man, if he were to ascend in dif- 
ferent places on the pyramid, would find the number 
different : but this, if true, must arise from the steps 
betng much damaged in some parts. The height of 
the steps decreases from the lowest to the highest ; the 
greatest height being 4*628 ft., and the least 1*686 ft. 
The mean width of the steps is a little more than one 
foot nine inches, which is deduced from the length of 
the base, and the side of the platform at the top, 
which in its present state is thirty-two feet eight 
inches. Pliny makes the side of the platform, as it 
was in his time, twenty-five Roman feet. 

The following are the angles of the pyramid: — 

Angle at the bane of the triangle^ forming ° *' ' 

one of the four faces • • . • • 57 59 40 

Angle of the vertex of ditto . • • • 64 40 

Angle of an edge with the diagonal of 

the base 41 27 

Angle formed by two opposite edges . 97 6 

Angle of the face with the plane of the 

base 51 19 4 

Angle of two opposite faces • . • • 77 21 50 

From this it appears that the faces of the pyramid 
are not equilateral triangles, as has sometimes been 
supposed by antient writers. 

ft. 

The perimeter of the base^ measured round 

the stone let into the rock . . • . 3053*6 

Measured round the intersection of the sup- 
posed casing; with the upper surface of 
the stone let into the rock, about . • 3030 
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l!he area of the base, taken at the lowest level of the 
stones let into the rock, is 64752*945 square yards, at 
aix)ut 1 3 ^English statute acres. Taken as in the caSe of 
the smaller base, it will bfe about 63732-5 square yards.' 
The surface of each face of the pyramid (reckoning only 
th(B part supposed to have been cased, and not inclu- 
ding the base let into the rock) is 25,493 square yards, 
and that of the four sides consequently 10 1 ,972 square 
yards, or more than ttrenty-ohe English acres. The 
solid cohtents of the pyramid are 3,349,096* cubic 
yards, not deducting the space occupied by interior 
galleries and chambers. 

The total height of the great pyramid, when com- 
plete, being fooi* hundred aiid seventy-nine feet, i6 
about fifteen feet higher than St. Peter's at Rom^, 
and one hundred and nineteen higher than St. Paul's 
at London. 

We will briefly notice what is said of this pyramid bjr 
Herodotus, the earliest traveller who has described it. 

** Twentyf years were occupied in the building of 
the great {)yramid, each face of which measures eight 

* A writer in the Quarterly Review observes, (vol. xix, p. 
40 1,) that the solid contents Are more than 85^000,U0U cubic 
feet, or moi^ than 3,148,147 cubic yards). It is also stated 
there, that the solid contents (not making any deductions for 
chambers in it) are six times the muss of stone in the break- 
water at Plymouth. 

f Herod, ii. 124, 125. The translation begins immediately 
«ftcr the words where the author is speaking of the chambers 
\n the rock un^er the pyramid, which he understood to have 
lieen made before the pyramid, as must have been the case. 
In chap. 127 he also speaks of ihe Subterraneous chambers of 
the great pyramid, and of the tunnel, cased with stone, by which 
the water of the Nile entered beneath the pyramid and sur- 
rounded the tomb of Cheops. M. Grobevt, in his description 
of the pyramids of Jizeh, interprets this to mean a canal sur- 
bounding the pyramid, and he does not doubt the accuracy of 
the fact. His reasons in support of it are a proper accomya- 
uiment to his versioa of the text. 
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pk^ra (eight hundred Greek feet); it bemg' qtiaSnU- 
gular ; and the height is the same. It is made of^ 
lished stones, fitted together with the greatest nicety*J 
none of the stones are less than thirty feet long. - ' ' 

" The pyramid was made in the foDowing manner, 
in the form of steps, which some call crossts (bEtttte* 
ments), and others bSmides (little altars). Wheti 
they had first built it in this fashion, they raised the 
remaining stones by machines or contriyances of short 
pieces of wood. They raised them from the ground 
to the first tier of steps, and .when the stone hitd 
ascended to this tier, it was placed on another machine 
standing on the first row ; and from this row it iftH 
dragged upon the second row on another Blrabhiu^l 
As many tiers of stones as there were, so nvaiiV i!nd- 
chines also were there; but according to another 
accoujit (for I think it right to give both dbcbutits^ i^ 
they were given to me), they transferred thig ^Acat 
machine, it being easily moved, from step to ist^p; tW 
they raised each stone. The highest pacrts were 
accordingly finished first; then the parts netfWrtht' 
highest, and, last of all, the parts near the ground aii^ 
the very bottom. It is marked in Egyptian chanlct6l4i' 
on the pyramid how much was spent in furnishirt^'th^ 
workmen vdth purges, leeks, and onions ;'atld, a^I- 
well recollect what the interpreter said wh6 eitplaiiM 
the characters to me, it was 1,600 talents of ^ilVer:*'''' 

This description is not quite free front obs^ttHty.* 
The " remaining stones" have sometimes 4)eeirint^if^' 
preted to be a kind of casing, formed of triahgute^* 
prismatic blocks, which made the whole suHace sm66Ch'. 

* Abdallatif also speaks, as indeed all travellers do, of iha' 
superior character of the masoury in the. pyramids ,9f . J^ifi^)^) 
The cement, says the Arab, that binds the stones togethe^rjs,^, 
layer about the thickness of paper, and '^he cannot imasine^ 
what it is made of." This cement is lime^ with Vti\hi ar ho' 
saadin i^ , .> =• u ^i ! .ii tUU 
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All .that we can safely infer from the passage of He* 
radoius is, that accorcUng to his notion, an outer series 
of stoiues was added by way of finish ; and as they 
began this finish from the top, it is pretty certain that, 
according to his ideas, it could not have been an addi- 
tional tier of stones, in the form of steps, but some- 
thing that rendered it either impossible or very difficult 
to< begin from the bottom. The general inference, then, 
IB, that something like a smooth face was given to the 
pyramid, both for the purpose of improving its appear- 
ance, ajui also, perhaps, rendering it inaccessible ; for 
we may perhaps infer from the silence of Herodotus 
that it was not the practice to ascend the pyramids in 
his time. Pliny (whether referring to his own age, 
or taking the fact from other authors — a distinction 
Uiat Pliny seldom gives us the means for making) 
says that the people of Busiris, which is near the 
pyramids, were accustomed to climb them. We shall 
presently explain this matter of the casing. 
. The statement of Herodotus as to the magnitude of 
the stones is much exaggerated. M. Coutelle remarks 
(and we place great confidence in what he says), that 
the stones of the great pyramid, and those of the 
second, belonging to the outer covering, that are not 
tidcen away, rarely exceed nine feet in length and six 
and a half in breadth. The thickness or height of the 
steps in the great pyramid has been already stated. M. 
CooteUe remarks, that the height of the steps does not 
decrease regularly, as we ascend the pyramid, but that 
steps of greater height are sometimes interposed be* 
tween steps of less height ; but he adds, the same level 
and the same perfectly horizontal lines appear on all the 
faees;. In the second pyramid the outer stones of the 
uppcf]^ pfart, which still remain, are cut with the greatest 
ric^ty aiid made quite smooth, except on the side that 
H.^^S^^ V^ ^^^ interior masonry. The kernel or 
interior part of the pyramid is nolbm\\.m\Xx>i£\fc^"wxv^ 
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care : the stones of each tier are not always of the 
same height, nor accurately joined : the vacant spaceii 
are filled with coarse mortar, pieces of broken stone^ 
and pebbles, a form of building which was quitis 
sufficient for the interior parts. M. Coutelle remarks 
that no lines could be straighter, and no joinings motfi 
exact, than are observed in the interior of t^ great 
pyramid, and on the upper part of the exterior of ftn 
second. Herodotus describes the first pyramid as 
built of "polished stones, fitted together with the 
greatest nicety.*' Now, as this is not the case at 
present with the exterior of the great pyramid, which is 
so irregular as to have led Mrs. Lushington to say there 
are no steps, and Niebuhr to make the remark ju$t 
quoted, it is clear that if the account of Herodotus 
is not a deliberate falsehood, an outer tier or casing of 
stones (by what name it is called is indifferent) has 
been taken from the great pyramid. 

All travellers agree that there are not the slight^ 
traces of this pyramid having ever had a casing, for 
so they assume that Herodotus describes it ; while the 
second pyramid (attributed to Chephren), they s^y, 
has some of tliis coating on the upper part and none 
on the lower parts. This would seem tp confirm 
Herodotus s account of the upper part of what;- is calle4 
his casing being finished first, but it might prove at 
the same time that the outward casing of the second 
pyramid was never completed; for, as Belzoni* argues, 
*' if it had been finished to the basis, I should have 
niet with some of t)ie coating below, as the accmpula* 
tion of rubbish over the basis would have kept the 
stones in their places, or at least enough of them to 
^how there was a coating, as was the case in the thin) 
pyramid." ^elzoni found that the third pyramid 
(that of Mycerinus) had been completely coated witb 
gr^ite, for part of this covering still remains in i^ 
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hBce down to the base*, and became visible on remove 
1^ the rubbish. Herodotus says that the pyramid of 
iycerinns was boilt of Ethiopian stone (stone of Syene, 
mute) to ** one-half," by which we believe he means, 
was coated with granite halfway up." 

With respect to this question of the coating of the 
Teat pyramid it is difficult to decide, as the evi- 
ence of Herodotus and the Arab writers is at variance 
nth the opinion of nearly all modem travellers. 

We know that the pyramids were used as building 
naierials by the Arab conquerors of Egypt, and it is 
jflBcult to calculate how much damage may have 
een done in the course of several successive centu- 
ies of robbery. Karakousch, one of the emirs of 
(alah-eddin Yousouf, absolutely destroyed a number 
f small pyramids, and with these aud other materials 
nflt the arches near Jizeh, which we have already 
nentioned, and decorated the capital, Cairo. 

The following story also from Abdallattif will show 
be mischief that has been done and attempted by the 
Lrabs. 

^ The Sultan Melic-alaziz Othmanf, wishing to 
lestroy the red pyramid (the third), sent a number of 
api^ers, miners, and quarrymen, with orders to pull 
t down : they jHtched their camp near the pyramid, 
;ot together a great number of workmen, and during 
ight whole months laboured hard at the job. Every 
lay, after great exertion, they succeeded in removing 
ine or two stones. Some at the top pushed the stones 
nth levers and wedges, while others from below pull- 
d with ropes : at last the stone would fall with a 
Nrodigious noise, and bury itself in the sand. Then 

^ Strabo layi (p. 808), that this pjnramid was coated half* 
vtjf up with blttck Ethiopian btooe^ such as they make mortars 
»f. Prohably it wan the granite that had grown dark, which 
le carelessly examined. 

t De Sacy, p 177. 
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was a fresh labour to get it out of the sand, td make 
holes in it for wedges, and to split it into smaller 
pieces. Finally, each piece was put on a car and 
dragged to the foot of the neighbouring mountain, 
where they threw it down. At last being quite 
wearied out they gave up the undertaking, having 
only done enough to spoil the pyramid and show their 
own impotence. This took place in the year 593 *.'* 
But, in addition to this, there is other testimony of 
a still more curious character. It is well known that 
no hieroglyphics have been found on the pyramids, 
or on the sarcophagi discovered in them. Hence 
some argue that they were erected before the use af 
this species of writing or embellishment, and conse- 
quently are the oldest buildings in Egypt — a con- 
clusion which appears to rest on weak grounds. Bat 
in one of the tombs (td the west of the great pyramid), 
which is in a very ruined state, Belzoni ol^rved a 
block that was used in its construction, with the 
" hieroglyphics and figures reversed," . and " the 
hieroglyphics so preserved within as if they were to 
be hidden frorti the view." The value of this evidence 
may be disputed, because the age of the tombs is 
doubtful ; but still they are Egyptian tombs, built of 
materials which had been used before, and a hierogly- 
phic block is found among them. They are therdfore 
buildings of great antiquity, but without hieroglyphics, 
which in this instance seem to have been carelully 
concealed. It may, then, have been the design of the 
pyramids also, as Belzoni argues, to be vdthout 
hieroglyphics. We doubt the soundness of thjs hypo- 
thesis, and would rather attempt to show that the 
pyramids once had hieroglyphics on them, from the 
following evidence : Abdallattif speaks of these pyra- 
mids being covered with an unknown character which 
nobody in Egypt could understand ; and he adds, in the 
* Commenced 'Kov.\\%. DaSacy. 
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^tyle of oriental hyperbole, '' these inscriptions are so 
numerous that if one were to copy only those on the 
surface cf the two (lai^er) pyramids, it would fill more 
than ten thousand pages." In addition to this evidence, 
the reader may examine what De Sacy has collected in 
his notes from other Arab writers, and Jomard in his 
remarks on the pyramids, as to the inscriptions on 
the pyramids, and he will iind it rather difficult to 
believe that they are all telling a falsehood. Finally, 
we have the testimony of Herodotus, as to a particular 
inscription on the great pyramid, which by no means 
•excludes the probability of other inscriptions; and we 
have his evidence most distinctly, to show that the 
grand ascent or staircase, from the plain to the level 
of the pyramids, was made of stone and covered with 
intaglios*, like the propyla of Luxor and Edfou. The 
pyramid ^joining the labyrinth was also adorned with 
large intaglios : it was however recent, compared with 
the oldest buildings of the country, having been con- 
structed during the dodecarchy, according to Herodotus. 
Herodotusf was told that the great causeway already 
described, as well as certain chambers under the 
pyramid, cut in the solid rock, were made before the 
Imikiing of the great p3rramid itself was commenced. 
H^ was informed also that a tunnel from the Nile 
(probably the canal near the Libyan chain is meant) 
was constructed, leading to a vault under the pyramid, 
and entirely surrounding this chamber. In this insu- 
lated room the body of Cheops was placed. But 
under the second pyramid, he says, there are no 
chambers ; but here the father of history was wrongly 
informed. Straboit speaks of an opening in one side 
of the great pyramid, from which a long but not a 
straight gallery ((rvpiy^ cjcoXia) led down to the place 
where the sarcophagus was deposited; and Pliny 

* ii. 124. xUou n ^tffrou xa) ^duv \yytyX.uit.^Uttt% 
til. 127. tt>-»QS- 

o2 
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tells US of a weU under the great pyramid, eighty-six 
cubits deep, into which the river-water flowed. The 
connection of this well with the river is evidently the 
same fact that Herodotus mentions, which Pliny 
might have found in him, or in some other of the 
various writers on the pyramids to whom he refers*. 
As to the meaning of the word depth, it must 
be the depth from the base of the pyramid that is 
meant, if the junction of the well with the water is 
admitted as a probable fact. Pliny's expression by no 
means implies that he disbelieved the story : had it 
been more wonderful he would have liked it still better. 
The entrance to the great pyramid is on the north 
face, about forty-seven feet and a half above the base, 
and on the level of the fifleenth step, reckoning from 
the foundationf : it does not lie quite in the perpen- 
dicular, which would bisect the face of the triangle, 
but is, according to Mr. Davison, three hundred and 
hfly feet from the north-east and three hundred and 
ninety -six from the north-west angle ; or, according to 
M . Jomard, a vertical meridian plane touching the east 
side of the entrance is 20*8 feet east of the perpendi- 
cular bisecting the face of the pyramid. The entrance 
is easily reached by the mass of rubbish at the base 
of the pyramid, which has chiefly fallen from the top. 
The gallery or passage to which this opening leads is 
three feet seven inches and a half square, with a down- 
ward inclindtion of 26°, or 26*^ 30' at the most : it is 
lined with calcareous slabs well joined together. Till 
the excavation of Caviglia, which will presently be 
mentioned, this gallery was only followed for a length 
of seventy-three feet J. The next gallery, which is an 

* xxxvi. 12. 

f See the section of the great pyramid, Kgypte, Antiquites, v* 

X We follow the measvires of Coutelle, De»cript. del'Kj^yptC; 

voh i. : there are some small discrepancies between the accounts 

of Jomard and CouteVAe. 
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ascending^ one, has a slope of twenty-seven degrees, 
and of course the angle formed with each other by 
the two passages is one hundred and twenty-seven 
degrees. This gallery is 108'6!)7 feet long, of the 
flame width and height as the first, and in the snme 
vertical plane. Its entrance is closed by a large block 
of granite, but a passage has been made round it 
in the calcareous stone by so:ne explorer of the 
pyramid, and the second gallery is now entered by 
turning round this block of granite on the right side. 
At the end of this ascending jr«illery there is a ])lat- 
fbrm, where a horizontal gallery conmieuces, of the 
same height and widtli as the two galleries already 
described, and in the same plane ; and also at the 
end of this ascending gallery, on the right hand, is 
the opening of the well or pit which leads down into 
the body of the pyramid. Tiiis horizontal gallery, 
wlueh is about one hundred and twenty-seven feet 
lon|^, leads to a chamber, called the Queen's Chamber, 
about seventeen feet long and fourteen wide, and about 
twelve high, witii a roof of flat calcareous stones placed 
so as to form an angle. When the explorer is at the 
commencement of this horizontal gallery, lie may 
continue exactly in the line of the ascending gallery 
afacady described, when he will enter another gallery, 
abcfut one hundred and thirty-two feet long, twenty- 
m and a half high, and near seven wide. At the 
tdp of this gallery is a landing-place, from which 
a short passage leads to a small chamber or ves- 
tibule, from which another short passage leads to 
the chamber of the king. This chamber, as well 
as the vestibule, and all the space from the en- 
tnikioe of the vestibule, is lined with large blocks 
of granite well worked. The dimensions of the 
(^amber, the length of which is from east to west, 
are — 
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# 

ft. 

Height 19-214 

Length on the south side 34*348 

Width on the west side 17*056 

The dimensions of the north and east sides are a very 
little less than those of the corresponding opposite 
sides. The vertical plane, which coincides with the 
east side of the entrance, is twenty feet nine inches 
from the vertical meridian plane bisecting the pyra- 
mid : the east side of the entrance and the east wall 
of the King's Chamber are in the same vertical 
plane ; and as half the length of this chamber from 
east to west is seventeen feet two inches, it follows 
that the vertical meridian plane bisecting this chamber 
is two feet seven inches east of the plane bisecting 
the pyramid*. The roof is formed of nine slabs of 
granite, reaching from side to side in the direction of 
the breadth of the chamber. This chamber contains, 
at the west end, a granite sarcophagus, lying from 
north to south ; the cover is gone, having probably 
been broken and carried off. The sarcophagus is 
seven feet six inches and a half long, three feet three 
inches wide, three feet eight inches and a half high 
(on the outside), and about seven inches and a half 
thick in the base. There are no hieroglyphics upon it. 
The two first galleries, it will be remembered, are 
three feet seven inches and a half in the square, 
which, if the dimensions are rightly g^ven, is just too 
little to admit the sarcophagus. But the entrance 
of the vestibule is still less, being three feet seven 
inches and a half high and three feet five inches 
wide ;. the entrance to the sarcophagus chamber is 
the same height, and the width a small fraction of an 
inch less. If these dimensions are correct, the sarco- 

* This result does not exactly agree with what is stated by 
Joxnard. Antiq. M6m. vol. v. p. 622. 
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phagus could not have been brought through the 
galleries after they were completed. 

Mr. Davison discovered a chamber immediately over 
the King's Chamber, which is now called Davison's 
Chamber. It is reached by mounting, with the help 
of a ladder, to a hole at the top of the upper part of 
the high ascending gallery. The stones which form 
the ceiling of the King's Chamber, form also the floor 
of this upper chaml^r ; but the room is four feet 
longer than that below ; " in the latter you see only 
seven stones, and ahalf of one, on each side of them; 
but in that above, the nine are entire, the two halves 
resting on the walls at each end." This chamber is 
about three feet three inches high, according to M. 
Coutelle, who does not seem to have known that 
Davison had visited it before him. Coutelle, however, 
says that its length and breadth are the same as in 
the room below, in which he appears to be mistaken*. 

* We take this opportunity of correcting an erroneous state- 
ment about a distinguished traveller, which in itself i» unim- 
portant: but as it has been repeated in subsequent compi- 
lations, and as misstatements generally increase by transmis- 
sion, we may be excused for stopping its further progress. 
^'.Mr. Davison discovered a room over the chamber containing 
the sarcophagus, which had escaped Maillet, though he haa 
been fori y times within the pyramid ; which Niebuhr could not 
find, though told of it by M. Meynard, who accompanied 
Mr. Davison ; and which had not been visited by any other 
traveller until last year (1817).'' (Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. 
391.) Mr. Davison went to Egypt in 1763 (Quarterly Review) : 
Nidbuhr visited the great pyramid about May 1762. The 
absurdity of the remark, that Niebuhr could not find the 
room, though told of it, — that Niebuhr could not find what 
any body might find, after it was once pointed out, — would of 
itself be sufficient to overthrow the statement, without the 
dates which we have just given, and without the honourable 
traveller's own authority. *< I was not so fortunate as to dis- 
cover a chamber hitherto unknown, which was found by 
Mr. Davison after we left Egypt. This does no great credit to 
my observation ; but since Mailltt} who boast% o€ hai^v^XtR^^ 
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Mr. Davison descended the well daring his stay in: 
Egypt. He found that it consisted of several shafU, 
making in all one hundred and fifty- five feet, which 
is a greater depth than Pliny's well. In 1816 Captain 
Caviglia also descended to the hottom of the well, 
and found that in one part, below the point where 
the excavation is in the solid rock beneath the pyra- 
mid, the shaft was lined with masonry, which it is 
conjectured had been done on account of a flaw 
in the rock. Captain Caviglia also discovered that 
the entrance-gallery did not terminate where it was 
supposed to do, at the bottom of the ascending* 
gallery, but was merely blocked up with earth and 
rubbish. After removing these he advanced on the 

more than forty times in the pyramid, had not seen it, I may 
be excused if I expected to find no new chambers here, but 
rather bosied myself with making other observations. This 
chamber, according to the description given me by Meynaid, 
is above the chamber that contains the sarcophagus. It is 
the same size, but not so high, and the entrance is thirty feet 
above the glacis which leads to the large chamber/* doped- 
hag^n edition, i. 199. The writer iu the Quarterly has not 
noticed CouteUe's visit to this chamber. The French, in their 
great work, have represented a man making his way into the 
hole at the t(^ of the gallery which leads into the small cham- 
her; and M. Jomard, eager to maintain the honour of his 
nation, says, '' that Niebuhr attributes the discovery of this 
chamber to Mr. Davison ; but, according to the passage of 
Niebuhr, it was seen at the same time by M. Meynard, a 
French merchant." The inference might be that M. Meynaid 
was as much the discoverer as Davison. The extract already 
given from Niebuhr may correct this. As Niebuhr was told 
that the chamber, though lower than the King's Chamber, had 
the same length and breadth, — as MM. Jomard and Coutelle 
say the same, and as this is not the case, — it appears pretty 
certain that they did not take these dimensions. M. Coutelle, 
in his memoir, sayS that this chamber had, perhaps, not been 
visited for many centuries, thjugh M. Jomard, as we have 
just shown, has said qmce the contrary. 

* See the section of the great pyramid in the Oescriptiin 
de VMgypte, vol. v. Antiquit4«. 
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same inclined plane to the distance of two hundred 
ftet, till he came to a door-way on the right, the 
channel from which opened straight upon the bottom 
of Mr. Davison's well. But the passage still con- 
tinued in the same direction twenty-three feet 
further, then became narrower, and went in an hori- 
zontal direction twenty-eight feet more, when it 
opened into a large chamber cut in the rock, and 
under the centre of the pyramid. This apparently is 
the chamber alluded to by Strabo; but there was no 
trace of a sarcophagus in it. It is about sixty-six 
feet by twenty-seven, with a flat roof, and very irregu- 
lar floor, in the middle of which is a hollow something 
like the commencement of a shall. This, however, 
18 neither the tomb of Cheops nor the well of Pliny, 
being about thirty feet above the highest level 
of the Nile, and having no inlet. It is true there 
is a long passage which leads from this cham- 
ber to the length of fifly-five feet, but it termi- 
nates abruptly. But it has been well remarked, 
if wc consider the enormous mass of the pyramid, 
that there may be more than a thousand chambers 
still unopened, and many more chambers also 
cut out of the solid rock on which it rests. This 
pyramid, doubtless, has been entered, as we infer 
firom various traces, both by the Romans and the 
Arab conquerors* of Egypt. Captain Caviglia ascer- 
tained one curious fact. The rock which shows 
itself externally at the north-eastern angle is seen 
again in the main passage, and near the mouth of the 
wefl. The highest projection of it into the body of 
the pyramid is about eighty fbet above the base. 

Strabo appears to refer to the opening on the north 
side of the great pyramid when he speaks (Casaub., 

* Abdallattif went a short way into the great pyramid, but 
was 80 frightened tir.it he came back half Uead. He knew 
there was a chamber with a sarcophagus in \t. 
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p. 808,) of there being a stone there which could be 
taken out (XIOoq i^aipiffifioo) ; though it is true, be 
places the opening about halfway up the pyramid (if 
his meaning can be made out), in which he is as 
inaccurate as in the relative proportions of the height 
and base. 

The dimensions assigned by Herodotus to &e 
great pyi^amid are very inexact. Diodorus (i. 63) 
makes the side of the base of the great pyramid seven 
hundred Greek feet, which is not very far from the 
truth : he gives the altitude at six hundred feet, which, 
if we take it to be the altitude measured on a face 
of the pyramid, is pretty exact. Pliny makes the 
side of the base of the large pyramid eight hundred 
and eighty* three Roman feet^. The oldest measure 
of the base that we can find reported by the Arab 
writers is five hundred Arabic cubits for the side of 
the base, which, according to M. Jomard, agrees 
exactly with the value of the modem Arabic cubit. 

M. Coutelle remarks, that the temperature within 
the pyramid was always 22° Reaumur, or 81°*5 
Fahrenheit, during each visit that he made. In his 
descent into the well, he found it still higher. The 
clearing out of the rubbish by Caviglia, and the con- 
sequent circulation of air through the well and the 
descending gallery, will probably reduce the tempe- 
rature. 

The total depth of the well is stated at onehimdred 
and fifly-five feet by Mr. Davison. The base of 
the pyramid is about one hundred and sixty-four feet 
above the low- water mark of the Nile ; and as the top 
of the well is about sixty-two feet above the base . of 
the pyramid, the well is only ninety-three feet in the 

* M. Jomard remarks that this measure will be perfectly 
correct if we read 833 (doccxxxiii) in Pliny's text instead of 
883 (dccclxxxiii)» and if we take the Roman foot at 2*771 
metres, or 10*9 EngUsh incheii. 
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solid rock, and the bottom of it is therefore seventy- 
one feet above the low-water mark of the Nile, or 
forty-five above the mean level of the high floods of 
the river. But the French make the whole depth of 
the pit 207-75 feet, of which about 145'43 will be in 
the solid rock : according to this account, the bottom 
of the well (as far as the French explored it) is 
about eighteen feet six inches above the low-water 
mark, and consequei)tly below the level of the present 
high-water mark of the river. M. Coutelle, who ex- 
plored the well, and who is the French authority for 
the depth, remarks, that in clearing out about fifly-two 
feet of rubbish that had fallen to the bottom, he had 
penetrated to a depth of more than fifly feet below the 
level of the Nile, when ''the military operations, 
which recalled our escort to their difierent corps, com- 
pelled us to desist." These fifly-two feet, arlded to the 
one hundred and fifly-five of Mr. Davison, Mrill make 
up the whole depth of two hundred and seven as 
given by the French ; but M. Coutelle's notion of this 
being below the present level of the Nile is incon- 
sistent with the accurate determination by the French 
of the elevation of the base of the pyramid, above 
referred to. It would appear that, in the interval be- 
tween Davison's and Caviglia's descent, the well had 
been deepened fifly-two feet by Coutelle, which fact 
is not noticed in the article in the Quarterly Review 
(v(d. xix.), which describes Davison's and Caviglia's 
descent; and the depth of the well is accordingly still 
considered in that article to be only one hundred and 
fifty-five feet, with the little addition to this depth made 
by Caviglia's discovery. Captain Caviglia could not 
^ have. found so ready u communication between the 
descending gallery which he excavated and the per- 
pendicular pit, if the^ rubbish had not been cleared 
out of the latter by the French. If the French 
measurements are correct, it is clear that the ksel o€ 
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the bottom of the well is between the present levels of 
high and low water in the Nile : as to the aceuriuj 
of the story in Herodotus about a communication 
between the well and the river, we have no opinion to 
offer. 

We must here remark, that the French section of 
the pyramid cannot be correct, if it be true that the 
descending entrance-gallery is continued in the same 
plane to the level of the base of the well. According 
to the French plan (vol. v.) the prolongation of the 
descending gallery (as discovered by Caviglia) cuts 
their well at a point at least one hundred feet from 
the bottom of the well. There is some inaccuracy 
either in the French section of the well,- or in the 
other description of the well, or in both. Captdn 
Caviglia's excavation of two hundred feet, which 
brought him to the bottom of the well, cannot possibly 
be reconciled with the angle of inclination of the 
excavation (stated to be 26^), and with the position 
of the well as given in the French work. The 
statement in the Quarterly Review of the bottom of 
the lowest chamber discovered by Captain CavighA 
being thirty feet above the level of high-water, is 
inconsistent with the French determinations of 
the level of the great pyramid, and also with the real 
depth of the well, which appears to be more than one 
hundred and fifty-five feet. 

The second pyramid is called by Herodotus the 
pyramid of Chephren (ii. 127). The dimensions 
are — 

ft. 
^^^otil..h..e [Ill ^X;^^ 

Perpendicular height • • • < S^ ^ 

* fie gives also in a note 238*7 mStresi which is nearly the 
measure of Belsom. 
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Bsi^lidieular fabecting the face ft 

of the pyramid .... 568 Belzoni. 

Coating i rom the top to the place 

where it ends 140 B. 

M. Jomard supposes that this pyramid may have 
l6st ahout three feet from the top. From these data, 
the other dimensions and the angles of the pyramid 
may be calculated. The angle which measures the 
inclination of «ach face to the base is 52°* 50, and 
consequently this pyramid has a steeper ascent than 
the first This second pyramid is said by M. Jomard 
to rise not from the level of the natural rock, but out 
of an excavation or deep cut made in the solid rock all 
round the pyramid. The rock in which this excava* 
lion has been made is 'higher than the rock on which 
the great pyramid stands ; and the faces of the rock 
(at least on the north and west), which are parallel to 
tiie corresponding sides of the pyramid, are cut per- 
pendicularly *, and galleries are formed in the solid 
rock, to which there is access by small doors also cut 
in the rock. It would appear not improbable, then, 
that the first and second pyramids stand on the same 
level, but this cannot yet be ascertained, since neither 
the elevation of the natural rock at the second pyra- 
mid, nor the depth of the excavation, seems to be ac- 
curately determined. It is possible' that the obscure 
passage in Herodotus t (ii. 127) may refer to this 

* Grohert (Descnpt.desPyTamides de Jizeh), p. 22, speaks 
also of hieroglyphics cut on these perpendicular faces ; but wb 
doubt the fact. 

t Speaking of the second pyramid, he says, Ttf^t^ux»9rtt 
irShets vitofias fns Iri^rts rivro fAtyafiot i;^afti¥tiv rtit ftiyakfis 
§J»«i^fifi^t. The edition of Hervagius (Basel, 1557) has a 
comma after iri^vsf and itMhfifis (the reading of all the MSS.) 
for olKoi'»fAwt, a correction of Henry Stephens. The note of 
Schweighauifer on this passage is good. He shows that there 
is no occasion to alter inra^^f into i^ofiasavy or any thing else, 
and that the words aimply mean, that, in building this second 
pyramid, the king went forty feet lower th«xi tYi« ^«X>\VaXS&^ 
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excavation. Pliny allows seven hundred and thirty- 
seven Roman feet to the side of this pyramid, which, 
taking the Roman foot at the value above indicated, 
will give 669*417 English feet for the side of the 
base. 

Belzoni, afler great exertion, succeeded in opening 
this second pyramid : for a more detailed account of 
the difficulties which he had to encounter, we refer to 
his own work^. He found the entrance on the north 
side, and similarly situated to that in the great 
pyramid, that is, to the east of a vertical meridian 
plane bisecting the pyramid. The passage was 
four feet high, three feet six inches wide, and formed 
' of large granite blocks. It descended towards the 
centre for one hundred and four feet five inches at an 
angle of 26° ; and was nearly filled up with rubbish, 
which it was necessary to remove before any progress 
could be made. After passing a kind of portcullis, 
formed by a block of granite at the end of this 
passage, Belzoni observed that the whole was cut 
in the solid calcareous rock. He then went through 
a passage twenty-two feet seven inches long, descend- 
ed a well fifteen feet deep, and went along another 
passage which inclined to the north (Belzoni's de* 
scription is almost unintelligible). This led to a 
horizontal passage, which finally led to the main 
chamber, which was cut out of the solid rock to the 
length of forty-six feet three inches, and the breadth 
of sixteen feet three inches. It is twenty-three feet 
six inches high ; the covering is made of blocks of 
calcareous stone, meeting in an angle, and forming a 

he made it forty feet less, with reference to the same or an equal 
lieight. This is certainly the most simple interpretation of 
the passage, and it is perhaps unnecessary to supfiose that 
it has any reference to the excavation round the secuud 
pyramid. See the note by Coutelle on the level of the have of 
this pyramid. Antiq. M6m. vol. ix. p. 266. 
* i. 397. 
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roof of the same slope as the pyramid. This roof is 
pointed. The sarcophagus in this chamber was 
formed of the finest granite, but without a single 
hieroglyphic; it is eight feet long, three feet six 
inches wide, and two feet three inches deep in the 
inside. Some bones were found in it, which proved 
to be those of a bull. From an Arabic inscription 
on the wall at the west end of the chamber, it appears 
that some of the Arab rulers of Egypt had opened 
this pyramid, and closed it again. Belzoni also dis- 
covered another chamber in this pyramid. 

The materials of the pyramids are calcareous stone, 
which it is most natural to suppose would be taken 
from the rock on which they stand. Accordingly, 
Belzoni is of opinion, that part of the materials of the 
second . pyramid were procured immediately on the 
spot. He inferred this, partly from observing, that 
the rock surrounding the pyramid on the north and 
west was *' on a level with the upper part of the 
chamber," and from the rock being evidently cut all 
round. He adds further, *' if any traveller will go 
within less than half a mile of the pyramids, par- 
ticularly on the east and south sides, he may see 
many places where the rock has been formerly 
quarried to a great length; and he will find ihii 
there is stone enough to build many other pyramids 
if required." Herodotus certainly understood that 
all the stone was brought from the mountains near 
Cairo, where there are indeed antient quarries of 
great extent ; but it seems probable that the chief 
material came from the west side of the Nile. The 
granite slabs were of course brought from Syene, 
which alone is sufficient to prove the pyramids are 
not among the oldest buildings of Egypt ; as such a 
material must have been used for other purposes 
nearer its locality, long before it would be trans- 
ported near five hundred miles, merely \fs de.c«(^V.^ 
the pyramids, Resides this, t]ie yec^ %\£^\vs( 
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manner in which the pyramids of Jiseh are eeii- 
strttcted indicates them as posterior to the other 
pyramids and to most of the antient building. 

In speaking of the great pyramid^ \^e have trans- 
lated the words of Herodotus hterally, without however 
adopting the common notion, that after the pyramid 
was built in the form of receding stages or steps, it 
was completed by filling up the receding spaces with 
prismatic blocks, beginning at the top. Herodotus 
may or may not have correctly described the mode of 
building the pyramids ; but we must take the plain 
meaning of the text as the expression of what he 
meant to say. The second pyramid, as already ob- 
served, is said to retain a large part of what has been 
usually called its casing ; but Belzoni is of opinion 
that the casing was never completed. M. Jomaid 
describes this covering as a compact limestone. At 
a distance, large spots appear on it, some of which are 
produced by the dung of birds, and Others of A 
reddish appearance, by a species of lichen, hitherto 
undescribed. But he is inclined to think, that the 
lower part was covered with granite (Herodotus says 
the same)*, from having seen several prismaUc 
blocks of granite lying at the bottom bf the steps^and 
one lying in the direction north and south, and about 
nine feet from the south-west angle of the pyramid. 
M. Coutelle, on the contrary, decides, we think cor- 
rectlyj that these prismatic blocks, as Jomard calls 
them, could not have been used in the construction 
of the pyramid. 

The ascent of this pyramid is difficult, but not 
impracticable, as it has been accomplished by several 
travellers, and was done by several of the French 
soldiers, though M. Jomard did not accomplish it 
He made his way up to the projecting part of the 
casing, which he describes as four feet three inches 

* Tiv iTfiSriv ^ifiaif Xitfao Aitiovixov «ft\iu>j«o^ \\« 127^ which 
strictly interpreted mwm ouVy a iva^j^ lA«t ^l %\*w«*. 
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th^dk : ^ then I was under the shade just as if I was 
under a roof, but rather uncomfortable, because the 
stones seetned to hangr on nothing : this is, doubtless, 
an illusion caused by the overhanging of these enor- 
mous masses (biseaux), by which the head is threat- 
ened. I observed at the edges the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the stones ; they lap over and lock into one 
another, so that they are inseparable, and hold the 
covering fast to the nucleus of the building." M. 
Coutelle is not of opinion that the receding steps of 
the second pyramid were filled up with triangular 
prisms, as Herodotus *, he says, describes it ; but it 
was fill covered with a tier of harder stones, the ex- 
terior angles of which were cut ofi* so as to give the 
whole pyramid at a distance a smooth appearance. 
What is now called the coating of the pyramid, is in 
fact what remains of the outer tiers of stones, while 
the overlmnging mass, described by M. Jomard, which 
forms a kind of cornice, is caused by the outer tier of 
stones in the lower ])art of the pyramid having been 
earned away by the Arab conquerors of Egypt, while 
the upper tiers still remain in their place. The outer 
stones being of better quality, or at least better 
worked^ would be more serviceable for building than 
those forming the nucleus of the pyramid, and the 
lowest being most easily got at, would of course be 
earned off first f* Niebuhr|, who ascended the 

* We have seen what Herodotus does say, aad he says 
nothing of the kind. 

t M. Coutelle adds, in a note, that some of the stones which 
form a ptujecting coruice, owing to those under them being 
^en away, bear the mirks of the hole made in them to break 
them. One particularly, on the east side, bears the mark of 
the iron wedge, and the stone is split. The small quantity of 
stones at the base of the pyramids, compared with the enor- 
mous mass that has been taken from them, proves thai the 
itone was carried off fur building. 

I i. p. 198j Coptnhageii edttioiu. 
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second pyramid in the year 1762, states, there is no 
difference between the outer stone and the rest of the 
pyramid, of which he convinced himself by brining 
a specimen from the upper part. "In this pyramid," 
he says, " the last labour of the architect appears to 
have been, to cut away all the stones that projected, 
and thus to make the four sides from the top to the 
bottom quite even." He considers the lower part 
that has disappeared to have fallen down, or to 
have been thrown down by the wind, after being 
damaged by the action of the atmosphere. He 
asks why the (modern) Egyptians should have given 
themselves the trouble to get stones from the pyra- 
mids when they could have got them better irom 
Mokattam, or from the hill on which the pyra- 
mids stand ? This question is not difficult to answer. 
We know that many small pyramids have been de- 
molished for the stones, and it is obviously more 
convenient to take stones that are already formed 
into shape, than to cut them out of a quarry. 

We believe that we can now explain this matter of 
the casing in a tolerably satisfactory manner. It 
appears that all the outer tiers of stones in the two 
pyramids, whether of finer quality than the rest or not, 
were arranged with some more care, and better worked, 
than the stones of the interior. There is no doubt, 
also, that the salient edges formed. by each tier were 
cut off, so as to give the sides a tolerably smooth 
surface ; for it seems, as Niebulir observes, not to have 
been the intention of the architect that these build- 
ings, when finished, should be ascended, nor indeed 
entered at all, as the openings were carefully blocked 
up. The immense mass which" M. Jomard saw over 
his head, was the under side of the stone which was 
in a position immediately above that which once 
occupied the vacant space where he stood. Now this 
being apparently the e^i^^iiaAion. of the casing, as it is 
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called, the only question is, whether the last outside 
stones were carried to their respective places and then 
cut so as to form a plain surface on the side of the 
pyramid, or whether, as Herodotus seems to have 
understood it, the stones were carried up ready cut : 
this latter method would evidently be a saving of 
trouble. Coutelle objects to the notion of trian^lar 
prisms being' used to fill up the spaces, that this 
would be an insecure way of building; and so it 
would : but it is not necessary to suppose that the 
outer stones were carried up entire, and then cut. 
The stones might have been cut in the following form, 




and in this state applied to the pyramid, beginning 
at the top and going down to the bottom. 

The third pyramid is said by Herodotus (ii. 134) 
to have been ouilt by Mycerinus, the son of Cheops, 
and the nephew of Chephren : " its base, which is qua- 
drangular, wants twenty feet of being three hundred 
feet; and one-half is made of Ethiopian stone." 

Its dimensions, given by M. Jomard, are — 

fl. 
Base (measured on the north side) . . 330 
Height (not determined with great accu- 
racy) 173-84 

Angle made by plane of the face with plane 
of the base, about 45° 

The dimensions of Herodotus here fail in being 
too small. Pliny makes the side of the base 363 
feet, which is about thirty feet too small if the Roman 
foot is 10*9 inches. He* also speaks, in his usual 
ambiguous way, of its being built of Ethiopian stone 

* Tertia minor prsdictis, sed multo speciatior, i^thiopicis 
lapidibus assurgit, ccclxiii pedibus valet ^w^c^.q%« \}^. 
xxrvi. 12, 
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(granite). Belzoni* says that he found oik the 
north side a considerable number ^' of blocks of 
frranite, which had evidently formed the coating. 
Proceeding yet lower, as I cleared away the rubbi^ 
I found that part of the coating still remained in its 
place down to the base." Had he given us the di- 
mensions and angles of these blocks, which, as he 
says, evidently formed the coating, we could have de- 
termined how they were applied, whether in the fcNrm 
of triangular prisms, or, what would be a better mode 
of building, in the form of parallelopipedat, with one 
edge cut off, so as to make one side an inclmed 
plane, with an inclination equal to that of the side of 
the pyramid. This pyramid has not been opened, 
but it is probable that it might be entered, hke the rest, 
on the north side. 

A fourth pyramid, south of the third, has its axis in 
the meridian of the third p3rramid, according to Colonel 
Jacotin, and so it is represented in the French plan 
of the pyramids. But M. Jomard, in his plan, made 
the east side of it coincide with the east side of the 
third. The base of this pyramid is not probably more 
than one hundred and thirty feet ; the French at- 
tempted to demolish it, but did not succeed. Two 
pyramids to the west of this consist each of four 
receding platforms, .like the Mexican pyramids: the 
several divisions of these pyramids are ascended by 
high narrow steps : the suitimit is a platform. 

Three small pyramids appear in the plan on the 
east side of the large ].yramid. That in the middle 
appears to be the pyramid which was built, as Hero- 
dotus tells us, by the daughter of Cheops : he de- 
scribes it, if we understand him right (about which 
we are not quite sure), as the middle one of the three, 

* i. 435. 

f Since writing this we have been informed by a friend well 
Acquainted with the pyTamids^l\kat\!)[k«%e\:^»cNu&^x«i^araUelo» 
pipeda, with one edge cut oft, oaic^x%%«iv\«dkS5i'^«*ian • . 
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ill fitmt of the large pyramid. The stotyof the lady 
and her lovers is a singular specimen of the kind of 
gossiping tradition that was prevalent in Egypt, and 
is only worth alluding to in this point of view. 

There are several large pyramids at Sakk&rah and 
Dashour. One at Dashoiu*, according to Mr. Davi- 
son*, has a hase, each side of which is seven hundred 
feet, a perpendicular height of three hundred and 
forty-three feet; and one hundred and fifty-four 
steps. There is an entrance into it on the north side, 
which leads down by a long sloping passage, and then 
by an horizontal one, to a large room, the upper part 
of which is constructed of stones of polished gra- 
nite, each projecting six inches beyond that below, 
and thus forming in appearance pretty nearly 
a pointed arch. This pyramid contains other 
diambers. It has a little of the outer covering re- 
maining on the top. Another pyramid has a base 
line of six hundred feet ; at the height of one hun- 
dred and eighty-four feet, the plane of the side is 
changed, and a new plane of less inclination completes 
the pyramid, with a height of two hundred and fifty 
feet more. The platform is thirty feet squaref. The 
entrance-passage, which is on the north face, cuts the 
side of the pyramid at right angles ; and as the incli- 
nation of the passage is 20°, according to M. Jomard, 
it follows, if the two data are correct, that the face of 
thet pyramid makes an angle of 70° with the base — 
a very sufficient reason for diminishing the angle 
higher up. In its present state the pyramid consists 
ctf'one hundred and ninety-eight steps, sixty-eight large 
steps from the ground to the angle, and one hun- 
dred and thirty smaller from the angle to the top. 

* In Walpole's Memoirs'; Jomard^ Description de I'Egypte, 
vol. V. 

t Jomard says the pyramid retains its sharp point. 

X, Jomard says the stones of the easing, aa && ca^\a SX^ is% ^ 
TJ^bt angles to the planes of the fac^s* — ^1% tbaiv^^ 
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This pyramid is built of a hard white stone, which 
contains fossils. Its sides face the cardinal points 
( Jomard) . It was entered by Melton, an Englishman, 
in 1 660, who found a single chamber in it Near 
the first of these two pyramids is a large pyramid of 
sun-dried bricks : in its present state it is a rectangle 
of one hundred paces on one side, and seventy-fiTe 
on the other ; the height is about 137*76 feet The 
bricks are loam, bound together with chopped straw. 
Asychis,the successor of Mycerinus (Herod, ii. 136), 
built a large brick pyramid, but as there are still other 
remains of such pyramids, and perhaps there were 
once many more, we cannot conclude that this is the 
pyramid of Asychis. 

There is a pyramid at Sakk^rah, which in dimen- 
sions is next to the great pyramid of Jizeh : each side 
of the base is on an average about six hundred and 
fifty-six feet ; and the height is three hundred and 
thirty-nine feet*. This is the pyramid which con- 
tains hieroglyphics in relief round the door-way 
of a small chamber, excavated in the rock under 
the pyramids. Tiiis chamber was examined by 
Minutoli ; and there is a copy of the hieroglyphics 
in Mr. Burton's Excerpta. Those who wish to profe 
that the pyramids are anterior to the other monu- 
ments of Egypt, and to the use of hieroglyphics, must 
either consider this pyramid to be much younger 
than the rest, or must contend that the hieroglypfaocs 
in this pyramid are the work of a later age — a fiuA by 
no means impossible ; but there are no means xxf 
estimating the relative value of this hypothesis, and 
of that which makes them contemporary with the 
building of the pyramid, except that the latter hypo- 
thesis may fairly throw the burden of proof on the 
former, and maintain its title till the other shows that 
it has a better. 

* Descript. de VEgy^Ve KiiV\c^\\.%%> '^ol* v« See abo 
Focofke^^ MeasuTemenlB. 
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Some writers have attempted to show that 
the incliiiation of the entrances into the pyramids 
of Cheops and Chephren being the same, and 
about 26°, has a reference to some astronomical use. 
This inclination certainly does not indicate the ele- 
vation of the pole-star, or the latitude of the place, 
as some writers conjecture, for the true latitude 
of these pyramids is about 30° N. Others argue 
that they might have been used to mark the 
diurnal motion of some star which is near the pole, and 
thus to obtain a measure of sidereal time. But this 
will not apply to those pyramids which are not exactly 
placed with their sides to the four points of the compass, 
which is the case with one at least of the Sakk&rah 
pyramids, and most of those in Nubia ; nor indeed 
does the hypothesis seem to deserve much conside- 
ration, unless it can be proved that these were the 
origiiwl types of pyramids, and the rest are deviations 
from them. A much simpler and quite as accurate a 
mode of determining the precise passage of a star 
might have been acoompluhed with much less trovit- 
fale. We must also not forget that the entrance-holes 
were dosed, as well as the entrances of the interior 
passages, and it appears clear that the intention was to 
shot up tiie pyramids, and not to use them. 

It was observed a. few pages back, that the pyramid 
at Jizeh (marked No. 4 in our plan) has a flat top^ 
consisting of a single stone, which seems . as if it 
might have been the pedestal of a statue ; and Dr. 
Akdiardson was led to think that a colossal statue 
would be an appropriate iinish to one of these huge 
pedestals, from having observed an Arab on the top 
of the second pyramid, which he had climbed for 
a small sum of money. That such a finish was 
sometimes given to pyramids, we learn from Hero- 
dotus (ii. 1 49) : — ^ That Liake Moeris was made by the 
hand of man js dear from this tad*. \kes^ «x^ v^ 
ihe U^e, Mud aJboat the middle o{ \\^ tno ^ 

VOL, II, 1 
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each rising three hundred feet above iHe water; the 
part that is under the water is just the same height. 
On the top of each is a colossus of stbne, seated in a 
chair." Of all the wonderful works of Egypt, this 
must have been the most singular and the most 
striking — ^a colossus, probably sixty feet high, seated on 
a pedestal three hundred feet in height, and the whole 
rising above the level surface of the lake. Though we 
know of no traces of these pyramids, we find a difficulty 
in questioning the veracity of the father of history as to 
what he saw. We only believe that these pyramids were 
built on an island in the lake. The only commentary 
which we can make on this passage of Herodotus is 
from P. Lucas (ii. 48) ; — " I observed with my 
glass the island in the middle of the lake : it ai^)eared 
to be a good league in circumference. Some of the 
people assured me that they had been on it, and had 
seen the remains of several buildings which they took 
•to be temples, and also they had observed some tombs, 
of which two appeared larger and higher than the 
rest. They added, that they had noticed several 
figures of men, women, and animals, on very large 
stones. I could learn nothing of the famous pyramid 
which had been built there according to Herodotus." 
But Lucas did not always tell the truth. The story 
of these two pyramids is not capable of any good ex- 
planation : the easiest explanation would be to sajp- 
pose it entirely untrue. 

The great sphinx stands on the same plateau widi 
the pyramids of Jizeh : its position will be seen in 
our plan. Belzoni has conjectured that the sphinx, 
the temple behind it, and the second pyramid, are all 
of equal antiquity, which is not improbiBLble, thooghit 
should be remarked that the sphinx is not placed in 
ft line due east, and consequenUy could not form part 
of a rectilinear approach to the pyramid, as he seems 
to say. This,, however, \s a. i»x!iot^.difi&cuItY ; . and*we 
cannot help inclining to "Be\M3PML> «^\»s»v^^^$tfissi.^%. 
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consider the position of the temple, with respect to the 
pyramid, and compare it with those in Nubia. Bel- 
zoni says this temple approaches within fifly feet of 
the base of the pyramid, and its exterior wall is com- 
posed of enormous blocks, some of them twenty-four 
feet high. He ascertained that there is a spacious pave- 
ment cut out of the rock, between the temple and the 
pyramid, which he believes to go all way round the latter. 

The great sphinx is not mentioned by Herodotus, 
though it is so near the pyramids. But, numerous as 
his digressions are, he seldom prosecutes them further 
than is necessary for the main matter of his epic 
history. We merely make this remark because some 
have doubted about the antiquity of the sphinx, on the 
ground of this negative evidence. Herodotus was at 
Thebes; and what has he described there? Nothing 
' at all, except the wooden colossi of the chief priests. 
But his silence will not destroy the existence of the 
Theban temples. The sphinx is nearly east of the 
second pyramid, about 1,960 feet from it, and on a 
lower level than that of the pyramids. Pliny 
says, "the sphinx is in front of the pyramids — 
an object almost more wonderful than they are, 
and a kind of rural deity to the neighbouring 
people. They think King Amasis was buried 
in it, and that it was conveyed to the spot : but it is 
made of the natural rock, and polished smooth*. The 
circuit of the monster's head round the forehead is 
one himdred and two feet, the whole length of the 
figure one hundred and forty-three, the height from 
the belly to the top of the head sixty-two feet." 
iTie French did not uncover the spUnx completely, 
and therefore they do not give all its dimensions : 
from the chin to the top of the head is said to be about 
twenty-eight feet, and the body is above one hundred 
feet long. 

*' ** Lubrica:'' be alludes to the pamt on \t> X3&NV Yl« 
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This figure had for ages been covered ii4tii fluii 
the head and neck alone rising above it^asr^llii^ 
sented in our print. Abdallatif describes itaa hittitt^ 
the body buried in the sand. Captain CavigUa^ iiftw 
. great labour, succeeded in laying it bare to thci fiMtt^ 
dation, for the distance of one hundred fiset in iraiift 
The paws, which are about fifly feet long, were ibttilA 
to be constructed of masonry, but the rest of the bodyii. 
eut out of the rock. It seems to have been originulj 
painted all over with yellow, as M . Grobert says, whteh 
probably was only the under coating, as we may obsern 
to be the case on some statues. A red layer is tfcfen 
placed upon the yellow ; and this has been the cokiiir 
of the face and neck of the sphinx. In Uie tii&e of 
Abdallatif these colours were more brilliant^ anS^ 
together with the expression of the face, and the actiih . 
racy of its proportions, greatly excited his admiraticmf^ 
Most modern travellers also speak in high terms (jt^ 
the calm and smiling countenance of the sphinx^ pi^ 
ticularly when they have had time to contemplate it 
at leisure, and under various aspects. Parts of- iii^ 
beard of the sphinx were found in this excavatkm, 
broken off from the chin, a fragment of which is tupiw 
in the Museum. This sphinx was therefore an an^th 
sphinx, nor is there any difficulty on this head, becaiue 
of an inscription in Greek verse, on the soathem paw, 
in which the sphinx is clearly treated as a iemde. 
The Greeks gave it those qualities which they at- 
tributed to their own sphinx. On the stone pavement 
in front of the sphinx, and between its paws, there 
was found a block of granite fourteen feet high, Mven 
broad and two thick. The face of this block is 
adorned with sculptures in bas-relief, representing 
two sphinxes on pedestals, with priests making ofler- 

* See Quarterly Review, vol xix. p. 410. 
f Sets . AbdallatlTs Description of the Sphinx ; De Sa^i 
Tnnalition, p. 179. 
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inglB, and below a long hieroglyphic inscription well 
executed. The Theban sphinx, of which we have 
given a drawing (vol. i. p. 216), has a sculptured 
ilgore attached to its breast. If the sphinx should 
be of equal antiquity with the second pyramid, the 
hieroglyphics on tiiis block will prove that they were 
m nse at that epoch, though it may be argued that all 
between the sphinx's paws is of a later date, like the 
Greek inscription to which we have alluded. 

Two other tablets, of calcareous stone, had been 
placed respectively at right angles to the granite 
tablet, which gramte tablet faced the east : the position 
of the two cfdcareous tablets is inferred firom one of 
them having been found in its place. The fragments 
of the other tablet are now in the British Museum 
Q^o. 15). A, small lion, in a reclining posture, 
l6oking towards the sphinx, was found in front of 
tlds small construction: this lion is now in the Museum, 
(No. 50), and is described in vol. i. p. 223 of this 
work. Other fragments of lions, and the forepart of 
a sphinx, were also found, all which, with the tablets. 
Walls, and platform of this little construction, were 
painted red. In front of this little building there was 
a granite altar. There appears also to have been a 
brick wall enclosing the sphinx, cased on the inside 
with stone. On the side of the leflpawof the sphinx 
are several indistinct Greek inscriptions, but on the 
second digit were cut, in pretty deep characters, an 
inscription already alluided to, in Greek hexameter and 
pentameter verses*. Two tablets, with Greek inscrip- 
tions, were also tbund '' on two elevated platforms, on 
the outside of the altar, and directly in front of the 

* They are given in the Quarterly Review^ with Dr. Young's 
corrections and translation. Many of the letters are no doubt 
nearly obliterated, and there may also bo errors in the in* 
scription itself; but with l>oth these allowances^ it ^eems likely 
that the inscription has been ill copied. "^ 
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animal, accessible by two flights of steps." ; One of 
the inscriptions is of the date of the Emperor Nero^-aod 
the other of tlie date of Marcus Aurelius: they are 
both in the British Museum. They have been givm- 
iu the Quarterly Review (vol. xix.), and are addled 
in the appendix to this volume, from a careful exami- 
nation of the ori<pnaIs. The larger inscription is not 
given in the Quarterly Review quite jso complete as 
it might have been, but, unfortunately, the latter part 
of it is now nearly altogether erased from the stone, 
which is of a brittle quality, and breaks off in small 
pieces. , 

Tiie remains of a temple, in front of the seoond. 
and third pyramid, have been already noticed in the, 
description of the pyramids of Jizeh. But in Nuhia 
we actually find pyramids with propyla attadied to. 
one side of them, as if forming the real entrance to 
the building. This view of one of the largest of the 
Nubian pyramids is taken from the north-west « 

■ The Nubian pyramids are, perhaps, about eighty in 
number, or even more, but generally of small dimen- 
sions. Those of which we are now speaking, stand at a 
place called Assur near the Nile* (about 17^ N. Iati)i; 
and may be distributed into three groups, one near- 
the is; ile, and two more remote : of the two remoter, 
groups the northern contains the largest pyramids.- 
They are built of sandstone: the edges are partly - 
ornamented, and the propyla are adorned wiftlH. 
sculptures in the Egyptian fashion. Of the interior 
we are not able to give any information, as we believe 
they have not yet been entered; nor can we s^y 
whether these pyramids contain sarcophagi or n^ilii*; 
mies. Heerent indeed remarks that he knows no 
instance of mummies being found -south of. PhilB 
ahd the cataracts; but Gau has given a drawing' 

«. See Gailliaud's Plates^ xxxi. to xlv. •. 

' ' t Meroe, p. 405. 
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(NuWen, pi. v.) of the cover of a stone coffin found 
in the tombs near Debod, which is the exact copy of 
one of the upper part of a common mummy-case. 

M. Cailliaud has given topographical plans of these 
groups of pyramids at Assur, and also views of those 
which are most remarkable. That of which we have 
given a print from M. Cailliaud's plates is among the 
largest of these Nubian pyramids, and yet but incon- 
siderable when compared with those of Jizeh : the view 
is from the north-west. The length of each side of 
the base is about sixty-two feet: from either extremity 
of the front base line to the point where the portico 
touches the pyramid on each side, is twenty-three feet; 
this will leave about sixteen feet for the width of the 
portico. The angle of inclination of the side of the 
pyramid is 729*. Like most, perhaps all the Nubian, 
pyramids, its sides are not turned to the four cardinal 
points of the compass. As, however, the number of 
these buildings is very considerable, and as there is 
great variety in their position, some may be placed 
with their sides like the pyramids of Jizeh ; but it 
evidently has not formed part of the whole design to 
attend to this principle. The portico has sculptures 
in front, and an archexl roof constructed with a key- 
stone, the whole curve consisting of five stones. Mr. 
Waddingtont mentions an arched portico similarly 
constructed at Jebel Barkal (lat. 18°'25), near the 
Nile, where there are also p^Tamids with propyla in 
front of them. If we admit the Nubian pyramids to 
be older than those of Egypt, we must admit that the 
flcientific construction of an arch was known when 
the antient temples of Egypt were built. These 
Nubian arches are certainly as old as the pyramids 
to which they belong, and appear in fact to be a part 
of the original design. There are also pyramids at a 
place called Nourri (lat. 18°*d3), a few miles north of 
* Probabljr Treach degrees. -V "^^ \1\)%^^» 
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Jebel Barkal, and on the opposite side (die east) of 
the river. Mr. Waddington calls this place El Belial, 
and describes the largest pyramid as containing withui 
it another pyramid of a different date, stone, and 
architecture. The inner pyramid is seen*, from part 
of the outer one having fallen off. The base line of 
this pyramid is one hundred and iiily-nine feet (48*5 
metres), according to Cailliaud, or one hundred and 
iifty-two feet, according to Waddington, who states the 
height at one hundred and three feet seven inches. 
We are not aware that these Nubian pyramids were 
known to Europeans till within the present century, 
nor are they mentioned by any Greek or Roman 
writer. It would be difficult to name any epoch to 
which to refer them, posterior to the Persian conquest 
of Egypt, B. C. 525, though it may be urged that we 
know so little of the history of the coimtry south of the 
cataracts, that any conjecture as to what did or did not 
take place there is of no value. The sculptures on ^ 
porticoes of these pyramids are certainly not in th^ best 
style of Egyptian art, which is almost the only evi- 
dence of their belonging to a comparatively recent 
date in Egyptian history. In the first volume (p. 207) 
we referred to the proofs furnished by Belzoni of the 
existence of antient Egyptian arches at Thebes ; and 
the reader may see other instances with additional 
proofs mentioned by Mr. Wilkinsonf . The same 
gentleman mentions a stone arch in a tomb at 
Sakk&rah, which he assigns to the second Psam- 
metichus (the Psammis of Herodotus), about B. C. 
600 ; which accordingly he considers to be the oldest 
stone arch yet discovered. Admitting, however, this 
date, the great Cloaca at Rome may put in its daim 
for equal antiquity. 

But the pyramidal form of building is not peculiar 

• See Waddington'8 View ; and CailUaud's Plate, zlni 
t Topography of The\>«s,&LC. ^.^Y^l'ifi. 
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to £gypt, or even to the old world. The great teocalli 
or pyramid of Cholula, in Mexico, stands in the ex- 
tensive plain ot* Puebla, on the road between the 
towns of Puebla and Cholula. This plain, which 
is at an elevation of more than 7,000 feet above the 
sea, is without trees. The west side of the pyramid 
is in the best state of preservation ; and when the 
monument is viewed from this direction, the snow- 
covered volcano of Orizaba is seen in the distance, 
rising to the height of 17,360 feet. This pyramid 
consists of four receding platforms of equal elevation, 
and it appears to have its sides exactly opposite the 
four cardinal points ; but, in the present state of the 
pyramid, it would appear impracticable to determine 
this fact with perfect certainty. The perpendicular 
height of the pyramid, according to Humboldt, is only 
one himdred and seventy-seven feet ; but some autho- 
rities, probably not so accurate, have made the height 
more. Each side of the base is 1,440 feet, or 
more than a quarter of a mile, and the area of 
the base is consequently more than forty-seven 
«cres and a half, or more than three times the 
base of the great pyramid of Jizeh. On the 
highest platform of the pyramid of Cholula there was 
an altar dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, the god of the air : 
the area of this platform is about 5,020 square yards, 
or about -^^ of the area of the base. This fact shows 
that the upper platforms must recede considerably 
£rom the margin of those on which they stand. The 
pyramid being at present covered with vegetation, it is 
difficult to determine how it is constructed. The early 
Spanish historians of Mexico state that the whole is 
made of i brick. Humboldt had the opportunity of 
examining this matter at a point near the summit, 
and also in another place where a recent road, made 
from Mexico to Puebla, had been cut tlirough the 
lowest platform on the north side of ihe ^^jx«ssv\^^\sxA 
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had thus detached a portion, about one-eighth» from 
the main mass. Here he found that the pyramid was 
composed of alternate layers of clay and of brick, 
either sun-baked, or only very slightly ^burnt. But 
he gives no good reason for our forming any opinion 
as to the central parts of the pyramid, which may be 
either built in the same way, or merely made of clay. 
In cutting the road above mentioned, a square stone 
chamber, supported by posts of cypress, was found in 
the interior of the pyramid : this chamber contained 
two dead bodies, two basalt idols, and a great number 
of vessels varnished and painted. It is said that there 
was no apparent entrance to this chamber. 

There are other pyramids in Mexico. Those of 
Teotihuacan, eight leagues north-east of the city of 
Mexico, consist of two large pyramids, surrounded by 
several hundred small ones, placed in lines running 
due north and south, and east and west The largest 
of the small pyramids are not above thirty feet high: 
according to the tradition of the natives they were the 
tombs of chiefs. The two large pyramids consist of 
four platforms, each of which was formed into a num- 
ber of small steps, the edges of which were distin- 
guishable when Humboldt visited them. The kernel 
of these pyramids is clay mixed with small stones: 
the casing is a thick covering of a porous amygdaldd. 
On the summit of these two pyramids, which were 
respectively those of the sun and the moon, there were 
two colossal stone statues, covered with plates of gdd. 
The gold was carried off by the soldiers of CorteB; 
and a zealous Franciscan priest completed the work 
by breaking the statues in pieces. 

To the east of the pyramids of Teotihuacan, in a 

thick forest, a small pyramid was discovered which 

had escaped the notice of the early Spaniards. It is 

fif^y-nine feet high, and each side of the base is 

eighty-two feei: it api^ax^XoYiwi^VAd^or seven 
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platforms. This pyramid is entirely built of well 
hewn stones, of a remarkable size : three flights of 
steps led to the top, and the casing of the platforms 
Is adorned with hieroglyphic sculptures, and numerous 
small niches arranged with much symmetry*. 

The Indian pyramidal buildings have their sides 
turned to the four cardinal points. Some temples 
of this form near Benares*)* have a subterraneous 
communication with the Ganges, which forms a 
curious point of resemblance between the Hindoo 
building and the story which we have quoted from 
Herodotus about the Nile communicating with the 
chamber of Cheops. There are two curious pyramidal 
or pointed Hindoo temples, with porticoes, at a place 
called A gouree, which may be seen in Daniel's Views, 
pi. xix. pt. I. 

The temple of Belus at Babylon, according to the 
description of Herodotus, was a pyramidal building ; 
the base was a square of six hundred Greek feet in the 
side : it consisted of eight receding platforms, in or on 
the highest of which was a temple. XenophonJ, in his 
account of the retreat of the ten thousand, speaks of a 
stone pyramid which he saw near the Tigris, on its 
east bank, about forty-five miles south of the present 
Mosul. The natives had fled to the top for refuge, 
from which we may perhaps infer that it was formed 
in steps not filled up. Its height was computed by 
the Greek general to be about two hundred feet, and 
the side of its base one hundred : but these dimen- 
sions cannot be true, for the pyramid would have been 
almost too steep to ascend. 

The mound of earth, among nations less ad- 
vanced in the mechanical arts, appears" to oc- 
cupy the place of the pyramids. In many parts 
of Europe and in North America, those earliest 

* Humboldt, Vue des Cordill^res, torn. i. 8vo. 
f BoWen, JL 20Z, % Ana\>a»i&,u\,\)^. 
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tod most enduring of all monuments still exist, 
and many of them may perhaps outlive the massy 
§tone work of the pyramids. Such mounds as 
these are the tombs of the Scythian* kings on the 
banks of the Borysthenes, the great mound of Ha- 
lyattes near Sardis, and Silbury hill in Wiltshire. 
Silbury hill is in the form of a truncated cone : the 
circumference of the base is two thousand and twenty- 
seven feet, the diameter at the top one hundred and 
twenty, the sloping height three hundred and sixteen, 
and the perpendicular height one hundred and 
seventy : it covers an area of five acres and thirty- 
four perches. It is chiefly made of chalk, upon which 
a thin soil has formed, now covered with a short 
grass. From comparing this with the pyramid of 
Mycerinus, it appears that the height is about the 
same, but the circuit of this pyramid at its base is 
only one thousand three hundred and twenty feet, and 
its area only twelve thousand one hundred square 
yards, or not quite two acres and a half. The great 
mound of Halyattes, as measured by Herodotus 
(i. 93), was at that date three thousand eight 
hundred Greek feet in perimeter, which exceeds 
the perimeter of the great pyramid by more 
than eight hundred feet. Its foundation and outer 
margin was of stone : the rest was of earth. We do 
not know if this mound has been carefully measured 
in recent limes. In its present state it would per- 
haps be difficult to determine its exact perimeter, 
though the height probably might be ascertained 
pretty nearly. 

The practice of raising a great mound over a dead 
body seems to be almost universal, and it would be 
tedious to enumerate all the examples. . The Per- 
sians raised a mound at Acanthus (Herod, vii. 117), 
over Artachaies, the superintendent of the canal at 
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AthoB, which, tho^h not of large dimensions, still 
continues as a memorial of a Persian usage, and of 
the fidelity of the Greek historian. 

The tombof Porsena(Plin.xxxvi. 13), according to 
Varro, was a kind of pyramidal building, which Pliny's 
description has made unintelligible, if indeed it ever 
existed. The Romans adopted, probably from Egypt, 
the fashion of building pyramids. That of C. Sestius 
at Rome is in a complete state of preservation. There 
is also one at Autun in France, which we conjecture 
to be a Roman work, but it is much decayed. 

The meaning of the word pyramid, and the 
primary notion embodied in the enormous Egyp- 
tian masses, have been the subject of much learned 
discussion. According to some, the pyramidal and 
obelisk form originally refer to the worsliip of fire ; 
and hence we can understand Pliny when he says, 
that an obelisk is a representation of a ray of 
the sun. He adds*, "that its Egyptian name 
proves this.'' From this passage a learned critic, 
quoted by Jablonsky, argues that the Egyptian name 
for obelisk was also pyramid, which we think not an 
unfair conclusion. The word pyramid is interpreted, 
according to the Coptic, to mean the " sun's raysf." 
The sacred use of the pyramids is, perhaps, best 
indicated by the sarcophagus found in them, and 
their position amidst the extensive fields of mummy- 
pits and tombs. But this explanation, so well in 
accordance with the construction of the pyramids, 
and all antient historical tradition, has not generally* 
been considered sufficient. We have no other to 
ofler : it is a subject on which each reader may exer- 

• xzxvi. 8. 

t Jablonsky, Prolegomena. See Bohlen, Das Alte Indien, 
ii. 208. We do not know whether it has been yet remarked 
that the sacred name of the chief priest of Thebes is like that 
of a pyramid* Piramit i§ the word*, see Heio^. \\A^. 
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cise his imagination. Why the EWptians built eotne 
pyramids so large, others being\ery small, is the 
same kind of question as if one were to ask why St. 
Paul's was made so large : those who can answer the 
latter question can answer the other. The fact of the 
four sides being turned to the four cardinal points 
may be similarly explained. One certain conclusion 
seems to follow, from the form of the pyramids, that 
the people who built them must have already had 
practical knowledge of geometrical figures both plane 
and solid. 

It has generally been considered that pyramid 
(wvpafug) must be an Egyptian word, and this may 
be true ; but let us see what consequences foUow 
from the supposition. The Greeks have native 
names for the circle, the cone, the square, the 
cube, &c. ; but, according to this notion of pyra- 
mis being an Egyptian word, their name for the 
geometrical figure of the pyramid came from Egypt; 
and as there is no other Greek name for this figure, 
they did not know the pyramid till they learned the 
form and the name from the Egyptians: for we 
assume that if they had known the pyramid before 
knowing the pyramids, they would have a native 
name for it, which would certainly have come down 
to us among their mathematical terms in place of a 
foreign word, which would have been unnecessary. 
Let us suppose, on the other hand, that pyramis is a 
genuine Greek word, and then we find that all the 
Greek names of the geometrical figures are native 
terms. The form of the word pyramis ixvp-afiis) is 
one of the very common forms of the Greek language, 
which language contains a very large class of words, 
in amos and amis (a^oc, afjiig) : dmos or amis is 
one of those terminations of which we now only deduce 
the meaning by a comparison of a great number of 
similar forms. VfhetiaftT l\va t^\r»\ ^^swct of i^r-amis 
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be the word pjrr, fire, (flriJp), (the pyramid being so 
called from its general resemblance to a flame in 
life pointed form), we do not know. This derivation 
is often ridiculed, and it may be ridiculous; but 
it is not so ridiculous as the Coptic derivation, 
which goes precisely on the same notion of a ray, or 
of fire, and, besides this, explains the two initial let- 
ters by the Coptic article pi, which has been pressed 
into the service of Egyptian etymology till one 
is wearied of the absuidity of so many names of 
places, persons, and things having the masculine 
definite article prefixed. That pyramis is a perfectly 
pare Greek word in form is undeniable ; that the part 
Smt9 is a pure Greek suffix is also undeniable ; and 
if we add to this that Herodotus does not tell us that 
it is ftti Egyptian word, as he does in some other 
cases, but uses it like a pure Greek word ; and that his 
Wonl for obelisk is not an Egyptian but a Greek 
Word, signifying a spit or skevrer *, — we shall have no 
difficulty in admitting that pyramis is much more 
likely to l)e a Greek than an Egyptian word. In 
no instance does Herodotus call any Egyptian edifice 
by an Egyptian word or name, except it may be La- 
byrinthus ; but even this is, we believe, a Greek word, 
and is analogous to other similar forms. 

The ages of the pyramids of Egypt, as fixed by 
Herodotus, correspond to the reigns of Cheops, 
Chephren, Mycerinus, and Asychis, who reigned, 
according to him, in the order here enumerated. 
After Asychis came Anysis, who was expelled by 
Sabakos the Ethiopian, whose epoch is generally fixed 
not earlier than B. C. 800. Herodotus does not give 
the years of the reigns of Asychis and Mycerinus, but 
he allows one hundred and six years to the reigns of 
Chephren and Cheops — a sum quite sufficient for all 

* See voL i. p. 355. 
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four. According to him, then, the great pyramid of 
Jizeh was built about nine hundred years B. C, or 
about four hundred and fifty years before Herodotus 
visited Egypt. Admitting them to be so comparatively 
modern, we may also admit that the history of them 
must have been well known in the time of Herodotus, 
which accords very sufficiently with the minute infor- 
mation which he gives about Cheops and Mycerinus. 
This evidence is not very satisfactory to any critic, and 
still less so to those who have a preconceived opinion 
of the high antiquity of the pyramids ; but unsatisfac- 
tory as the evidence is, it is all that we have, except 
the authority of Manethon's Catalogue, which attri- 
butes the great pyramid to Suphis (the Cheops of Hero- 
dotus), the second king of the fourth dynasty, and the 
building of the third to queen Nitocris of the sixth dy- 
nasty. If H erodotus has given us the kings from Sesos- 
tris downwards in their right order, we have a reasonable 
probability that the age of the pyramids, as assigned 
by him, is not very far wrong : if he was deceived by 
the priests, or if he mistook what was told him through 
an interpreter, his series of kings prior to Psammeti- 
chus is of no value, and the antiquity of the pyramids, 
so far as his authority goes, must remain unsettled. 
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Chapter VII. 
PAPYRUS. 

A NATION that has possessed writing materials 
abundant, durable, and adapted to all the purposes of 
common life, must have made considerable progress 
in the useful arts. 

The common writing material of the Egyptians 
was papyrus, as we learn from antient authorities, 
and as we now know still more satisfactorily from the 
number of specimens found on mummies. The 
different European collections contain a great variety 
of these papyri, most of which are written in the 
antient language of the country; but some are 
written in Greek, and possess a still higher degree 
of interest than those in the Egyptian language, 
being the oldest written records of any language that 
we can understand. 

We cannot show decisively the highest antiquity 
of this commodity from the mummies on which it is 
found, because (except in a few instances, which will 
presently be mentioned,) there is no satisfactory way 
of determining the age of the papyri that are found 
on mummies. If we could understand all the marks 
or writing found on a piece of papyrus, we might 
hope to deduce its age, though even then we might 
fail in obtaining sufficient evidence as to this fact. 
The long period during which this mode of interment 
was in use renders the determination of the precise 
age of any one mummy- specimen a very difficult 
problem. There is, however, among the Vatican 
papyri a specimen written in the encboTial ot Q«av\£i^\\. 
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Egyptian character, on which M. Champollion finds 
a date, expressing the twelfth year of Psammetichus, 
B. C. 640. Several papyrus-rolls of the age of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, are said to be in 
the collections of Paris and Turin. But we know 
from a remarkable passage of Herodotus (v. 58) that 
Egyptian papyrus was an article of commerce long 
before his time, and possibly before the two dates just 
mentioned. " The lonians call the bibli by the 
name of skins (S/^Ocjoai), because formerly, for 
want of bibli, they used goat and sheep-skins ; and 
even at the present day many of the barbarians 
write (or paint*) on such skins." This word byblosf 
(fivpXog) is an Egyptian name, used to indicate that 
water-plant which we sometimes call papyrus — a 
name that we also give to the writing material made 
from it. "The byblus (Herod, ii. 93,) annually springs 
up ; after it is plucked from the marshes, the top is 
cut off and converted to a different use from the 
other parts. The bottom part that is left, to the 
length of about one foot and a half, they sell as an 
eatable commodity." The use to which the first- 
mentioned part is turned is noticed incidentally in 
several passages such as these: — "The priests wear 
shoes made of the byblus ; the sails of the Egyptian 
boats are made of byblus ; the priests read to me out 
of a byblus-roU the names of three hundred and thirty 
kings.'' These passages are noticed becau<:e they 
show that the byblos was extensively used before 
Herodotus visited Egypt, and also formed, with their 
manufactured linen, an important article of the 

* Maps were painted on skins by the North American 
Indians. 

t There was a town in the Delta, called ByMus (Ctesias. 
Persica.), supposed by some to be the modern Babel. 
It would appear that the common Greek name for book 
(fitjikitf) \t a word tif E^y^un on^n. 
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export trade. Thus we have distinct evidence of its 
beings an article of export before the time of Hero- 
dotus, that is, before the middle of the iiflh century 
B. C. With the possession of Egypt by the Greeks 
the use of papyrus increased, and was^ for many 
centuries, a most important branch of commerce; 
and though various kinds of writing materials were 
used besides it, we may infer from a number of pats- 
sages in antient authors, that no one kind was in 
such great demand. The immense quantity of 
papyrus foimd in Herculaneum proves the extensive 
Use of this writing material in Italy. At the com- 
mencement of the sixth century, Theodoric the Great 
abolished the falgh imposts on imported papyrus, on 
which occasion Cassiodorus * wrote a letter, entitled 
*^ Joanni Canonicario Thusciee Senator,'' in which the 
senator congratulates the world on the cessation of a 
tax so injurious to commerce, and so unfavourable to 
the progress of knowledge. The learned senator's 
description of the papyrus-plant is expressed with all 
the bad taste which marked his period ; but it is still 
a vivid and animated picture f. " The forest of the 
Nile springs up without branches and without leaves ; 
it is the harvest of the waters, the beautiful bushy 
hair of the marshes, softer than a twig, harder than 
grass; it has a kind of full emptiness, and empty 
&lness ; a spunge-like wood, with a bibulous softness. 
Like an apple, its strong part is in its covering ; its 
softness in the middle. It is tall and light, but self- 
supporting ; — the most beauteous offspring of an ugly 
inundation. It is a noble invention of ingenious 
Memphis, — that the beautiful texture made in a single 
spot should cover all the writing-desks in the 

* Book xi. Ep. 38. 

f This passage ig referred to by Matthias Koops, Esq., 
author of an '' Historical Account of the Substances which 
haw been used to descrihe Events/' fcc« lAB^Qfti, \^\% '^Tfida 
writer was a practical papef-iiiaik«r« 
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world." Papyrus continued to be used, at least in 
Italy, till about the eleventh century, when it was 
superseded by parchment and by cotton paper, intro- 
duced from Asia. 

Rosellini observes, that he found only one in- 
stance of the gathering of the papyrus represented, 
and this was in the tomb which he calls that of 
Sciunmes, at Kum-el-Ahmar. (See M. C. xxxvi., 
fig. 3.) Two men are carrying the stalks of this 
plant, one in his arms, and the other over his 
shoulders, by means of a stick. The heads of the 
plant are turned downwards ; and the stalks, which 
are a considerable length, are cut otf straight, and 
not pulled up by the root. The cincture or vest, 
which we usually see in Egyptian figures fastened 
round the waist, and descending upon the thighs, is 
here tucked up, from which circumstance Rosellini 
infers that it is intended to show they have just come 
out of the water where the papyrus grew. 

The papyrus-plant (cyperus papyrus) * grows in 
swamps, to the height of ten feet and considerably 
more. Its stalk is of a triangular form ; the root is 
crooked, and near it there are some short leaves, but 
the stalk itself is bare. On the top it has a bushy 
head, of long thin fibres, according to the draw- 
ing of Prosper Alpinus f. This plant is now rather 
scarce in Egypt ; but is described as still existing 
about the lake Menzaleh, near Damietta. The pa- 

* *' Cyperus papyrus of LinnaGus ; but it has been separated 
by Thouars, and is uow better knuwnas Cyperus ^ntiquoruni. 
It grows well in one of the houses at Kew gardens^ and at 
some other places. Lodiges has not succeeded in keeping it 
alive." We are indebted to W. J. Broderip, Ksq., for this 
note, and for some remarks on the fux, hare, crocodile, ibis, 
goose, owl; craue, and the snakes, in the following chapter. 

f Koops. Frontispiece. Theophrastus (i v. 9) describes it as 
having a hairy top, which cannot be turued to any use. There 

J8 A drawing of the papyiu&-p\an.t vn tVie yroik of M. Foztia 

D'Urban, Essai sur rOiigiwfe ^« V'fi.civVwxft* 
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P3rrus is probably intended to be represented in some 
of the plates of Rosellini, in one of which we see (No. 
14, M. C.) a bird's nest at the top of the flowers. 
The papyrus (Pliny, xiii. 11, 12,) was prepared in 
the following manner : — The parts that were used for 
making paper are the fine pellicles which surromid 
the plant, the best of which are nearest to the marrow 
or centre. The turbid Nile water was used to bind 
the different pieces together, as it has a kind of gluti- 
nous property. First of all, a layer of papyrus was 
laid flat on a board, of as great a length as could 
be procured after the two ends were cut straight; a 
cross layer was then put over it. The whole mass, 
after being pressed, was dried in the sun. The several 
sheets (plagulae) were fastened (glued) together, the 
best being taken first, and then the inferior sheets. 
Twenty generally went to form a roll (scapus). There 
is a great difference in the breadth of the scapi ; the 
best are about thirteen fingers' breadth. — Mr. W. 
Bankes brought from the Island of Elephantine a 
papyrus MS., containing the greatest part of the 
last book of the Iliad ; the material is ten English 
fingers broad, and eight feet long. 

Instead of the Nile water being used to fasten the 
fibrous parts together, it seems quite as likely that 
there is a glutinous liquor in the pellicles them- 
selves, which may require a little diluting with 
water. The general mode of preparation was pro- 
bably pretty much what Pliny describes ; but it is also 
clear, from the same author, that there was a great 
variety in the modes of preparing the paper after the 
parts were fastened together, as to the cleaning, 
glazing, &c. There is a Sicilian water-plant, not 
absolutely the same as the papyrus, which is found 
in the Anapus, from which some samples of paper 
have been manufactured in recent times, according 
to Pliny's recipe. Pj^pyri vary much more \iv \ft.\\.^Sx 
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than in breadth. The breadth, as we might suppose, 
would be determined by the usual length of the strips 
taken from the plant : the length might be carried 
to almost any extent by fastening one sheet to 
another. Perhaps the largest yet found is one 
mentioned by M. Jomard, which was thirty feet. 
Though papyri found on mummies are often in a 
good state of preservation, it is necessary to be very 
careful in handling them. Each piece of papyrus is 
ibrmed into a roll, which has been made by rolling it 
from left to right — one proof among others that the 
Egyptians read them from right to left. The roll, 
owing to its being pressed under the swathings of 
the mummy, is flattened. It is dry and brittle to 
the touch, and small pieces continually fall off, if any 
attempt is made to unroll it in this state. In fact, 
the papyrus has been dried to the highest possible 
degree by having been subjected for so long a time 
to the almost unvarying high temperature of the 
tombs. Though it is necessary to take some pains 
in unrolling a piece of Egyptian papyrus, it is iiot an 
almost hopeless task, as in the case of the burnt rolls 
of Herculaneum. M. Jomard* gives the following 
directions for the process : — The papyrus must be 
moistened by covering it with several wet linen 
cloths, and when this is done sufficiently, a fine gauze 
should be spread out on a frame, the gauze being 
made a little longer than the supposed length of the 
roll. A little fine gum, well diluted, must then be 
placed on the gauze and on the under margin of the 
papyrus ; a gentle pressure will make them adhere. 
The papyrus is then unrolled by small breadths at a 
time ; and each part is glued to the gauze. A linen 
cloth is the best thing for gently pressing the gauze 
on the papyrus : this should be done in the shade, 
and the work should not be left for any length of 
* DeBchpt. d*i Vl.gY^\ft,NQ\.. vvv. ^^ 1 19. 



time. Dust and eyerything that might dry the 
gauze should be kept away. 

Mr. Hamilton* observes that part of a papyrus-roll, 
which he immersed in hot water was not at all 
injured by this operation either as to the material or 
the characters on it. Indeed he adds, " that part of the 
roll on which I made this experiment appears now 
much more perfect than the rest, and the ink is 
considerably blacker." 

The durability of this writing material is one of 
its best qualities. It can be rolled and unrolled, after 
the lapse of so many centuries, without any detri- 
ment to it ; but this complete preservation of many 
specimens is no doubt to be attributed to their being 
kept from the air under the mummy- coverings, or in 
earthen vessels. Sometimes the two ends of a roll 
have been found sealed with cloth and resin. The 
colour of the papyrus, of which several framed speci- 
mens may be seen in the Museum, is a brownish 
yellow; the characters and the drawings are still 
perfectly legible, and show not only the excellence of 
the material, but also the skill of the ink-maker. 
The surface is rougher than that of ordinary writing- 
paper ; but we have seen a small strip or fragment, 
in the possession of Dr. Hogg, of a fineness and 
delicacy which can hardly be surpassed. The ink of 
the writing on this fragment is a good clear black, 
and the hand-writing is as beautiful and exact as any 
specimen of modern penmanship. 

We can only conjecture the materials of which the 
Egyptian ink was made. It might be partly the 
same as their black paints. Pliny t says that ink 
was made of soot in various ways, by mixing it with 
burnt pitch and resins ; and for this purpose, he says, 

* Some account of the Egyptian Papyrus by W. Hamilton. 
ArehsBologia, xvi. 
t XXXV. 6. 
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^^ furnaces have been built, which do not allow the 
smoke to escape. The best that is made in this way 
is from pine wood. " Lees of wine, boiled and strained, 
also made a kind of ink. All inks made of soot are 
inclined to change to a yellowish tint in the course of 
time, which is not unlike the colour of the writing 
on some specimens of papyri, though on others the 
marks are still very black. 

The strokes on the papyrus are pretty nearly such 
as we should make with a common pen, as we may see 
by comparing a specimen of Egyptian writing in 
the Museum (one of Mr. Grey's papyri) with the 
copy of the enchorial text in the same frame, made 
by Dr. Young. They used probably a reed or 
goose-quill, and of the latter there could not be any 
scarcity in a country where the goose was so common 
an article of food. In some of the paintings on the 
tombs, the pen or reed is clearly distinguished in the 
hand of the writer. 




M. Jomard* is of opinion that the writing on the 

* Description de I'Egypte, vol. iii. 116. See Plin. Hist 
Natxvi.36. 
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papyrus was done with a fine reed, such as now is 
called in the east (jalam, a word obviously the 
same as the Greek and Roman calamus^ which itself, 
possibly^ is a word borrowed from P^gypt. It appears 
from Martial* (quoted by M. Jomard), that Egyp- 
tian reeds were used for writing at Rome. From 
the form of the terminating strokes of the characters 
and the figures drawn on the papyri, it is conjectured 
that the pen was cut very obliquely, and was adapted 
to make either a thick or a fine stroke. The figures 
and drawings on the papyri appear also to have been' 
made with a pen or reed of the same kind, if we may 
judge from the form of the terminating strokes. The 
papyri are written upon columns or pages, that is, 
the lines run in the direction of the length of the 
papyrus for six or eight inches, as it may be, and 
when the scribe came to the bottom of tlie papyrus, 
he begun a new page to the left of the first, leaving 
between the first and second page a small blank strip, 
which of course would lie in the direction of the 
breadth of the papyrus. In some cases the pages 
are divided by perpendicular lines evidently drawn 
with a rule. We know from Herodotus that the 
Egyptians wrote from right to left like the Hebrews 
and Arabs, and this fact is readily proved by the 
inspection of a papyrus. The commencement of a 
papyrus sometimes contains a drawing or certain 
characters larger than the rest, corresponding to 
capital letters in our writing ; these characters always 
stand at the right extremity of the line. The form 
of the strokes of many of the characters shows clearly 
that in making them, the hand passed from right to 
lefl. The last line of a page, when it is not a com- 
plete line, terminates in such a way as to show that 
it commenced at the right side. When a phrase or 
period is not completed at the bottom of a page, the 
continuation of it is found at the toi^ of lVx<& li^^'^idi^ 

• nv 38. 
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or column to the left ; and it is certain, that in such 
cases, this is the continuation of the incomplete 
phrase or period, because the two parts (that at the 
bottom of one page, and that at the top of the next) 
occur in other parts of the papyrus in one continuous 
series. 

The same characters are often recognized at 
the commencement of the different pages, and these 
initials are very often written in red ink. Sometimes 
the first lines of the pages are exactly the same. 

The writing on papyrus is not limited to that 
which is generally termed the enchorial or common 
language, which may be an alphabetic language, 
but it consists also of the hieroglyphic or pictorial 
language ; by the term pictorial, we mean represen- 
tations of particular objects, without asserting any 
thing as to the signification of these pictorial signs. 

Those papyri which have hieroglyphical or pictorial 
writing upon them, are generally, perhaps nearly 
always, divided by ruled lines into narrow vertical 
columns of an inch or less in breadth, in which the 
symbols are arranged one under another. The 
reeiding of them, if it can be called by that namfe, 
begins at the top of the right-hand column and goes 
down to the bottom : the eye then passes to the top 
of the second column from the right, and so on. 
Occasionally a column is imperfect, where we may 
suppose the paragraph to be terminated which has 
a reference to the pictures above the columns ; for it 
appears to be the fact, that the pages of enchorial 
writing and the columns of pictorial writing are in 
some degree determined as to their space and length 
by the position of the figures above them, which^ we 
presume, they are intended to illustrate. Whenever 
a column of pictorial symbols is thus left imperfect, 
it is the lower part that is blank. It seems 
pretty clear that vr\ia\jftNet W IW uature^ of the 
symbols used respectiNeV^ Viv \)afc ew^^m^ ^^»:%s:^Kx^ 
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which is written from right to left, and in the pic- 
toriftl, which is written from right to left, and from the 
top of a column to the hottom, and sometimes either 
ftrom right to left or left to right — the two modes of 
representation are essentially different. 

Besides the two species of writing, many of the 
papyri contain drawings, all, or nearly all, of which 
lippear to relate to the death of some person, his 
judgment, and his reception in the world below. 
The drawing, though evidently executed with great 
flipidity, is by no means devoid of spirit or truth, and 
the leading characteristics of each animal are seized 
with an accuracy that could only be the result of 
much practice. The figures are also often painted 
red, green, white, blue, and yellow. 

A frtimed papyrus (No. 16) in the Egyptian room 
of the British Museum will serve as a specimen of 
the mode of writing in the hieratic or enchorial 
character, whichever name may be more appropriate 
in this case. This papyrus is about nine feet three 
inches long, and about thirteen inches broad: it 
contains fourteen pages or columns, of unequal width, 
one of which is occupied by drawings, arranged in 
three horizontal compartments one above the other. 
The central part of two other columns also contains 
a series of figures, occupying a place in the page just 
as a wood-cut might in the middle of the page of a 
book. One continuous picture runs from right to 
left at the top of the papyrus over all the columns, ex- 
cept the twelfth, reckoning from the right : the twelfth 
is wholly occupied with writing. A horizontal line 
of writing extends also over parts of the picture 
already described as running above the columns. 
The subject of the Egyptian text, as indicated by 
this long line of figures, is funereal, and refers to 
the ceremony of interment. 

A slig'ht inspection of this papyt\r& '^ir^ ^Q£ssk ^Qds^ 
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the writing is to be read from right to left. The lines 
which end a paragraph or column, and do not exactly 
fill the last line of it, all terminate short of the left 
extremity of the line. Column 1 1 is completely filled, 
and contains no imperfect Une : the termination of 
this column appears in the top line of column 12, 
occupying a small part of the line at the right end of 
it. Sieveral portions of the MS. are here and there 
written in red ink ; the rest is of the usual brownish 
black colour. Many of these groups of characters in 
red ink are evidently the same, and ,are repeated 
several times. Some, particularly of the short groups, 
are repeated very often, and the same group is some- 
times repeated in different parts of various columns or 
pages. 

RoselUni (M. C. xxxv. 4) has given a copy of an 
Egyptian painting, from a tomb at Kum-el-Ahmar, 
which represents two figures writing. One man is 
seated with the left knee on the ground, and the 
back part of the thigh resting on the calf of the leg 
and the heel ; the right knee is raised and used as a 
table to write on. The man has a pen behind his 
ear, and is writing with another on the tablet which 
rests on his right knee. I n front of him there is a 
kind of box or desk, on which an inkstand rests, and 
three rows, one above another, of books or papyri- 
rolls. The other man, who is seated in a similar 
posture, has a rectangular chest or table before him, 
on which also there are represented three rows of 
papyri -rolls one above the other. This man is 
evidently forming some papyrus into a roll ; and to 
show more clearly what he is about, there is in front 
of him another roll which is wrapped round a stick 
or umbilicus, one end of which is distinctly marked. 
The papyrus is tied on the stick at the two extre- 
mities, for the pmpose, as Rosellini conjectures, of 
keeping it in that posVliotL WYL \\. Vv^d assumed the 
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proper form when the stick could be withdrawn. 
Some of these rolls, as we know, were also secured 
by a seal. Two hieroglyphics are drawn just above 
the papyrus which is wrapped round the stick : the 
upper hieroglyphic is the conventional form which 
represents an eye ; the lower is simply a representa- 
tion of a roll of papyrus *. The attitude of the men 
who are writing is a very common one in Egyptian 
painting and sculpture, and we frequently see work- 
men seated at their occupations in this posture. The 

* The interpretation of the hiero}2;lyphic8 is here as simple 
as that of the figures themselves : the eye is symholical, and 
represents the attention and care of the workman — a fact much 
better shown in the attitude of the man ; the book speaks for 
itself, and is purely pictorial, being what it shows itself to be, 
and nothing else. The following is Rosellini's interpretation 
(Part ii. torn. i. p. 332) : — **The actiou of the man is represented 
hy the two characters abuve him, in which we read the letter 
(r), which generally expresses in the hieroglyphics, as in 
Coptic, the idea of c/om^, ra, r^, eire, tn", according* to the dia- 
lects ; and the figurative character which represents a papyrus 
rolled and tied represents a volume, a book, fil^kee (pi jom). 
Hence we have the attributive reffom, he who makes the 
volume.*' Such an interpretation is absurd enough. No doubt 
it means '' he who makes a volume ;" but it is as intelligible tu 
us when we know the symbolical meaniug of the eye as to an 
Bgyptian, and nothing is here gained by having recourse to 
the Coptic. InRoselliui (M. C. xii.) the eye occurs as the only 
hieroglyphic over the figure of a goose (No. I) : here, accord- 
ing to the author, the goose is called er or ro; but how this can 
be the name of a goose it is difficult to comprehend. In an- 
other instance (M. C. x. No. 3), we have a sparrow represented 
with the same symbol of an eye over it, and after the eye (to 
the left) the semicircle, which is the mark of the female sex : 
here the author converts it into iri,t, where we have again 
the word to make. In these instances, at least, the explana- 
tions of the author are inconsistent and absurd. 

The eye often occurs among the symbols placed over work- 
men inspecting others, and over workmen engaged in different 
kinds of occupations. 

(In the extract from Rosellini common characters have been. 
used to express the Coptic words, for vraut ot Co^^^\^^«t^^^ 
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picture which we have been describing contains 
also a standing figure with a writing instrument 
behind his ear, but the rest of the interpretation is 
not clear. 

There is a considerable number of Greek and Iiatin 
MSS. on papyrus in the different great liWaries of 
Europe, but these are now objects of comparatively 
less interest, since we have been so fortunate as to 
find others of much higher antiquity in Egypt itself. 
One of the most curious of these is a Greek papyrus 
from Thebes, which belonged to M. Anastasy, Swedish 
consul at Alexandria, of which Dr. Young has given 
a translation. It relates to the sale of some land 
near Thebes, made by two brothers and two sisters ; 
and commences with reciting that the sale took place 
in the reign of Cleopatra and Ptolemy her son, 
suniamed Alexander: the date of the document 
is fixed by Dr. Young at 106 B. C. 

It then goes on thus: — ^" Pamonthes, about forty* 
five years of age, of middle stature, dark complexion, 
handsome person, bald, round-faced and straight- 
nosed ; and Snachomneus, about twenty years of age, 
and middle si^, also round-faced and straight-nosed ; 
and Semmouthis Persinei, about twenty-two years of 
age, and middle size, yellow complexion, round-faced, 
fiat-nosed, and of quiet demeanour ; and Tathlut 
Persinei, about thirty, of middle size, yellow com- 
plexion, round-faced, straight-nosed, together with 
their principal or master, Pamonthes, who joined in 
the conveyance — all four being the children of 
Petepsais, one of the leather-cutters of the Memnoneia 
—sold out of the piece of ground belonging to them 
on the southern side of the Memnoneia, this being 
vacant ground, eight thousand cubits, one-fourth of 
the whole. This land is boimded on the south by 
the royal street ; on the north and east by the posses- 
ions of Pamonthes audBo\Lom\<^\sC\^\)i%^^^ 
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the public wall of the city ; on the west, by the house 
of Tages, the son of Chalome. A c^nal leading* 
from the river runs through the middle of the pro- 
perty : such are the boundaries on all sides. The 
purchaser was Nechutes the less, the son of Asos, 
about forty years of age, of a yellow complexion, 
happy countenance, long face, straight nose, with a 
scar in the middle of his forehead, who gave six 
hundred and one pieces of copper coin. The salesmen 
and warranties for the legality of the sale were the 
sellers. Nechutes the purchaser received. 

(Signed) Apollonius, with an abbreviation 
not quite certain. 

The only Greek copy which we have seen of this 
curious document is in Dr. Young's book *, whose 
translation we have followed with one or two verbal 
alterations. Though there is a little doubt about the 
precise meaning of several parts, the tenour of the 
whole is perfectly intelligible; and certainly it is a 
rare discovery to find such documents as these in good 
preservation, after an interval of about 1,930 years. 
It should be observed that the price was not paid in 
silver, but in copper coin. Nechutes got the land 
cheap; if the numerals are rightly interpreted (which 
we doubt) ; for no piece of ground of any description 
eould be called dear, where the purchaser received 
more than thirteen square cubits for any copper coin 
that we can imagine — always excepting the Swedish 
{dates of stamped copper f. This sale and purchase 
were registered, as we learn from the translation of 

* Discoveries in Hierog. Lilerature^&c, 1823. It is also 
printed in the Museum Criticum, ii. p. 638^ from the Berlin 
Transactions. 

t XA, in the original, is translated 601 by Dr. Young ; but 
as in the same document no stands for ^orxfAOf and AI for 
iw^vy^fi it is probable that XA may represent ;^iXmi. The 
gen, 99/buf/uMTeg is no obstacle her«. 
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the registration which is subjoined to the deed of 
sale. It appears that there was a government duty 
paid on the proceeds of the sale ; which (according 
to another papyrus MS.) was as much as 5 per cent 
This papyrus to which we allude is of still higher an- 
tiquity than that of M. Anastasy, being dated probably 
about B. C. 135, and possesses a still greater interest. 
This is the Greek papyrus of Mr. Grey, now in the 
British Museum, which likewise is a deed of convey- 
ance, but only a copy : the original, according to 
custom, being written in the Egyptian language and 
the enchorial characters. Dr. Young, when he first 
saw Mr. Grey's Greek papyrus, was engaged in 
studying an Egyptian enchorial MS., by the aid of 
which M. ChampolHon had discovered the enchorial 
name of Cleopatra. This MS. is at Paris, and Dr. 
Young had procured a copy of some parts of it. To 
his great surprise he discovered on comparing them, 
that Mr. Grey's Greek papyrus was actually a copy 
and a translation of the Paris MS., written in the 
Egyptian enchorial characters. The identity of the 
Egyptian original and the Greek copy is proved by 
there being the same registries in Greek, on the copy 
or antigraph, as it is called, belonging to Mr. Grey, 
and on the Paris enchorial manuscript. It is easy to 
see what an important step was thus made towards 
determining the Egyptian enchorial characters ; for, 
says Dr. Young, " I proceeded to ascertain, that 
there were the same number of names, intervening 
between the Greek and the Egyptian signatures, that 
I had identified, and that the same number followed 
the last of them ; and the whole number of witnesses 
appeared to be sixteen in each." It is a singular cirJ 
cumstance that among the papyri brought to Berlin by 
General von Minutoli *, there is one in enchorial cha- 
racters, exactly the same as the Paris MS. Thus it ap- 
• Schoell. GeschichV© ^ex Ofw&Oti. \a\.\.»\u^vS15. 
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pe»rg thai there are three extant papyri, containing the 
uime deed — two, which are the originals, in the Egyp- 
tian, and a copy in the Greek language. The two 
originalB also contain the same registry on them in 
Greek. But it is still more singular tluit there are 
other papyri extant, referring to a person called Orus ; 
the very name of the individual whose sons, in 
Mr. Grey's antigraph, are agreeing about the trans- 
fer of one brother's share of an estate to another 
brother. This estate consisted of a portion of the 
mummy-caves near the Memnonium ; and it appears 
that the sons of Orus belonged to the caste of priests, 
and derived some profit from these tombs. A very 
gpreat number of papyri, which have been brought to 
Europe by Salt, Casati, Drovetti and others, refer to 
lands or possessions about Thebes, and were pur- 
chased of Arabs living on the spot. Some of them* 
it is conjectured, from the identity of their contents, 
must have been preserved in the same vessel. 

The following is the translation of Mr. Grey's 
papyrus: the translation differs a little from that 
given by Dr. Young*. 

Translaticm of Mr. Greifs Antigraph. 

Coi^y of an Egyptian contract or bargain made 
concerning some dead bodies in Thynabunun in the 
36th year, the 20th of the month Athur, after the 
common preamble, declares the libation-pourer of 

Isis ? the Great, Onnophris, the son of 
Orus and Senpoeris, about 40 years of age . • . . 
black-coloured, hollow-eyed, bald, to Orus the son <^ 
Orus and Senpoeris — ^you have satisfied me with the 
price for the half of the third of the collection oi 
the bodies in Thynabunun, in Libya, of the Perithebe 
(neighbourhood of Thebes), in the Memnoneia, also 
of iSie half oi the third of the Liturgies and of the 

* See Appendix. 

VOL* lit ^ 
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rest, of which (bodies) the names are Muthes the 
son of Spotout, with his children and all?; Chapo- 
chrates, the son of Nechthmonthes, with his children 
and all ? ; and Arsiesis, the son of Nechthmonthes ; 
likewise Petemestus, the son of Nechthmonthes; 
likewise Arsiesis, the son of Z minis ; likewise Osoro- 
eris, the son of Orus ; likewise Spotus, the son of 
Chapochonsis ; likewise Zoglyphus : Of which there 
belongs to Asos, the son of Orus and Senpoeris, 
your younger brother, one of the same libation- 
pourers, the half of the aforesaid third part of the 
Liturgies and profits and every thing else. Has sold to 
him (Orus) in the 36th year, in the month Athur, in 
the reign of the immortal king, to make up the third 
part, And of the half of the produce and of the rest of 
the dead bodies in Thynabunun, Pateutemis, with his 
children and all ; and half of the profits belonging to 
me in the possessions of Petechonsi^, the milk-bearer, 
and in a place Asces called Phrekage, with the dead 
bodies in it, of which there belongs to the same Asos 
a half, I have sold to him. They are thine, And I 
have the price of them from thee, and I make no 
demand on thee concerning them from this day. And 
if any person come upon thee (disturb thee) in this 
property, I will remove him, and if I do not remove 
him, I will remove him by force. Written by Orus, 
the son of Phabis, who belongs to the sacred rites 
of Amonrasonther and the Synnaean deities, as sole 
writer. 

Witnesses, Erieus the son of Phanrees, Peteartres 
the son of Pateutemis, Petearpochrates the son of 
Orus, Snachomneus the son of Peteuris, Snachomes 
the son of Psenchonsis, Totoes the son of Phibis, 
Portis the son of A^ollonius, Zminis the son of 
Petemestoutos, Peteutemis the son of Arsiesis, 
Amonorytius the son of Pacemis, Orus the son of 
Ciiiinnaraus, ArmeittS lYkfe soxv oi Ztbieuaetis, Maesis 
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the son of Mirsis, Antimachus the son of Antigenes, 
Petophois the son of Phibis, Panas the son of 
Petosiris. Witnesses 16. 

{Copy of the Registry.) In the year 36, Choiach 
9th, at the table in Diospolis, at which Lysimachus 
presides, the 20th part the usual tax .... 
according to the of Asclepiades and Z minis, 

farmers of the revenue, at which (table) Ptolemseus 
signed the copy. Orus, the son of Orus, libation- 
pourer, who belongs to the collections, on account of 
the dead bodies in Thynabunun in the Memnoneia 
of Ijibya, of the part about Thebes, the tombs, for 
which they perform services, which he bought from 
Onnophris, the son of Orus, for pieces of brass 

Lysimachus subscribed. 

If the reader finds the translation obscure, which 
no doubt he will, he must understand that any other 
translation might misrepresent the meaning : the 
translation expresses the obscurity of the Greek, and 
the document is open to every man's interpretation. 

The enchorial text contains eighteen lines of sig- 
natures on the lell side, some lines longer than 
others. 

Dr. Hogg, a gentleman who has lately visited 
Egypt, purchased there a papyrus-book, or part of a 
book, which, by the kindness of Dr. Hogg, the writer 
has had the opportunity of examining. 

ThisMS.,whichisa fragment much damaged, is in 
the form of a book, such as would be made by taking 
several quires of letter-paper and sewing them to- 
gether. The length of the sheet, measured from the 
top to the bottom, is about nine inches and a half, or 
perhaps nearer ten, if proper allowance is made for 
the edges being worn and damaged. The width of 
the sheet, or the breadth of two pages, with the 
blank space between, and the m^^w% qw. ^^^t^ 
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Bide, is about fourteen inches and a half, or perhaps 
if the ed^es were not rubbed, it would be fifteen 
inches. The whole has been sewed together just as 
we should now make a copy-book out of quires of 
letter-paper size. The papyrus is made, as PUny 
describes it, by layers or strips of papyrus placed 
side by side lengthways, and crossed at right angles 
by other slips similarly disposed as to one another. 
Consequently in writing on the two opposite sides of a 
page, the writing is in one case across the longitudinal 
fibres of the material, and in the other case it runs 
in the same direction. Occasionally the one set of 
strips are not placed carefully in Juxtaposition, so 
that spaces are lefl where there is the thickness of one 
layer only instead of two, and the letters in these in- 
terstices are of course on opposite sides of the same 
single strip of papyrus. This manuscript is a copy 
in Greek of part of the Psalms of David, written m 
a style between the uncial and the cursive MS. hand, 
with the accents occasionally, but not regularly 
marked. The letters often' stand quite apart, instead 
of being connected by the cursive strokes with those 
which precede or follow. In one instance, where a 
leaf in the copy-book is badly made, owing to the 
strips being laid imperfectly across one another, the 
copyist has skipped this leaf entirely, and left both 
sides blank, as appears from verse 12, Psalm xxvii. 
which is partly on one page and partly on another, 
with the blank leaf intervening. The MS. ends 
abruptly in the second verse of Psalm xxxiv., and as 
there is space enough for five lines between the 
break and the bottom of the page, it is probable that 
this is the end of the MS. Such terminations are 
not at all uncommon in MSS. The beginning of 
this MS. is also imperfect and much damaged. We 
observed a bit of leather in it, wlilch had been used 
apparently in holding \V. Vo^e^^t, \i\, ^^^^S P^s- 
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sesses a papyrus which has been rolled up as if to 
make a pocket-book, and was enclosed in a leather 
case. 

This papyrus is not only remarkable for being in 
an unusual form for a Greek papyrus, but it has also 
the merit of being, so far as the writer has examined 
it, a good text. With the permission of the owner, 
the seventeenth Psalm, according to the papyrus, is 
given in the Appendix, with the variations of Grabe*. 

The Egyptian Museum t at Leiden is mainly 
formed of the collection made by the Swedish vice- 
consul at Alexandria, M. D'Anastasy, which was 
purchased for the University of Leiden by the Dutch 
Crovernment. This collection is particularly rich in 
Egyptian manuscripts, of which it contains one 
hundred and forty-seven (uumerosj) on papyrus, 
twenty-four MSS. on linen cloth, one on leather, &c. 
Among the papyri are twenty in Greek, and three 
bilingual MSS., besides contracts in the demotic cha- 
racter, on which the enrolment is entered in Greek, 
and Greek inscriptions on monuments of other kinds. 

M. Reuvens has described and commented upon 
two papyri (Premiere Lettre k M. Letronne) of the 
collection of Anastasy, which are curious. He con- 
siders them both to be magic rituals. The following 
is a brief summary of his account of them. 

* Since this was written, the MS. has been purchased by 
the British Museum. 

f C. J. G. Reuvens' Lettres ^ M. Letronne sur les Papyrus 
Bilingues et Grecs, et sur quelques autres monumens Gr6co- 
Egyptiens du Mus6e d*Antiquit6s de 1' University de Leide. 
Leide, 1830. M. Reuvens died in 1835, soon after visiting 
London, where he had come to attend the sale of some 
Egyptian articles collected by Mr. Salt. M. Reuvens, while 
in lA>ndon, copied several Greek papyri which the Museum 
purchased at Mr. Salt's sale. 

I So called by M. Reuvens. 

r3 
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The first of these (No. 65), which came fifom 
Thebes, is ten feet three inches long, and nearly ten 
inches broad : it was rolled up, and is in a state of 
complete preservation. It is generally written in 
hieratic characters, and, besides some Greek, contains 
interliueary transcriptions of demotic words in Greek 
letters. The inside is divided into fifteen written 
columns, with a half column between the twelfth and 
the thirteenth ; the opposite or outside contains twenty 
columns. The columns on the outside are closely 
written and short, apparently for the purpose of en- 
abling a person to hold the roll in his hand without 
covering the writing. The text, as observed above, i» 
generally hieratic, but there is a number of isolated 
words in demotic characters, of which a part (consist- 
ing of about three hundred and thirty words) is accom- 
panied with a transcription in Greek characters*, 
^rhe text also contains many demotic letters intermixed 
with hieratic ; and the isolated demotic words some- 
times, though not so often, contain some hieratic 
letters. Even the Greek transcribed words are not 
exempt iVom this mixture. Some isolated words in 
hieratic characters are also accompanied with tran-' 
scriptlons in Greek characters written above them. 
The transcriptions are conjectured to have been in- 
serted after the rest was completed, being in a different 
hand and in a diiferent ink. Some, however, are in- 
tercalated in the body of the text : but, besides this, 
there are two passages of Greek intercalated in the 
Egyptian text; and on the outside of the MS. 
there are many Greek words^ inserted in diflereitt 
parts of the hieratic or demotic text. These two 
Greek passages show very clearly the character of 

* These isolated words are indicated by a particultlr mark ; 
and the Greek characters corresponding to them are writtfii 
above. 
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the whole papyras: one of the pasBages occurs in 
column three ; the other in column ten. The second 
is here translated : — 

" I invoke thee, who livest in empty space, wind or 
terrible, invisible, all-powerful god of gods, maker of 
destruction, and maker of desolation, thou who hatest 
a flourishing family*, since thou hast been expelled 
from Egypt, and out of foreign countries. Thou hast 
been named the all-destroyer and the invincible. I in- 
voke thee, Typhon Seth ; I perform thy magical rites, 
because I invoke thee by thy genuine name, by vinue 
of which thou canst not refuse to hear (here follow 
fourteen epithets, not Greek, each distinguished by a 
stroke above the word). Come to me entire and walk, 
and throw down such a man t or such a woman by 
ookl and heat. He has wronged me, and has poured 
out the blood of the phyon in his house, or she has, 
&c. For this reason I perform profane ceremonies/' 

The other papyrus (No. 75), which is written on one 
side, almost entirely in Greek, is about half the length 
of the other, but about the same breadth : it is not 
ktiown where this papyrus was found. It was folded 
flat, and the outside, which contained only an hieratic 
text, was much damaged. The right end, which con- 
tains the termination of the Greek text, is not entire, 
and the same seems to be the case with the left end. 
Both this MS. and the other have been considerably 
rubbed, which is manifestly owing to their having 

* fitt^a, probably for « fusuv ; see Reuvens' remark. 

'f' The words are — Okov ti*t fAot km ^'^tcov »eu xftrafiatkt <r«y 
A ti rn* A ftyu xat ^v^ttu — from which it is clear that the prayer 
isB general formula, to be ada^rted to circumstances. The trans- 
lation here ^Yen is nearly the same as that of Reuvens. The 
last words — -ita vvrt ravret ir«iM K0iva<— are the most doubtful | 
and the translation in the text, which is that of Reuventi, is 
perhaps wrono;. It has been suggested that these words may 
signify, ** Wherefore I make these pubHcy give them uttet- 
kwomf which is certainly a potvibte iiittM^iM|« 
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being oflen handled. This rubbing has given them 
a deep colour on the outside, just halfway between 
the top and bottom, both of which are quite uninjured. 
M. Reuvens considers that the outside of No. 75, 
which contains the hieratic writing, was formerly the 
inside, and that it has been turned inside out in order 
to convert it to a new purpose. 

Though the inside of this papyrus has suffered 
somewhat from being rolled, the writing is fresher 
than that on the outside, and, with the exception of 
some breaks, very legible. After six columns or pa^es 
of Greek, each consisting of thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
lines (which of course appear in the inverted order 
when the papyrus is unrolled from right to left), there 
are still, at the left end, two columns of Egyptian 
hieratic writing, consisting respectively of twenty-nine 
and nineteen lines. These two columns have suffered 
more than the Greek, probably, as M. Reuvens conjec- 
tures, from the smallness of the :oll in this part, and 
from the circumstance of this part having been neces- 
sarily held in the left hand, if a man wanted to read 
the Greek text, for which purpose it was necessary 
to unroll all the Greek part of the papyrus. This 
hieratic writing on the inside differs materially from 
the hieratic text on the outside, which is conjectured 
to have been the original, or rather that which was 
written before the blank side was used for another 
purpose. The two columns, however, have a striking 
resemblance to the hieratic text of No. 65, but they 
contain no transcriptions. The most singular part of 
the Greek text of No. 75 is an invocation to mystic 
love, which concludes thus : — " Come to me, O Lord 
of heaven, who illuminest all the earth. Serve me both 
with males and females, small and great, and compel 
them always to do all that is written by me." M. 
Reuvens conjectures that the MS. may belong to the 
fourth century of theChmU^.w cBia^ and not to a more 
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recent date : but it appears that there are no means 
of coming to any conclusion on this point. The 
writing, he observes, retains the more formal cha- 
racter, and the square shape which brings it nearer to 
the age of the Ptolemies than that of the Byzantine 
writers, under whom the Greek character degenerated 
into a long slender form, as we observe in MSS. of 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, and even in the 
Greek inscriptions of Nubia, which are of a much 
earlier date *. 

There are several stone tablets in the Museum with 
writing on them. In some cases, the upper part of 
the stone contains, as usual, a series of figures, below 
which spaces for writing are formed by horizontal 
ruled lines. On these lines hieroglyphics are written, 
or perhaps we should rather say painted, in black ink. 
Hieratic and enchorial characters are also put on 
tablets just in the same way. The writing is simply 
painted or fixed on the flat stone (which is of the soft 
white kind so much used for Egyptian tablets), as a 
man would write on a piece of paper with a pen. 
There has been no indentation or outline previously 
formed to receive the paint or ink. Some of these 
stone tablets have preserved the characters in the 
most complete manner. 

* See Gau's Niibien. 
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Chapter VIII. 
ON THE SACRED ANIMALS OF EGYPT. 

When we observe on the sculptured monuments of 
Egypt the forms of so many animals, delineated with 
the most scrupulous fidelity to nature, we cannot re- 
frain from inquiring into the connexion between these 
forms and those of the animals that now exist in that 
country. Arid further, when we find so many spe- 
cimens of embalmed animals in the catacombs of 
Abousir and elsewhere, and add to this curious fact 
whatever antient writers have transmitted to us on 
the religious system of Egypt, we have before us a 
spacious field of research, sufficient to occupy the 
most zealous inquirer for many years : for not only 
is the number of facts to be ascertained, examined, 
and weighed, almost an endless labour; but it is a still 
more difficult task to collect and compare the variety 
of scattered notices transmitted to us by antient writers, 
and the innumerable conjectures of modem critics. 
Afler reading much that has been written on the pro- 
bable origin of beast-worship in Egypt, and the re- 
semblance between it and many prominent points of 
Hindu superstition, we are not ashamed to confess 
that we are still as far as ever from having a satis- 
factory conception either of the origin of the practice 
or of the symbolical meaning of the greatest part of 
the Egyptian sculptured forms. Our object in this 
chapter will be limited to a comparison of the forms 
o£ some animals, aa xe^ie^Ti^Ad ovi the Egyptian 
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monuments in the Museum, with the forms of animals 
now existing ; and in doing this we shall occasionally 
make such remarks on the religious system of the 
Egyptians as have been suggested by this inquiry. 

The print which is here given, contains, we believe, 
all, or nearly all, the varieties of the animal form, 
except perhaps the fishes, which we have been able 
to find on the great sarcophagus, the two obelisks, 
and some other monuments of the Museum. They 
have been drawn with great care. We shall discuss 
the quadrupeds first. 

The Bull. — In line 4 we see a bull, an animal 
easily recognized, and still found in Egypt, where 
travellers describe many of them as beautiful enough 
to form models for a modern Apis, if he should be 
wanted. That this animal was indigenous in Egypt 
(by which we mean that we cannot name any his- 
torical period when he was not there) needs no proof. 
The fresco paintings, already described, offer two va- 
rieties, which are curious ; one, the bull with the hump, 
which is like the Hindu animal ; and the other, the 
long- horned one; but neither of them is like this 
animal, which bears a much greater resemblance to 
our common short-horned breed. 

The bull was one of the sacred animals of Egypt. 
If we could have a sight of what Diodorus saw at 
Thebes, or heard of when he was in Egypt, we might . 
be able to form a correct list of them. "There* is 
around the chamber which contained the body of 
Osymandyas a number of other chambers, in which 
there are beautiful paintings, representing all the 
sacred animals of Egypt." We are not quite sure 
whether modem writers understand by " sacred ani- 
mals" merely those which are embalmed, or those 
which are used in hieroglyphics, or both. We may 
reasonably suppose that all embalmed animals, of 
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which a pretty lon^ list can be made, were sacred*. 
We also know that most of the animals used in the 
hieroglyphics are sacred, but certainly not all of them. 
The camel is perhaps never found on the monuments ; 
but the horse t occurs once or twice, with the giraffe, 
the ostrich, and others, which were not considered as 
sacred. Also, some sacred animals, which are found 
embalmed, rarely if ever occur on the monuments. 
We have never discovered ihe cat among the sculp- 
tures, though it was a common domestic animal in 
Egypt, and oflen embalmed : still it would be hazard- 
ous to assert that this animal is never found among 
the innumerable subjects that decorate the walls of an 
Egyptian temple and tomb. It is, as we have 
remarked, almost in vain that we look for any satis- 
factory solution of the origin of this respect paid to 
animals, or any good reason for the great diversity in 
the practice of beast-worship that prevailed in Egypt. 
The bull and cow, one of the forms under which 
Osiris and Isis respectively were venerated, received 
universai adoration in Egypt ; but it was not so with 
the goat, the ram, the crocodile, and some other ani- 
mals. Each nome seems to have had its local in- 
ferior deities, in addition to the superior one. The 
great visible deity of Memphis was the bull Apis ; of 
Heliopolis, the bull Mnevis ; to which noble company 
we may add a third bull, mentioned by some later 
writers, Onouphis, of Hermonthis, in the Thebais. 
At Mendes, in the Delta, the goat received special 
honour ; the crocodile, near Lake Moeris ; and in the 
dty of Lions (Leontopolis) a lion was worshipped 
as late as the time of Diodorus. This historian de- 
tails at some length the various notions which the 

* But still all sacred animals were not embalmed. Dead 
cowi were thrown into the Nile. (Herod, ii. 41.) 

f In the historical groups at Thebes the horse, of course « 
(weun fie9uentl/« 

VOL. n % 
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Egyptians of his day entertained about the origin (»f 
thhi singular system, but he acknowledges the diffi- 
culty of admitting any of the explanations as satis- 
factory ; and any one who reads them will be c^ the 
same opinion. 

The antiquity of bull-worship in Elgypt would seem 
tb be shown by the fact of the Israelites, soon after 
leaving that country, falling into the g^ross idolatry 
of making a golden calf — probably the image of what 
they had seen in the land of bondage. And again, 
at a later period, we read of Jeroboam setting up a 
calf at Bethel, which was a manifest indication of a 
tendency to cherish the superstition of Egypt. The 
bull, which was the representation of Apis, was required 
to have certain peculiar marks* : his colour was to be 
quite black, except that on his forehead a square white 
mark was necessary : on his back was the figure of an 
eagle ; the hairs of his tail were to be split or divided 
(at the extremities, we suppose) ; and on his tongae 
the sacred beetle was required. When th^ youthful 
bull was raised to the high dignity of deity, he yfts 
put into a gilded chamber, on board a vessel in the 
Nile, and thus conveyed to his residence near the 
temple of Hepheestus at Memphis. In front of bif 
apartments at Memphis he had an enclosed area, int' 
which he was sometimes turned out to walk ao 
amuse the spectators. The sacred bull of India pr 
sents many points of resemblancef. *' Sivas, as t7 
principle of fertility, has his sacred bullocks, which ( 
to be chosen according to certain marks. In front 
most of his temples there is a colossal stone figun 
a bull ; and at certain times a bullock, with a cha 
on his head, accompanied by a number of men, it 
in a kind of procession, intended to represent 
coiu*se of the sun. It is considered a fortunate c 
when he will eat grass from the hand of a p 
• Herod, iu. 28. \ BoV^V^ix/y. *l^^ % %xA FUn, vUr 
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who approaches him; which is exactiy the same 
thing that Pliny relates of the Apis.'' 

It is exceedingly difficult to form any accurate con- 
Geption of the notions entertained about these sacred 
animals by the Egyptians. That they changed with 
times and circumstances it needs no pains to show. 
That, at any period we choose to name, there was the 
greatest inconsistency in their ideas about the sacred 
animals, is also easily shown. No ox or calf could 
be slaughtered till the priests had ascertained that it 
had none of the signs of Apis upon it. A single 
black hair was sufficient to render its slaughter un- 
lawful. But it was altogether forbidden to kill the 
cow, the emblem of I sis. In like manner in India^ 
in the city of Benares, the holy. animals walk about 
unmolested, sometimes obstructing the pathway in 
the narrow streets ; and no more than a gentle slap 
can safely be used to make them stir out of the way : 
any greater violence would perhaps cost a person his 
life. As there appears to be some mistake or 
yraat of accuracy in most writers who speak <^ 
the notions which the Hindus have about the 
cow and bull, we shall take the account of a 
writer* who is well acquainted with the subject. 
^ Of the animal creation, none appears to be held in 
such estimation as the cow, though it is a mistake to 
believe worship is offered to it. But while it is true 
BO sacrifices or offerings are made to this useful and 
domesticated brute, it is frequently made the object 
of confirming the most solemn oaths. I have seen it 
brought into an Indian court of justice, and Brahmins 
sworn by placing their hands on the animal, and call- 
ing it to bear witness of their veracity. The pious 
Hindu has a sort of filial attachment to the creature 
that afibrds him his daily food." Colonel Briggs adds, 
that aged cows are pensioners in the family to which 
« CoL Briggs^ Letters on Iad\a,i^.7'2.« 

^1 
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they belong, and that a Hindu would as soon think 
of sacrificing his own child as of selling his cow for 
slaughter. It has also been made a condition in 
treaties between Hindu and European or Moham- 
medan powers, that the latter shall not slaughter 
cattle within the dominions of the Hindu. 

" The bull, however, is an object of worship, and in 
most Hindu towns of eminence you will meet with 
tame bulls overburthened with fat, lolling their length 
in the streets and highways, obstructing passengers 
and carriages. They are fed by the people, or rather 
they feed themselves ; for they make no scruple of 
shoving their heads into whole baskets full of grain 
and vegetables, exposed for sale in the shop-windows 
or in open stalls ; and although driven away by the 
waving of handl^erchiefs in their faces, or by other 
gentle methods, yet no Hindu of any character 
would think of striking one of these animals with 
such severity as to endanger its life, or would run the 
risk of maiming the sacred brute. And, ridiculous 
as it may sound, you may oflen see a Hindu driving 
away one of these animals from his grain-basket by 
hearty slaps on the face, and on the back, addressing 
him at the same time by the respectful title of 
* Mahraj ! Mahraj ! ' meaning your Holiness, or your 
Worship !" 

The Egyptian doctrine, as to the cow and bull, as 
given by Herodotus, is briefly this: "All the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt slaughter the bulls which have none of 
the marks of Apis on them, and also bullocks ; but 
it is not allowed to slaughter the cow, for the animal 
is sacred to Isis." The Nomadic Libyans, and the 
women of Cyrene also (Herod, ii. 186), abstained 
from cow's flesh " on account of the Egyptian Isis." 
This curious fact confirms the notion of Egyptian 
rites having spread far west, (we know they were 
established at Ammouium) uo'n ^\n<(^) and coupled 
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with ihe fact that settlers in new countries take few 
women with them, leads to the conclusion that the 
wives of the original Greek settlers of Cyrene were 
of native African hreed. 

In Rosellini (plate xx. M. C.) there is a Brahmin 
bull, copied from one of the Thehan tombs. This 
animal has the short horns, the hunch on the shoulders, 
the ashy-grey colour of the body, with the lighter 
colour under the belly, which characterize the Indian 
animal. Those who have seen the specimen in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society of London will easily 
recognize it in this picture. This Egyptian animal is 
represented with a rope round his neck, from which a 
lotus ? flower is suspended. 

The slaughter of the bull is represented (Rosellini, 
M. C. Ixxxvi.) ; the animal's throat is cut, and the 
blood is running into an earthen? vessel, while the 
butcher holds the horns, and the animal is bellowing 
with the pain. Two men are boiling a great (iron) 
pot, as if to prepare for the cooking. Herodotus de- 
scribes (ii. 39, 40,) the mode in which the animal 
is dressed for sacrifice afler being killed — the head is 
cut off, and the animal flayed : in their sacrifices to 
the greatest deity, they take out the guts, but leave 
the viscera and the fat in the body ; they also cut off 
the legs, the extremity of the rump, the shoulders and 
the neck : then they fill the carcass with clean bread, 
honey, dried grapes, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and 
other fragrant things ; this done, they roast it, pouring 
on it abundance of oil: and being prepared by fasting, 
they make their offering, and while it is burning they 
beat themselves ; and when they have done beating 
themselves they set out the table with what they have 
left of the offering. The cutting off the legs and head 
is represented in vafious Egyptian pictures (Rosellini, 
M. C. Ixxxvi. 5). Herodotus says that the head of 
an animal slaughtered for sacii&re v^^ii^ ^VCcift^ >^^^\ic 
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into the river, or sold to the Greeks if any happened 
to be there ; for " no Egyptian will eat the head of any 
living animal.*' This account does not agree v?ith the 
paintings in which we see the head carried on a tray, 
with one of the legs and the heart, being treated as 
if it were of equal value with the other parts. 
(Rosellini, M. C. Ixxxviii., and a tablet in the 
Museum.) 

Though, as we have already stated, the oow is 
not killed in India, still there is evidence that even 
there it has been slaughtered on occasions of ne- 
cessity ; and, independently of this, the hard labour 
to which the ox is subjected seems inconsistent with 
his sanctity. We make these remarks for the pur- 
pose of showing that the hypothesis, which supposes 
the worship of sacred animals in Egyjpt to have arisen 
from a notion that certain deities had once assumed 
these forms, is not incompatible with the treatment 
that they received. It is objected, that if this notion 
were the true foundation of beast- worship, all the 
sacred animals ought to have been spared ; but this 
argument will apply equally well to the system of 
India and to that of antient Egypt. If every animal 
was really and truly sacred, it ought not to be sub- 
jected to hard labour, nor ought man to make any 
use of him at all. The animal, in fact, was only looked 
upon as the type of that form which the deity had 
once assumed ; and, as in the case of Apis, only 
animals with certain marks were thought worthy of 
being considered as the representative of Osiris. 
Something like this might be the view of the priests ; 
but as to the notions of the vulgar, they would vary as 
much from the ideas of the sacred caste, as their 
impure rites and disgusting practices would differ 
from the more refined and cleanly habits of the 
priests ** 
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It is a curious faet that bull-fights were in use 
in Egypt. In the painted chambers of Beni Hassan 
there is a representation of a fight between a bull 
and three men; and Strabo says that in his time 
bulls were matched against one another at Memphis^ 
in one of the dromi. 

It is usual in the Egyptian symbolical language to 
represent the deities with human forms, and with the 
head of the animal which was their representative. 
Hence we see Osiris sometimes represented with the 
horns of a bull ; and the figure of Isis, according to 
Herodotus, is " that of a female with the horns 
of a cow, which is the form given by the Greeks to 
their lo." 

The dog is said by Herodotus - (ii. 67) to have 
been buried in sacred tombs, whence we may perhaps 
conclude that it was in some respects a sacred ani- 
mal. That it was a favourite with the Egyptians, and 
that they possessed numerous species, appears from 
the plates of Rosellini (M. C. xvi., xvii.); several of 
these dogs have collars round their necks, and two, 
that are certainly of the greyhound variety, are- led by a 
man. The dog has also been found embalmed, which 
conBrnis the testimony of Herodotus (ii. 67) : there 
is an embalmed dog's head in the British Museum, 
lately obtained at a sale of Mr. Salt's collection. 

The ram (I. 3) is an important animal in the Egyp- 
tian mythology. The head, and particularly the horns 
of this specimen differ materially from the colossal 
head of the Museum (vol. i. p. 217), which, in the form 
of its nose, and the curve of its horns (embracing 
the ear), presents the well-known characteristics of 
the African sheep. Ammon, whom the Greek writers 
consider as their Jupiter, was represented with a 
ram's head : The reason of this is as follows, accord-, 
ing to the story told to Herodotus : Hercules was 
desirous of seeing Zeus (Jupiter), and was very im- 
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portunate to this deity, who had no inclination to show 
himself. Zeus, at last, killed a ram, and got into the 
skin, holding the animal's head before his face. In 
this guise he showed himself, and hence he is repre- 
sented with a ram's head*. In Denon's plates we 
see a human figure, with a ram's head, exactly re- 
sembling in character the colossal one of the Museum. 
In Payne Knight's collection of bronzes (British 
Museum) there is a human figure with a ram's head 
(vol. i. p. 228). Herodotus goes on to say, that the 
people of Thebes ate goats, but abstained from sheep. 
Once a year, however, they killed a ram, and clothed 
the statue of Zeus in the skin. The animal was 
then embalmed. At Mendes, in the Delta, the 
sheep was eaten, while the goat was sacred, as 
being the representative of Mendes, a god whom 
the Greeks considered as equivalent to their Pan. 
Mendes was the Egyptian word for " goat," accord- 
ing to Herodotus; but Jablonsky, by the aid of 
the Coptic, sets the father of history right, for he 
tells us that the word for "goat," when it occurs 
in the Coptic version of the Scriptures, is BareiL 
We have not sufficient respect for Coptic etymo- 
logiei^ to induce us to consider this as decisive, espe- 
cially when we look at the amount of miscalled learn- 
ing which Jablonsky has written to explain the word 
Mendes. This deity appears to be the same as the 
god Mandoulis, to whom a temple at CalapschtS was 
dedicated ; and there was once a king called Mandou, 
or some such name. This Mendes, or Pan, repre- 
sented by the goat, was one of the emblems of pro- 
ductiveness ; and one of the most impure of all of the 
bestial deities of Egypt. It is not improbable that 
the lawgiver of the Israelities had a reference to 
this deity in one of the prohibitions of the law f . 

* Herod, il 42. 

f Levit.xvu\«2;3» HfitQd«ii«46« 
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According to Egyptian ideas, Mendes was one of the 
eight deities, who were prior in antiquity to all others, 
and formed the first class. 

The male lion is seen in line 2, in a couchant 
attitude, and the female in line 4, walking. 
Though the lion is not found within the limits of 
Egypt, he belongs to the Libyan desert, and there- 
fore could not be an entire stranger to the antient 
Egyptians. Nor is it unlikely that at an early period 
the lion may have frequented the valley of the Nile, 
for it is an entirely inconclusive argument which 
some have advanced, that, because an animal is not 
now found in Egypt, it never existed there. In the 
same way we might prove that the wolf never existed 
in England, or that the lion never existed in Mace- 
donia and Northern Greece *. The high antiquity of 
this lion- worship in Egypt is very doubtful, notwith- 
standing some writers assure us that this animal was a 
symbol of Phtha (Vulcan), the powerful element of tire. 
Leontopolis, or the city of Lions, where one of these 
animals was kept, is not mentioned by Herodotus. 
From the outline and attitude given to this animal, it is 
plain that the Egyptian sculptor must originally have 
had a living subject to copy from. A small stone 
figure of a lion was found by Captain Caviglia between 
the paws of the great sphinx (vol. i. p. 223). 

Two of the finest specimens of Egyptian sculpture 
now in this country, are the granite lions brought from 
Jebel Barkal by Lord Prudhoe, and described at 
p. 163 of this work, vol. i. Since that volume was 
printed, these lions have been presented to the British 
Museum by Lord Prudhoe, and are now appro- 
priately placed, one on each side of the entrance 
into the Egyptian room. 

The animal in line 3, next to the beetle, is probably 
the fox : he is generally drawn in this attitude, and 

*See Herod, vii. 126, and the Com ot K^Kxcta^^^^^uB^ 
CjrchpeedJs^ 
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is found on some painted reliefs of the Museum, and on 
a stone sarcophagus already described (ii. p. 141). 
Whether the animal is a species of fox or dog may 
perhaps be doubted. Some have conjectured that he 
is a jackal, but it is remarked that the tail appears 
too large at the end for a jackal. It is exacUy this 
head and pair of ears that we see clapped occa- 
sionally on human shoulders, as in the death-judg- 
ment (described p. 152), and it is then generally 
called a dog's head. 

The rabbit (or it is more probably a hare) is easily 
recognized in line 1. It is not a sacred article, and 
probably was only known as an article pf food. It is 
represented in the fresco paintings (See p. 68). 

The monkey has been found embalmed, in the 
same sitting attitude as on the sarcophagus from 
which this sketch is taken : we may, therefore, con- 
sider him as a sacred animal, though he is not 
mentioned as such, either by Herodotus or Diodorus. 
Twenty-one colossal monkeys, in a sitting posture, 
about eight feet high, and six across the shoulders, 
are cut in high relief above the cornice, on the front 
of the temple of Abousambel or Ipsambul ; and it is 
not uncommon to find this animal on the monuments. 
On the great sarcophagus there is a row of monkeys 
seated exactly in the attitude represented in the 
print. If we may judge from the outline and the 
attitude, we cannot doubt that living models must 
have been the types, and that these models were 
found in Egypt Indeed, the fact of monkeys having 
been discovered embalmed, and this being an animai 
particularly abundant in Africa, and on the northern 
coast, ought to remove all doubt as to its having once 
been well known in Egypt. The sculptures on the 
temple of Ipsambul would seem to show that this play- 
ful animal's titles to respect were of high antiquity*. 
Rosellini (xxi. M. C.)\va& ^\etv ^t^awwv^^ <i^ ^vieral 
* Many embalmed cynoccvViaXv «*.t^ l«a>M3A ^\.^\^(is^iu 
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Hiies of monkeys, two of which are cynocephali* 
le face and part of the rump are painted red, the 
dy green, and the belly in one species a light yellow 
d white, but in the other white only. The monkey* 
m object of adoration in India. He is there the per- 
lification of Hunooman, who led the army of Ram 
sdnst the giant Rawun. The writer to whom we 
76 just referred, tells a tragical story about monkey- 
rship in India, which is not foreign from our subject, 
young officer who was going up the country to 
n his regiment, took up his quarters within the 
icincts of a Hindu temple, in one of the outer 
Idings appropriated to travellers. His attention 
B soon attracted by the gambols of the sacred 
tnkeys, running along the walls of the temple, and 
try now and then making a prodigious leap upon 
I branches of a banian tree that grew near the 
ikling. It is usual for Hindu travellers to give 
ne food to these animals ; but the officer neglected 
3 duty, and one of the monkeys slily carried off his 
tad. The officer took up his gun and shot the 
red animal on the spot. The people were horrified 
this sacrilegious murder ; and with execrations they 
veiled the traveller from the precincts of the tem- 
, and by prayers, incense, and circumambulating 
temple, they endeavoured to appease the offended 
ty The European officer, who had been oom- 
led to spend the rest of the day under a tree, was 
sed with severe pains in his bowels shortly afler 
per. and died in the night. There was no Eng- 
iman on the spot to ascertain the cause of death, 
1 it was necessary to bury the body immediately, 
t the suspicion of his being poisoned was very 
mg and almost conclusive, from the examina- 
1 of his servants, and inquiries made at the 
ige. The salt used for seasoning his meat wai^ 

♦Col.Briggs, p.75. 
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purchased afler the death of the monkey, and it h 
not unlikely that arsenic had heen mixed with it 
This reminds us of what Herodotus * says, ^ If a 
man intentionally kills a sacred animal, he is pmuahed 
with death ; but if the act be involuntary, he merely 
pays such a fine as the priests impose. Should the 
animal, however, be an Ibis or Hawk, the offender is pai ' 
to death, whether the act be voluntary or not" Diooor 
rus lays down the law in the same way, except that fer 
" hawk," he reads " cat," and gives a particular in- 
stance of the savage superstition of the Egyptiaiu in 
the case of the last-mentioned animal. ** At die tune 
when King Ptolemy had not yet obtained the title of 
friend of the Romans, and the populace were partica- 
larly anxious to pay all possible attention to the 
people of this nation who were among them, and 
equally afraid of giving any cause of complaint or 
pretext for war, it happened that a Roman killed a 
cat. The populace ran in crowds to his house, and 
neither the magistrates sent by the king to b^ for 
the man's life, nor the general dread of the Romans, 
could save him from being put to death, though the 
act was involuntary on his part. And this I do not 
tell from hearsay ; I was an eye-witness of it during 
my stay in Egypt.'' 

The Crocodile, line 2, was a sacred animal in some 
districts, but not in all. We have given a print of 
this formidable reptile from the French work on 
Egypt ; and we recommend those who are admirers 
of the old traveller of Halicarnassus to compare his 
description of the exterior form and habits of this 
animal (ii. 63, &c.), with the commentary of M. 
Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire (Annales du Museum d'Hist 
Nat, tom. ix., and Description de TEgypte, Reptiles). 
The result of it will certainly not tend to dimini^ 
his respect for the most careful of all antient .ob- 
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•erveriy and the most veracious of all travellers. 
W« believe that the crocodile is not seen now in 
tlie Delta, but he is found sometimes in great 
numbers in the Thebaid and the Upper Nile. Part 
of M. Saint-Hilaire's information was derived from 
the fishermen near Luxor and Camak, about whose 
degree of information the Frenchman makes a curious 
and instructive remark. He says that the fishermen 
of Egypt know more about the inhabitants of the 
water than their brother fishermen in Europe. They 
inherit the profession, the son from the father, and 
thus the practice of their art is carefully transmitted 
from one to another,- for there is nothing which they 
dislike so much as useless labour. When they speak 
of an animal, they remark just as the naturalists do, 
** such an animal is of this or that genus ; such 
another is only a variety of it." 

It should be borne in mind that there are several 
animals of the saurian family in Egypt*. The 
chief is the large animal so minutely described by 
Herodotus ; and this is the reptile that we mean in 
common discourse, when we mention the crocodile. 
The other is the monitory improperly called the 
iupinambisy of which there are two species, both 
called in Arabic by the name waran or wartUy 
but distinguished by the titles of the land waral 
and the. water wared. The land waral has sharp 
teeth, a round tail, and a body of the colour of 
flesh, with large dark patches on it. This may be 
the land- crocodile of Herodotus f* which he says is 
very like a lizard : it is also supposed to be the skink 
(mtlyKoo) of Dioscorides. The aquatic waral (Lacerta 
Nilotica) has his tail compressed laterally ; all his body 
is covered with a green mixed with yellow, and darkened 
by little black marks. . The Egyptians told M. G.- 
Saint-Hilaire that this waral is the first state of the 
• G.-St-Hilaire. ^ yk.WL. 
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young crocodile, which is, however, completely false. 
This animal swims very well, and causes great destruc- 
tion among the young crocodiles, who can only save 
themselves by taking shelter among the larger ones of 
their species. He also hunts the crocodile's eggs, 
and devours them like the ichneumon. The reader 
may see in the French work on Egypt the plates of 
the saurians, there called tupinambis. 

Besides the land weired^ there are other saurians 
which may possibly represent the terrestrial crocodile 
of Herodotus. The stellio spinipes (see the cut) is 
from two to three feet long, and is common in upper 
Egypt and the Desert : the stellio of the antients is 
only about a foot long. 

It seems probable that Herodotus has, in some 
instances at les^st, confounded the monitor and 
the crocodile, considering them as one animal; 
and that the only one that was tamed* was the 
smaller one, the monitor. " Among t some of the 
Egyptians the crocodile is sacred, while others treat 
him as an enemy. The people of Thebes, and 
those about the Lake Moeris, have a profound res- 
pect for him. Each person has a tame pet croco- 
dile ; he puts pendants of glass and gold in his ears, 
bracelets about his fore feet, and gives him his regular 
allowance of food daily. When the crocodile dies he 
is embalmed and placed in the sacred tombs. The 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Elephantine kill 
the crocodile, having no notion at all of his sanctity." 
Thevenot says that he tasted crocodile's flesh in Egypt, 
and found it good, though rather insipid. The Bar- 
barians,he says, eat heartily and make a great feast 
of it. In the time of Strabo}, a sacred crocodile was 

* Perhaps they pulled his teeth out before they domesticated 
him^ as the boatmen of Cairo now do with the land waral. 
t Herod, ii. 69. 
X P. 811. Casaub. 
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kept in a pond near Arsinoe, formerly called the City 
of Crocodiles. This animal was quite tame to the 
priests, and was called Suchos *. He lived well, his 
ordinary diet being bread, meat, and wine, which he 
got from travellers who came to see him. " Our 
host,*' says Strabo, " who was a man of importance 
there, and our guide 4jo all the sacred things, went 
with us to the pond, taking with him from table a 
small cake, some roasted meat, and a small cup of 
mulled wine. We found the crocodile lying on the 
margin. The priests straightway went up to him, 
and while some of them opened his mouth, another 
put in the cake, crammed down the flesh, and 
finished by pouring down the wine. The croco- 
dile then jumped into the pond and swam over to the 
other side." A person who happened to be drowned 
in the Nile, or killed by a crocodile, was embalmed 
by the priests and placed in the sacred tombs. 

But Egyptian notions as to sacred things seem 
not a little strange and contradictory : the crocodile 
was also one of the symbols of Typhon, the evil 
genius, and the murderer of Osiris. So ugly and 
detestable an animal was a very appropriate re- 
presentative of the cruel and revengeftil deity. It 
was also an Egyptian notion that Typhon assumed 
this form to avoid the vengeance of Horus the son of 
Osiris. Between Harpocrates, an Egyptian deity 

* This word Suchos probably denotes not a species, but the 
tame crocodile merely, which, as already observed, M. 6.-St.- 
Hilaire conjectures to be the smaller and less fierce of the two 
species of crocodiles which he observed in Egypt. In the Egyp- 
tian dictionary of Kircher, Fi-souchi is given as the Coptic name 
for crocodile, but De Sacy affirms this word to be a fabrica- 
tion by Kircher. The Coptic word for crocodile is "emsah" or 
" hamsa," which, with the feminine article prefixed, has made 
the Arabic word " tipsah," which is now in common use on 
the banks of the Nile. Herodotus was acquainted with this 
name^ which be gives under the form '* cham^gsa'' Cx^k^^^^V 
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not mentioneti bj' Herodotus (but known to the later 
Greeks by this comipted name), uut ilorus, there 
were some poinU of resemblanee, and hence the 
subjects of the bronzes, from which the iccompwiy- 
ing cuts are taken, may refer to Honu tnunplin|^ on 
the crocodile. 

Among aacred birds, the Ibis (No. 7, line 1) 
Bud the Hawk (No. b, line 2) received universal 
adoration. But In addition to these, each nome had its 
peculiar ot^ects of ornithological worahip. Herodotus* 
deaoribeH two species of the Ibia. " 'fhe Ibis is very 





Tha Gieen IbU (bom the Pranch work), Ibii FMne/liu, ^ro 
babljtlu UkIi ibii of Heiodotni. 




Hit Ecligioia fftom the French work), the While IHs ot He 
tocloliis. This BpBcimen, which is a, young one, it fi^ired 
by Saviitny, in the French work on Eaypt. See a specimen 
of the adult bird in Jimeiion's Translation of Cuviec-B Theory 
of the Earth, p. 309. 
black; it has the legs of & crane, and a beak consi- 
derably curved. Its size is about that of the crei. 
Such is the appearance of the black Ibis, that fights 
with the serpents. But the other Ibis, which is more 
familiar with man (for there are two species of them) 
has no feathers on the head and neck. It is white all 
over e^icept the head, neck, the tips of the wings, 
and the end of the rump; all these parts are very 
black. Its legs, head, and beak are like those of the 
one just described*." This bird is more frequently 
found embalmed thui tmy other, and occasionally 
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the feathers are in good preservation. Thoth, the 
Egyptian Hermes, is oflen represented with the 
head and beak of the Ibis. Rosellini has given 
(plate xiii., Nos. 1,3, M. C.) tveo figures of the Ibis, 
which certainly belong to two different species. No. 1 
has a long green beak, slightly curved ; the head and 
neck black, except that the forepart of the neck and of 
the upper part of the breast are of a dirty red, with 
some black spots on it ; the body is a light blue, and the 
extreme feathers of the wings which lap over the tail, 
are a kind of dark brown, mixed with a dirty red ; the 
legs are black. No. 3 has a long beak, much more 
curved at the end than that of No. 1 ; the extremities of 
4m wings, which are spread out, are black ; the tail also 
a black, but the rest of the feathers, with some small 
C9U»ptions, are left white ; the legs are black. Ro« 
sellini remarks that Cuvier, who saw these dravnngs, 
considered them as agreeing with tlie Egyptian bird, 
which he had denominated Numenius Ibis*. He 
considers it a species of curlew, and remarks that the 
Abou-hannes of Bruce is either the same bird, or a 
very nearly related species. Bruce says that the 
Abou-hannes is oflen seen on the banks of the Nile ; 
but Rosellini observes that no person among his 
companions ever saw this bird in Egypt, meaning by 
" this bird" that described by Cuvier, which Cuvier 
says is the same as that in Rosellini's drawings, and 
which of course is the same, or nearly the same, as 
the bird of Bruce. Rosellini further remarks, that 
when it is represented on the monuments as the 
emblem of Thoth it is painted quite black, but still 
does not differ at all in form from his two figures. It 

* Annales du Museum, vol. iv. His description of it is, 
Numenius Ibis, albus, capite et coUo nudis, remigum apicibus 
rostro et pedibus nigris, remigiis secundariis elongatis nigro- 
violaceis. Cuvier, in the last edition of the RSgne AnimtJ^ 
calls it Ibis reiigiosa. 
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seems as if we could not depend altogether on the 
Egyptian colouring in this matter at least ; though 
there appears no reason to doubt that the white Ibis of 
the Egyptians is accurately determined by Cuvier, 
from the examination of embalmed specimens brought 
firom Egypt, compared with a bird of the same or a 
similar species in the Museum of Natural History, to 
be the Ibis religiosa. The story of the Ibis eating 
serpents (Herod, ii. 75) is untrue. 

'fhe Hawk is another bird which enjoyed the honour 
of being deified and embalmed. Strabo says that 
the Elgyptian hawk was much larger than the Greek 
bird, and, indeed, in all respects different from it 
The hawk's head is oflen found on a human body, 
forming the emblem of Phre or the Sun : the hawk 
itself, with the regal cap, as seen in the print, is one 
of the representatives of the bright luminary. We 
may trace in the Greek mythology a principle which 
very closely resembles the beast-worship of the 
Egyptians ; for, as in the latter, almost every animal 
was symbolically, used as the representative of a 
deity, so in the former also each deity had some 
animal, not so much a representative, as a sharer 
in his attributes. Thus the eagle was the bird of 
Jupiter, the King of the Gods ; the owl, the com' 
panion of the Goddess of Wisdom, and so on. The 
hawk or kite had a kind of reverence paid him hy 
the Greeks, as we may infer irom the Birds* of 
Aristophanes. 

The eagle (No. 3, line 5) and the vulture (No. 5, 
Kne 1) are obviously characterized as birds of prey. 
The former is not unfrequently found on the monu- 
ments, and was one of the sacred marks that deter- 
mined the qualifications of the bull Apis. 

It is impossible to imagine anything delineated 
with more truth and character than the Egyptian 
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vulture on some of the stones. The hooked beak^ 
sinking neck, elevated shoulder, and drooping wings 
make us recognize him at first sight. Though a 
filthy and disgusting bird, there are few animals in 
Egypt more useful ; and, if gratitude to the brute 
creation for services rendered were the. real origin 
of the veneration paid to animals, none would have 
deserved to occupy a higher place in the all-receiving 
Pantheon of Egypt. The vulture is a scavenger who 
eats up the otfal, and clears away all animal sub- 
stances that otherwise would be lefl to putrify and 
corrupt the air. According to Horapollo, a writer (of 
somewhat doubtful value) on the signification of 
hieroglyphics, the vulture was one of the symbols of 
Phtha or Hephaestus. He is seen with expanded 
wings over a door-way at Medinet Abou, and else* 
where. 

The Egyptian goose (No. 4, 1. 1), the chenalopex* 
of Herodotus, is of frequent occurrence on the sculp- 
tures, though it was not a sacred bird ; unless it may 
have some claims to that honour from having been a 
favourite article of food for the priests. A place in 
Upper Egypt had its name, Chenoboscion or Cheno- 
boscia, Goose-peiiSj from these animals being fed 
there — probably for sale; though these may have 
been sacred geese, for we are told that the goose was 
a bird under the care of Isis. Every one recollects 
the story in Livy, of the geese of Juno saving the 
capitol. 

This goose is very common in Egypt, as well as the 
duck of the Nile, which is probably represented by 
the bird (No. 4, 1. 4) standing on an animal which 
we cannot well make out. This group is taken 
from one compartment of a bas-relief in the Museum : 

* '< It is a bernicle, the Anas JSgyptiaca of Linnseus ; fitter 
jEgyptiticua of Brisson : and might be called Bemida jSgfP' 
tiaca,^ — ^W. J. Broderip. 
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the quadruped is awkmn*dly placed, and looks more 
like a swine than anything else. A goose, plucked 
and ready for roasting, is lying on it. The other 
bird, as we have said, resembles the duck, which is so 
clearly delineated in the fresco painting (p. 59). 

In line 2, No. 7, we have ■ the owl, which is as 
common among the sculptures as it is. on the coins 
of Athens. Hasselquist mentions -both the horned 
owl, and another owl not homed, which live in the 
deserted houses of Egypt and Syria. 

The crane, a bird of passage, is seen in line 4, No. 
5, in the act of flight. We learn from Herodotus 
that the crane left Scythia, in his time, during the 
cold weather, and sought refuge in the more genial 
climate of Egypt. Hasselquist saw it in Egypt ; it 
arrives about September or October. 

In line 2, No. 3, we have one of the Egyptian 
locusts, or perhaps it is a bee which is common in 
Egypt *. 

Of scarabaei (1. 3, No. 5), we see several varieties 
on the monuments, but we have selected one that is 
best known. This is the scarabteus sacer^ found in 
Barbary and all along the north of Africa. He is 
remarkable for the radiations pn the clypeiis, or fore- 
part of the body, from which circumstance, as well as 
from the kind of semicircle formed by his fore legs, 
some have imagined that the 'notion of connecting him 
with the sun has arisen. This scarabaeus is almost 
always found with a circle placed in the vacant space 
between the fore claws. In the rooms of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, Bruton Street, there are some fine speci- 
mens of this insect, brought from the Barbary coast 
by Capt. Lyonf. Jablonsky considers the scarabsus 
one of the emblems of Neith, but we have always 

* It has been asked — might it not be an ichneumon fly ? 
f For these facts we are indebted to the kindness of Mr* 
Vigors, 
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found it connected with Phtha or Hephsestus, the 
symbol of pure, eternal fire. The scarabaeus or beetle 
must have been an insect of great importance, since 
he'occupiesaplace in the zodiac of Denderah; for 
it is evident that the figure in the place of the crab 
(see Denon, pi. cxxxii.) is not a crab, but the sacred 
beetle. The playful genius of Aristophanes contrived 
to turn him to account, for in the play called the 
" Peace," his Trygaeus is mounted on a beetle (Can- 
tharus), and in this style ascends towards the realms 
above to have an audience of Jupiter. He knocks at 
the door, which Mercury opens, with no small surprise, 
as we may suppose, to see an Attic rustic mounted 
on so strange a Pegasus. 

There is a valuable article on the scarabsus by 
Latreille*, the substance of which is worth giving. 
He remarks, that as to the interpretation of Egyptian 
pictorial representations, we should first endeavour to 
ascertain what they really represent. For want of 
this preliminary inquiry, Montfaucon has given us a 
frog as a scarabaeus. Some animals are represented 
on Egyptian monuments according to nature, but still 
with variations which may have depended on the taste 
(^ the designer or other things: sometimes we see 
only part of an animal ; and sometimes a part of one 
animal put in. the place of a part taken ft-om another. 
Belzoni found a calf with the head of a hippopotamus. 
Latreille observes that the only in. ;cts properly so 
called, that he has observed on the moniunents or en- 
graved stones f, are the scarabaeus, taken in its gene- 
ral sense, and a winged insect, generally supposed to 
represent a bee. 

* Des Insectes Feints ou Sculpt^s stir les Mon. Autiq. do 
I'Egypte, M^m. Mus, d'Histoire Naturelle, vul. v. 

f We are informed that of the, scarabaeus there are above 
150 specimens in the Turin collection alone, and three of them 
in lapis lazuli. 

VOL, IL T 
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The cantharus, as the Greeks named one species 
of beetle, must have always attracted attention from 
its early appearance with the warm weather in spring, 
and its diligence in collecting excrement in the form 
of a round ball, in which are placed the elements by 
which the race is continued*. Horapollo (cap. 10) 
assigns thirty fingers to all the scarabaei, a number, as 
he remarks, in accordance with the round number of 
thirty days assigned to the sun's passage through 
each sign of the zodiac. He makes three species: 
the first has a sort of rays, and hence it is consecrated 
to the sun : all the individuals of this species are males. 
It makes a ball of dung, which it buries in the earth 
for twenty-eight days (a lunar revolution) ; on the 
twenty-ninth the animal, which has been concealed 
in the ball, opens it and throws it into the water : the 
young scarabffii come out of the ball. The second 
species has two horns, and is consecrated to the moon. 
The third has one horn, and is supposed, like the 
Ibis, to be consecrated to Mercury. 

Latreille observes that the first species, which 
makes balls of dung, is the ateuchuSy to which he 
gives the French name pUidaires, One of the dis- 
tinctive characters of this scarabaeus sacer is, that the 
outline or contour of the head is notched or indented 
so as to form six projecting parts, which may be com- 
pared to rays. In most Egyptian scarabaei this form 
of the head is distinctly marked. On many engraved 
antient scarabsei the furrows or longitudinal grooves on 
the case which covers the wings are very deeply and 
distinctly marked, but in all instance? when the 
scarabaeus is represented on Egyptian monuments, 
the two cases are united, as in fact they are in the 
scarabaeus sacer. The male pilulaires scarcely differ 
at all from the female. Observing that the scarabaeus 
interred his ball, and being ignorant of the mode in 
• See AiialoWe, "HSaX^Qi Kdmsw^^i AV 
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which the young were produced, the Egyptians were 
apparently led to the notion of spontaneous genera- 
tion from the union of heat and moisture. The 
thirty fingers which Horapollo attributes to the scara- 
bseus are explained by Latreille, by a reference to the 
foot or tarsus of these insects, which he says has five 
articulations; the six feet will consequently have 
thirty articulations. And this explanation, he adds, 
is confirmed by one of these stones called Abraxas, 
figured by Montfaucon, on the authority of Kircher, 
who represents a scarabsus having on each anterior 
foot an extended hand with five fingers. The scara- 
beeus is often represented with extended wings. 

The worship or deification of the Snake is a curious 
part of the religious system of antient Egypt, and not 
the less so, that we find similar practices in India at 
the present day. " There* are about Thebes sacred 
serpents, which are quite harmless . They are of a 
small size, with two horns growing out of the top of 
the head. When dead they are interred within the 
precincts of the temple of Zeus (Ammon) ; for they 
are dedicated to this god." This horned snake, the 
cerastes^ is one of the most common figures among 
the sculptures of the Museum, particularly on the two 
obelisks. It has been often recognized by modem 
naturalists, and a sketch of it is given in the French 
work from which this of ours is taken. The two 
horns are very short, and grow out over each eye- 
brow. 

Another serpent, the last in line 3, is perhaps the 
most common of all the Egyptian hieroglyphics. It 
is known by its erect position, swollen neck, and the 
* Herod, ii. 74. 

t Herodotus says ayfifiMruv ovhafiZs S^Xii^tfyif, which can- 
hardly mean anything else than what we have translated in 
But the bite of the cerastes is really dangerous and sometimes 
fatal. It has been suggested that the antient^ jugglers ex* 
tracted the poispn-fangs. 
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intertwining folds of the lower part of the hody. 
Denon has given a sketch of this serpent in 
the same attitude as we see it on the sculptured 
stone. It is the Naia Haje,aniost venomous snake, 
which the antient Egyptians assumed as the emblem 
of Cneph or the Good Deity (6 dyadog ^aifjLwv). It is 
also a mark of regal dignity, and is seen on the fore- 
part of the tiara of almost ail Egyptian statues of 
deities and kings. 

The smaller serpent in line 5 is remarkable for the 
attitude. It may easily be seen that many of tbe 
characters in the common or enchorial writing, as it 
is called, are only abbreviations or hasty sketches of 
the more complete hieroglyphic pictures ; but in no 
instance is it so remarkable as in the case of this 
serpent, which appears in the common writing sys- 
tem as distinctly as it does in the more elaborste 
sacred language. A single stroke, with the proper 
bend in it, determines the form and the power of this 
. letter, which we can hardly doubt to be that of S. 

As all Egyptian books are lost (if indeed there e?er 
were any), and the nation's political existence maybe 
said to have terminated near two thousand years ago, 
we must oflen turn to other countries to seek for 
something that may throw light on the usages or 
religious system of Egypt. India is of all others the 
most rich in still existing examples of superstition, 
that render our belief about the monstrosities of the 
Kile valley somewhat stronger than it would be 
without such parallel instances. ^' Among* reptiles is 
the venomous N^f , the cobra do capello of European 
zookigy. This active and deadly serpent is some- 
times worshipped in temples, where it is pampered 
; with milk and sugar by the priests ; and a surprisiDg 
. instance of the effect of kind treatment in sabduing 
* CoWnel Bii^t. 
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the most irritable spirits is exemplified in these) crea- 
tures. The Hindus have a notion that the sagacity 
and the long-cherished malice of this worm are equal 
to that of mun. I have seen them come out from 
their holes in the temples, when a pipe has been 
played to them, and feed out of the hand as tamely 
as any domestic animal ; and it is when in this state 
of docility, so opposite to their shy but impetuous 
nature, the common people believe that the deity has 
condescended to adopt that form. It seems probable 
that this hooded snake was the dragon of the heatheki 
worship ; and the shape of its head, and its activity 
when in a state of excitement, probably gave rise to 
the fable of its being winged." 
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Chapter IX. 

ON THE ARTS OF ANTIENT EGYPT. 

This subject is one of such extent that it would be 
impossible to do justice to it within the limits of a 
small chapter, and without a series of investigations 
which would require the labour of many years, and 
an exact practical knowledf^e of many modern pro- 
cesses in the arts. But so much has now been 
written on the various branches of Egyptian archso- 
logy, that it is hardly possible to omit giving some 
short notices of a few of those branches of industry 
which may be considered as most characteristic of 
the state of the arts in Egypt. We shall therefore 
treat briefly of the working in metals, and of the 
Egyptian fabrication of glass. When a nationr has 
made considerable progress in the working of metals, 
and their application to domestic use, and in the 
manufacture of glass both for purposes of daily con- 
venience and ornament, it may be safely inferred 
that all the useful arts have attained a high degree 
of perfection. 

The vivid colours of many Egyptian paintings are 
one among other proofs, that at least some vegetable 
colouring materials were used ; but in the infancy of 
the art it seems quite as likely that earthy substances 
would be first employed, and many kinds of earth, 
well adapted to the purposes of rude painting, would 
readily be found in Egypt. It would be a further 
step to make use of the various oxides of metals for 
colouring substances, which, as we have shown in 
the chapter on paixvtvxiw, y^ex^ vj^ Vxka>«\s. Va \.Vis5. 
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Eg^tian artist. Some time ag;o, before E^ypt had 
been well explored, it was a disputed point how far 
the antient Egyptians were acquainted with the useful 
metals. We now know that minerals of various kinds 
are found in the mountains between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and that the mines of gold, copper, iron, 
and lead were worked at a very remote date under the 
early Pharaohs. It would indeed hardly admit of 
contradiction, if we were to assert that a people who 
erected such enormous buildings, and reduced to shape 
the most stubborn rocks, which they covered with a 
profusion of figures, executed with the greatest accu- 
racy and finish, could not have been unacquainted 
with the use of iron implements. As far as the evi- 
dence of the Pentateuch goes, and that of the Greek 
and . Roman writers, there can be no doubt of the 
high antiquity of the metallurgic arts in Egyyt ; but 
the best evidence is that to the consideration of which 
we mainly devote this short chapter. 

As to gold, the gold leaf found in and about 
mummy-cases of high antiquity proves that not only 
had the Egyptians an abundant supply of this metal, 
but also that they were acquainted with the art of 
gilding. In a fragment of Agatharchides on the Red 
Sea, there is a very curious passage, in which he 
describes the antient mode of working the gold 
mines. 

" The kings of Egypt compelled many poor people, 
together with their wives and children, to labour in the 
gold mines, wherein they underwent more suflfering 
than can well be imagined. The hard rocks of the 
gold mountains being cleft by heating them with 
burning wood*, the workmen then apply their iron 
implements. The young and active, with iron 

* Just as the Hindus do at the present day. See vol. i. 
p. 3^6^ oil tho art of quarrying stone among the antient K^Y^ 
tians. ^ 
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hammers, break the rock in pieces, and form a 
number of narrow passages, not running in straight 
lines, but folbwing the direction of the vein of gold, 
which is as irregular in its course as the roots of a 
tree. The workmen have lights fastened on their 
forehead, by the aid of which they cut their way 
through the rock, always following the white veins of 
stone. To keep them to their task an overseer stands 
by, ready to inflict a blow on the lazy. The material 
that is thus loosened is carried out of the galleries bj 
boys, and received at the mouth of the mine by <M 
men and the weaker labourers, who then carry it to 
the epopts, or inspectors. These are young men, 
under thirty years of age, strong and vigorous, who 
pound the broken fragments in iron mortars with a 
stone pestle till there is no piece larger than a pea*. 
It is then placed on grinding-stones or a kind of mill* 
stones, and women, three on each side, work at it till 
it is reduced to a fine powder. These poor women 
are entirely naked, except some small covering for 
decency's sake, and, as well as the men, they find the 
labour of the mines a most intolerable burden. The 
fine powder is then passed on to a set of workmen, 
called Sellangeis (S7;XXayy£ic)» who place it on a 
finely polished board, not lying in a fiat position, but 
sloping a little. The sellangeus, after pouring some 
water on the board, rubs it with his hand, at first 
gently, but afterwards more vigorously, by which 
process the lighter earthy particles slide off along the 
slope of the board, and the heavier parts are left 
behind. He then takes sofl sponges, with which he 
presses on the board rather gently, which causes the 
lighter particles to adhere to the sponge, while the 
heavy shining grains still keep their place on the 
board, owing to their weight. From the sellangeis 
the gold particles are transferred to the roasters 
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(et^^rai), who measure and weigh all that they receive, 
before putting it into an earthen jar. With the gold 
particles they mix lead in a certain proportion, lumps 
of salt, a little tin, and barley bran, and putting a 
cover on the jar that fits tight, and smearing it all 
over, they bum it in a furnace for five days and nights 
without intermission. On the sixth day they cool the 
vessel and take out the gold, which they find some- 
what diminished in quantity : all the other substances 
entirely disappear. These mines were worked under 
the antient kings of Egypt, but abandoned during 
the occupation of the country by the Ethiopians, and 
afterwards by the Medes and Persians. Even at the 
present* day we may find copperf (xdXKaX) chisels or 
implements in the galleries (the use of iron not hav- 
ing been known at that time), and innumerable ske- 
letons of the wretched beings who lost their lives in 
the passages of the mine. The excavations are of 
great extent, and reach down to the sea-coast.'' 

Diodorus, in his third book (chaps. 12, 13, &c.), 
gives us the same account of these mines, which 
he has taken from Agatharchides. And Pliny, a 
compiler of a later age, in his thirty-third book 
(chap. 4), has evidently derived part of his informa- 
tion from the same source. 

D'Anville long ago assigned the position of these 
mines as corresponding to that of Jebel Allaka ; but 
it appears to us that this situation does not answer 
so well to the description of Agatharchides as the site 
9f Hamamy, a place which we shall presently men- 
tion, where Mr. Burton imagines gold is to be found. 

Copper was in much use in Egypt, both as supply- 
ing a material for paint, and for other domestic uses. 
Many bronze figures, called Egyptian, still remain, 

* That is, during the first century before the Christian mn. 
f He therefore means copper in the earlier part of this 
extract, though he usef the wofd that ^|;;(ufi«i Vxou* 
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and we have given sketches of some which ar^ inthd 
Museum collection. But till we know the localities 
from which such specimens of smtiquity are hrought* 
we shall always be in doubt whether they are works 
of pure Egyptian art, or were manufactured after the 
Greek occupation of that country, or finally fabricated 
in Italy. A purchase which was made by Belaoni of 
the Arabs of Gourneh, will tend to show the antiquity 
of the art of manufacturing bronze vessels of curious 
workmanship ; for it is not about the ordinary use of 
copper or of bronze that any doubt may be raised: 
the question is simply what proof there is that many 
of these works in metal, called Egyptian, are works 
of antiquity, as old as the age of Herodotus, for 
instance. Belzoni* bought of these Arabs of Gtourneh 
what he calls ''a beautiful brazen vessel," ^'with 
hieroglyphics on it, very finely executed. It was 
about eighteen inches high, and ten inches in diame- 
ter : " this would appear, taking into account all the 
circumstances, to be a piece of genuine old Egyptian 
workmanship. He bought another exactly like thisf. 
The Egyptian Museum at Paris contains several mi^ 
rors made of a metal that looks like brass : they were 
purchased, together with numerous other articles 
illustrative of Egyptian arts and customs, by the 
French government, from Mr. Salt 

Copper ore I is now found at a place called Ha- 
mamy, about 26^ 86' north latitude, 3*^ IC east 

* P. 160, &c. 

f £. W. Lane, Esq. (to whom we are indebted fbr variow' 
suggestions and corrections in this vohime), possesses a bronsa 
battle-axe, which he lately purchased at Thebes. It bean a 
cartouche, which in interpreted to contain the name of Xhothmot' 
the Third, supposed to be Moeris. 

I These facts were taken, with Mr. Greenough's permission,' 
from the papers of Mr. James BurtoU) then in £igypt. Mr. 
Burton has recently returned to England. Mr, Qxeeaough 
poasesaea specimena ol ho^ 1(^ Vraa %aDA «s^^|«t ons* 
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ingitude ; and numerous indications of these mines 
aving been worked at a very distant epoch, are 
isible about this locality. Copper ore is also found 
tReigatAmeriah, latitude 29'' 10', longitude 32^20'. 
X the former place, specimens of specular iron ore 
iso are discovered, which remove ail doubt as to 
le masons of antient Egypt having been able to 
rocure iron — a material without which we can 
ardly conceive how they could have fashioned 
lose hard masses of stone into the forms of 
rchitecture and sculpture. In India, where iron 
re is very plentiful, the art of smelting it and of 
lanufacturing excellent steel is undoubtedly of very 
igh antiquity, and it seems not unlikely that the 
ime arts were known in Egypt, where a supply of 
le raw material was ready at hand. Belzoni, who 
elieves that iron was knowh to the antient Egyp* 
ans, thinks it singular that they did not make instru- 
lents of war of it as well as domestic utensils ; or if 
Ley did, he considers it strange that no specimens of 
ich manufactured articles are found. But the 
srishable nature of iron, compared with bronze or 
did, is of itself almost a sufficient reason for imple- 
lents of this metal not being found. Besides this, 
on, if found by any of the people who have at dif- 
trent periods possessed Egypt, would almost imme- 
lately be converted into some useful implement ; 
id, in addition to all this, we hardly know 
here we ought to expect to find iron, except it 
light be in the mummy-boxes — ^provided it was 
le practice of the Egyptians to have the instru- 
lents of their profession buried with them. And 
ideed this is not an improbable hypothesis — at 
ast it is one of Abdallatifs, who says, ''I have 
sen informed by credible people, that they have 
und on the body of a barber his stone for sharpen- 
ig his razor; another body had with it a cupping- 
yoL, n, \^ 
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glass, or an instrument which served the purpose of 
a cupping-glass; and on that of a weaver were 
. found the implements of his art. This induces us to 
think that it was the practice among the antient 
people to inter with their dead the instruments ci 
their profession." Belzoni found an iron* sickle at 
Thebes, under the feet of a sphinx, which he re- 
moved : it was broken into three pieces, and almost 
devoured by the rust. In shape it resembled the 
sickles represented in the paintings* of the tombs^ 
which, in truth, are very much like our owa sickles, 
but, as Belzoni remarks, somewhat thicker. The 
question as to the antiquity of the sickle depends on 
the date when the sphinxes, and other statues found 
with them, were placed in their present positions 
These figures when discovered were lying in an irre- 
gular and confused manner, as if some attempt had 
been made to hide them, which, oiur informant argues^ 
could not have taken place subsequently to the age of 
the Ptolemies ; " for it appears, that since the time 
of Cambyses, who destroyed the gods of Egypt, the 
country has never been invaded, so as to compel the 
people to conceal their idols." This conclusion is not 
sound, because the premises are untrue. We believe 
the fury of the Iconoclasts was more destructive to 
Egyptian art than all the ravages of all the barba- 
rians who have ever vented their rage on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. It is enough to refer to the facte 
that they pulled down temples to build churches with 
the materials, and covered the sculptured paintings 
with the images of saints. We have merety noticed 
the discovery of this sickle as a curious but not a oon- 
elusive fact. That the Egyptians had iron in the 
time of Herodotus, is perfectly clear from the way in 
which he speaks of the process of embalming. 
The only specimen of military implements which 
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re heard of, as undoubtedly Egyptian, is an 
lead of copper found by Belzoni in a tomb, 
o doubt other specimens must have been 

do not at present know of lead being found 
the limits of Egypt properly so called ; but it 

to exist at a pldce called Sheff, near Mount 
This district was included in the empire 

antient Egyptian kings, as we may infer 

he stones with Egyptian hieroglyphics found 

his mountain, and described by Niebuhr. 

this we may connect the following remark 

^ni : *' They had a metallic composition not 

our lead, rather softer but of greater tenacity. 

uch like the lead which we see on paper in 

i-chests from China, but much thicker. I 

tome pieces of it covered on boih sides with 

ooat of metal, which might be taken for silver^ 

cannot believe it to be so. It certainly is a 

if the scarcity of this metal in Egypt, where, in 

inioUj it was less common than gold ; for it is 

. found, whereas the latter is quite common on 

laments.'' We do know, however, that silver 

sed in Egypt, though it may have been rare. 

eul t mines alone, if we suppose them to have 

orked by the Egyptians, would probably have 

ed some silver. Denon (pi. xcviii.) describes 

ee writing this we have received the following commu-^ 
:— '< I have j^ust learned from Mr. Burton Siat there 
ent lead-mines in Egypt, about 30 miles north of the 
Cosseir, at the junction of the granite and limestone, 
of these mines has been exhausted by working. Other 
let, which Mr. Burton himself has not visited, occur 
) miles to the south of the Cosseir road, and might 
b« again worked to profit.** — G. B. Greenough. 
id is called in Hindustanee JMuiwa, from the name of 
mce from which it comes. This serves to explain the 
Olv^s and fuXofiliaf, See Bohlen, ii. 118. Piutnhum% 
id, Eog.; and Blei, Qerrn., are aU oi Vhe %amA V\\i. 
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a small plate of silver which was found on a mummy 
from Thebes. The piece is of a rectangular form, con- 
taining about nine and one-third square inches, and 
pierced with a small hole at each of the four an^es, 
where it was sewed to the mummy-cloth, just over 
the stomach. The Rgure of an eye is marked upon 
it — a device often met with on tlie Egyptian monu- 
ments and on some of the smaller Egyptian an- 
tiques. In the Egyptian Museum at Paris there 
is a small figure or two inlaid with silver. There 
is a little .story about silver, connected with the 
antient history of Egypt, tU is worth noticing. 
Aryandes*, a Persian governor of Egypt under Da- 
rius, was put to death by his master for issuing a 
silver coinage. Herodotus adds, that in his time the 
silver of Aryandes was the purest in circulation. We 
have no information whence Aryandes procured the 
precious metal. 

Of tin, which Agatharchides mentions as in use 
among the antient Egyptians, we are not aware that 
there are any traces in that country, though it is said 
to be found in some remote parts of Africa. It mnst 
have come, therefore, by some indirect route £rom 
northern India, from which country we believe this 
metal was introduced into western Asia and into 
Greece before the Phcenicians had visited, as it is 
supposed they did, the southern shores of Britain, 
or the northern coasts of the Spanish peninsula. 

We see the working of metals represented in Egyp- 
tian paintings. In the centre of one picture we see 
a fire burning, into which a man is sticking a long 
piece of metal, probably iron, in the bar. The fire is 
kept up by two men, each blowing a pair of beUoivs, 
which they work with their feet. The bellows are at 
some distance from the fire, vdth which they are con- 
nected by long narrow pipes, apparently of cane, fur- 
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nished at the end with pointed metal mUzzles. A 
string is fastened to each bellows, and the blower 
takes one string in his right hand and the other in 
his left. He presses with one foot on the bellows 
that is filled with air, at the same time raising his 
other foot from that which is just exhausted, and 
palUng upwards with the string that is attached to it. 
In another place they are melting something over the 
fire in a thing shaped nearly like a retort : the next 
process is to pour the melted material into small tri- 
angular-shaped vessels. Casting of some description 
seems to be intended*. 

The art of working in the precious metals, such as 
the making of golden ornaments, and gold vases of 
large size and beautiful workmanship, might be in- 
ferred from a variety of incidental notices in antient 
writers, but is confirmed by the representations given 
in Rosellini (M. C. Iviii.). Here we see numerous 
vases, painted yellow, which no doubt is intended to 
represent gold. Many of these, though exceedingly 
grotesque in 'some of their details, are often very finely 
formed, and indicate not only a high state of manual 
skill, but much taste and imagination. Plate Ivii. 
(M. C), and other plates in the same work, contain 
drawings of a very great Jvariety of vases and vessels, 
some of which, for the lightness and beauty of their 
form, are not surpassed by any specimens of antient 
or modem art. In a plate of Rosellini (M . C. Ixxxv.) 
two men appear to be working metal, probably iron. 

Among the precious stones of Egypt, which were 
an object of mining speculation, was the emerald. 
The mines are at a place called Jebel Zabara, or 
emerald mountain, in the parallel of 24^ 30^ about 
six or eight hours' journey from the Red Sea. 
Belzoni visited them in 1816, and his account is 
curious, as it shows a picture of human suffering not 

* BowUini, M. C. U 
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unlike that described by the Greek geographer in the 
gold mines*. He found about fifty men at work in 
the okl mines, but with little success. These wretched 
beiqgs received their provisions from the Nile, which 
is seven days' journey distant, and it often happened 
that they were reduced to great extremities for want 
of food. The old shafts were choked up with rubbish, 
and it was a most painful task to creep along the ob- 
structed passages and clear them out. Sometimes 
the workmen rebelled against their overseers, and in 
one instance killed two of them. Belzoni remarked 
that there was a great number of mines in this moun- 
tains and the enormous quantity of earth that had 
)>een taken out would serve to g^ve some ic|ea of the 
extent to which this place had been worked in former 
^mes. The shafts are not driven in aay regular 
angle, though they all tend towards the ceptre, which 
lies under the highest point of the bill ; the strata of 
marble and the mica appear to be the guides of the 
ininers. 

To Mr. Burton's researches we are also indebted 
for information on one or two other sites, which pos- 
sess an historical interest. At Jebel Dokkan, in the 
parallel of Siout, and about 33^ long, east, there are 
the remains of an antient road leading from what Mr. 
Burton f considers the antient Myos Hormos, to the 
Mons Porphyrites, now Jebel £>okhan. On this 
mountain are to be seen many blocks of porphyry 
chiselled out, some with Egyptian enchorial characters 
p^ them ; apd others in the forms of columns, sarco- 
phagi, &c. Here is an Jonic temple v^tb a Greek 
inscription. The site of the alabaster quarries has 

* p. 314. See also Cailliaud's Voyage h I'Oasis de Thebes 
&C., fait pendant les ann^es 1815-6«7-8. Paris, 1821. 

t See Morning Chronicle, Oct. 33, 1823. Mr. Burton's 
Myoa Hurmos, which is probably the true one, is 15' north of 
the position ot* this -place m VVwa ^ocuiVjHxaa.^* 
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'hho been discovered by Messrs. Burton and Wilkinson, 
fiom which the Egyptians procured materials for 
their sarcophagi and urns. This place is mentioned 
both by Piiny and Ptolemy, but no information was 
given by them, precise enough to enable us to fix its 
position. D'Anville, at a guess, fixed it considerably 
too much to the north and east : its true situation is 
about 27^ 43' N. lat.,dl^ E. long., near a place marked 
Tel el Amara in Mr. Burton's plan. A cultivated 
slip lies between the river and the heights where the 
alabaster is found. The former occupation of this site of 
. Alabastron is indicated by a number of wells, traces of 
roads, and other undoubted signs. In Mr. Burton's 
plan which we have before us, there is a road leading 
Jromwhatis apparently the highest part, down aslope 
towards the river ; and by such a route we may con- 
jecture that the materials of the quarries were conveyed 
to the river to be shipped. Mr. Burton has given in 
'his Excerpta two lithographed plates of the sculptures 
found at Alabastron. In one of the plates we have a 
carious subject : a figure with the face erased, but the 
high cap quite distinct on the head, stands before an 
altar, with a knife held up in the right hand. Be- 
hind this figure stands another, much damaged, with 
a raised knife also in the right hand. In one comer 
of the square tablet, opposite to the face of the principal 
.figure, is a circle, probably representing the sun, while 
•finom the lower part of its circumference fifteen shafts 
issue, all of which are furnished at the end with a 
hand. Three of these hands contain the sacred tauy 
one of which seems going to drop into the uplifted 
hand of the second figure. 

This singular device of the circle, with radii stretch- 
ing out from the circumference, and furnished with 
.hands, appears in one of the vertical columns pf 
another hieroglyphic tablet at Alabastron ; where in 
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one instance we see it reduced to a circle with four 
radii starting from the circumference, and withoat 
the hands. Numerous proper names enclosed in car- 
touches are found hoth in this tahlet and the plate 
just tnentioned. In some instances they have beoi 
carefully erased — a thing which we often observe on 
the antient monuments of Egjrpt. 

Between Kenneh and Cosseir are quarries of 
verde antico. This route is now well known both 
from the accounts of various travellers, and from Mr. 
Burton, who in his Excerpta Hieroglyphica has giYen 
copies of many of the antient Egyptiaa inscriptioiis 
on this liiie of road. 

The quarries of breccia, a material also used in 
Egyptian sculpture, are found in a great many places. 
Chalk, sulphur, petroleum (at Jebel Ezzeit on the 
coast of the Red Sea) are also among the natural 
products of Ihe Eastern desert. 

The art of fabricating glass is of high antiquity; 
and it was prohahly known in Egypt as early as in 
any other country, and perhaps earlier. Beads of glass, 
generally coloured blue,prohablyvdth copper, ore found 
on many mummies, and we have sometimes seen 
larger and more irregular pieces that have heen taken 
out of mummy-hoxes. Other ornaments of a coarse 
kind are also found made of glass*. It has been 
conjectured, and, as we think, with great prohahility, 
that the ornaments placed in the ears of the' croco- 
diles, which Herodotus calls '' stone pendants, made by 
fusion or melting" (apr^/iara XiQiva xvto), were of 
glass, and we have translated the passage accordingly 
in speaking of the crocodile. It may be well to re- 
mark that the strict examination of M» G.*St- 
Hilaire confirms Herodotus even in so minute a mat- 
ter as the piercing of the crocodile s ears* He found 

*■ B«Uoai« 
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the anterior part of the covering of the ear on a 
mummy-crocodile pierced as if for the purpose of 
putting a pendant in it 

A kind of antient porcelain is found in great quanti- 
ties in Egypt. Sometimes it is covered with a species 
of enamel or varnish. It was uesd for making a va* 
rietyof small figures, such as we may see represented in 
Denon's ninety-sixth plate, most of which are* proba- 
bly representations of some form of deity. There is 
one, which is a rare specimen, being a figure of the 
ichneumon or mangouste, in what Denon calls touch- 
stone. It was the only representation that he met vrith 
in Egypt of this sacred animal. He purchased it in the 
island of Elephantine, where he found a woman wear- 
ing it suspended from her neck. We find the beetle 
also made of porcelain of all colours, of touchstone, 
cornelian, jasper, pot-stone, verde antico, and even 
baked clay. Bonaparte had a jasper i^barabsus in 
his collection, with hieroglyphics on the under side : 
Denon says that this scarabaeus had evidently been 
worked with the wheel. It is somewhat singular that 
the under sides of the scarabeei almost always differ 
one from another in the ornaments upon them. 

The art of baking clay and fixing the varnish 
strongly upon it must be considered as an antient 
Egyptian art; vessels of this description, with their 
colours in high perfection, were found in the great 
tomb that BelaK)ni opened at Thebes. "" 

A blue colour is sometimes found tolerably thick 
on the surface of small baked figures, which it is sup- 
posed were merely dipped in the glazing material or 
smeared with it, but not burnt. This colour, which 
may easily be scraped off vrith a knife, is oxide 
of copper, formed into a glazing material by 
means of natron, or common salt*. Earthen figures, 
of about a finger's length, are also often found: 
* MinutoU, Reise, &c., Appeii^x\>Y Pto^. ^^^% 
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they are made of a ferru^nous clay, and are 
glazed with the material just mentioned, but io 
these instances the glazing has been iix^ by heat. 
What is commonly called the glass-beading about 
piummies is similarly made. Some mummies, as 
fdready observed, are covered with a net-work, con- 
sisting of small cylinders of a greenish blue colour, 
pierced in the direction of their length, and then 
threaded on a string. These cylinders are made of 
a plastic clay, and were probably in this state pierced 
yrith a thread or wire, after which they were Daked. 
The glazing material, together with natron, was then 
smeared over them and they were burnt again. It 
appears that no colouring matter was in the cy- 
linder, for the ashes of it show none at all; the 
colouring matter is therefore only external. iProf. 
John considers the colouring matter of these small 
cylinders to be ferruginous oxide of copper: the 
greater the proportion of iron, the more does the 
colour incline to green ; and finally, by increasing the 
proportion of iron still more, it passes into yellow. 
He infers from his analysis that these cylinders are 
a kind of glass, consisting of a considerable propor- 
tion of silex, with some lime, natron, and a little clay 
and oxide of iron. Great difficulty was experienced 
in melting these cylinders under the blow-pipe, which 
is attributed to the small quantity of natron in their 
composition. 

Professor John* has analysed several specimens of 
Egyptian glass. The most common colour is blue ; 
and the glass is either quite opaque or translucent in 
different degrees. It has a conchoidal fracture. He 
concludes from his analysis that this glass consists of 
silex, natron, and a little lime : the colouring matter 
is either oxide of copper with a little oxide of iron, or a 
little ferruginous oxide of cobalt. He de^ribes a 
* AppenOdx. to 'M\\iu\^\, "^*>^\ , ^^^ 
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violet glasairom Memphis as coloured with oxide of 
maiiganese. It appears from the experiments of Sir 
^. Davy, that all the blue and green Egyptian 
opaque glassy substances which he examined were 
cojour^d with copper*. 

By comparing the descriptions of Vitruvius, Pliny, 
and Theophrastus, he concludes that the colouring 
inaterials used by the Greeks and Romans were the 
same; and by analysing such substances as have 
been discovered at Pompeii and elsewhere, he was 
enabled to discover the constituent parts. Theo- 
phrastus describes, among other colours, a beautiful 
Egyptian blue, which Sir H. Davy shows to be com- 
posed of the following parts : — 

Carbonate of soda 15 

Silex 20 

Copper filings 3 

The mixture, when subjected to a strong heat for 
.two hours, produced a frit, which on being pulverized 
was of a beautiful deep sky-blue t. It appears from 
the experiments of Davy and John, that the Egyp- 
'tians could produce a fine blue colour by means of 
.copper only ; and we have already shown that the 
metal exists in the country, and that there was no 
occasion, as some have supposed, to go so far as 
India for it. But Sir H. Davy affirms that all the 
antient transparent blue glasses, of which he examined 
nine specimens, were coloured with cobalt ; and he 
is of opinion that wherever copper has been disco- 
vered in antient blue glass, the glass must have been 
opaque. 

A curious black substance has been found in some 
^i^mmies of the more costly kind, which has often 
been incorrectly taken for a kind of stone: it is 
shaped something like a finger, only it is flat, but 

* Annales de Chimie* torn. xcvi« \ A\a.^% 
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still rounded at the ends and sides; the length is 
from three to six inches, and the breadth half an inch 
or more. Sometimes two are miited, and present an 
appearance like the index and second finger of the 
hand stretched out close to one another. John* 
observes that this substance is either obsidian or 
glass, and that it appears to be glass from its having a 
less degree of hardness than obsidian, and being more 
iusible. He considers it to be true glass coloured 
veith iron. On the exterior it is of a dull appearance, 
and in parts is gilded. 

As we find so many of the arts represented on 
the antient paintings of Egypt, we might expect to 
find glass-making among them. Rosellini's plates 
(M. C. Hi.) certainly appear to represent men blowing 
glass, but we would not positively assert this expla- 
nation to be correct. Still the antiquity of glass- 
making in Egypt is proved decisively by the evidence 
already adduced, and it wants no confirmation. 

Pliny informs us (xxxvi. 26) that some sailors 
having landed on the shore of Phoenicia, at the mouth 
of the Belus, and wishing to cook their provisions, 
placed some masses of salt (of which their cargo con- 
sisted) under their pots to support them, there being 
no stones on the coast. The heat formed the salt 
and the sand of the shore into a transparent liquid 
mass, and thus gave origin to the substance called 
glass (vitrum.) But though this fact may be consi- 
dered a truth, so far as to indicate the generally re- 
ceived opinion of the high antiquity of the Phoeni- 
cian glass-houses, it is unsupported by the kind of evi- 
dence which determines the high antiquity of the art 
in Egypt — the specimens which have come down to 
our own day. It seems not unlikely that Egypt was 

* Appendix to Minutoli, p. 352. — Mr. £. W. Lane olMerres 
that there are many pairs of fingers of the form here described 
of porphyry and othex IdndB ol v^ou^* 
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the parent country of the art, whence it was dif* 
fused among the Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans* 
During the latter part of the Roman republic, and 
under the early emperors, the wealthy Romans made 
great use of glass in a variety of forms as an article 
of luxury. A great part of it was imported from 
Egypt and Phoenicia, and the art itself was also 
transplanted into Italy. From Italy it is probable 
that the Romans carried it into Spain and Gaul, for 
the art of glass-making was known in these countries 
in Pliny's time* ; and thus the remote parts of Europe 
received from the banks of the Nile the principles of 
a branch of industry which, revived and perfected in 
modem times, has contributed perhaps as much as 
any other to the comfort of life and the progress 
of science. M. Boudet has collected a great num- 
ber of passages, principally from the Latin writers, 
which show that glass was very extensively used 
by the Romans, and that the art of the Egypt- 
ians and Phoenicians had succeeded in giving it 
a variety of forms that ministered to convenience 
or luxury. Drinking-glasses, burning-glasses, mir- 
rorsf, and artificial gems, were all made of glass 
long before the time of Pliny. Glass was also let 
into the roof of the bathing-chambers at Rome, in 
order to light the rooms — a use which is still made 
of it at the present day in Egypt. Coloured glass 
was also used to ornament the walls and pavements 
of the houses of the rich. The art of glass-making 
still exists in Egypt, but its products are limited to 

* xxxvi. 26. See the whole of the chapter; and also Notice 
Historique de I'Art de la Verrerie, ii£ en Egypte, par M. Bou- 
det ; Devcription de TEgypte, vol. ix. Antiq. M^moires; This 
essay, and the remarks of Professor John in the Appendix to 
Minutoli, are our authority for the statements in the text. 

t Speculis conficiendis non est aptior alia vitro materia* 
Plin. 
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elumsy bottles, pieces of glass slightly rounded 'ior 
setting in the ceiling of baths, a kind of jug or 
decanter which serves for a lamp, and other similar 
coarse articles. 

An enormous quantity of broken pottery is found 
about the sites of old Egyptian towns. It would 
argue no great skill in the antient inhabitants of this 
country merely to show that they could bake vessels 
of clay — an art not imknown even to some tribes of 
the North American Indians, who yet appear to have 
no great taste for manufacturing. But it is the ^^>rm 
of such objects of domestic use that deserves our 
particular attention, as we hold it to be impossible 
that a nation can be low in the scale of social refine- 
ment, where the forms of their furniture and uten- 
sils are such as have obviously been designed 
with the view of giving pleasure to the eye. In the 
tombs particularly, and also on the sculptured monu- 
ments, we find ample proof that the Egyptians 
knew how to give a beautiful form to a common 
water-pitcher, as well as to more elaborate articles 
of luxury. In the great French work, and in Denon 
also, we have copies of many articles of furniture, 
which are singularly beautiful in their forms. For 
instance, the chair on which the sculptor is seated 
(p. 64), and the specimens from the tombs of the 
kings of Thebes, will serve to give some idea of 
the elegance of their domestic utensils. 

But the best specimens of the beautiful forms of 
Egyptian chairs are in the work of Rosellini (Dis- 
pensa, xiii. 90, 91, 92). PI. 90. contains a beautiful 
chair like one in the pictures of the Museum, with 
the legs crossed and fastened by a pin : here the seat 
does not appear to be a flexible material, but a curved 
piece of wood with a cushion on it. PI. 91 contains 
several highly ornamented chairs, on one of which 
there is a standing Aiou l\x^\.x«vi\\TAa>3fi»Qf the.de? 
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scnpUon of King Solomon's throne ; another has 
captives as supports, with their arms tied behind them. 
Jf the materials of these chairs were wood, which is 
most probable, the cabinet-makers of £gypt were 
not behind the best of ow own day, either in tasteful 
design or manual execution. PI. 92 contains chairs 
or rather couches of animal-forms, such as very often 
oqcur in Egyptian designs ; that is, heads of lions, &c. 
at one end with the legs as supporters, and the tails 
curled up at the other end. These couches have 
cushions on them, red and blue. Two of them look 
like beds, and one has some steps near it apparently 
to help a person to get upon it. In some of Rosellini's 
drawings we see men employed in making the various 
parts of chairs, such as legs, &c. In the Egyptian 
Museum at Paris there is a chair which was taken 
from a tomb. 

Of musical instruments, we meet lyith representa- 
tions both of pipes or wind instruments, and of various 
kinds of stringed instruments, including the harp. The 
kitter is frequently seen in the caves of Thebes, and 
was first noticed by Bruce, who gave a drawing of a 
Theban harper somewhat improved. 

The Egyptians knew the art of making leather, which 
in itself, indeed, is no proof of very advanced civiliza- 
tion, as the preparation of skins is often practised to a 
certain extent even among very rude nations. Belzoni, 
however, found shoes of leather of various shapes, 
well tanned, stained, and embossed : the last operation 
he conjectures may have been performed, while the 
material was soil, with a hot iron. 

The weaving and dyeing of linen cloth are arts of 
high antiquity. That which is found on the mum- 
mies is of various qualities, but generally rather coarse. 
Indeed it seems pretty clear, from an examination of 
some specimens, that it was not uncommon to use for 
this purpose old cloth that bad «Lbe^^ \y&«,v. «2^^^ Vck 
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some other service. On mummies of ik higher dass^ 
there is found cloth as fine as muslin, strong, and 
of an even texture. Mrs. Lushington describes a 
mummy which she saw at Thebes as " wrapped in 
a garment curiously wrought with gold lace, and 
apparently of a tough texture." In the time of He^ 
Todotus, Egyptian linen was in, high repute among 
the Greeks, and formed a large article of export 
from that country; and even still earlier^ Ezekiel* 
uses the following expression : — " fine linen with em- 
broidered work from Egypt was that which tboa 
spreadest forth to be thy sail ;" — where he is address* 
ing the city of Tyre, and foretelling the end of its 
commerce and luxury. The menf were the weavers, 
as in India ; we sometimes see the process of weaving 
represented, as in the grottoes of Beni-hassan« The 
loom is very simple, and is fixed on four posts driven 
into the ground* 

It is, and long has been, a popular belief that the 
antient Egyptians possessed a high degree of scien- 
tific knowledge, and were especially well versed in 
astronomy. But there is very little, we may almost 
say, there is no evidence to prove that they had made 
any great progress either in geometry or astronomy. 
Herodotus tells us that in his time the Egyptian year 
consisted of three hundred and sixty-five days ; and 
though this excellent traveller, who was no astro* 
nomer, considers the Egyptian to be much superior 
to the then Greek calendar, we shall hardly be in- 
clined to give the Egyptians much credit for exact ob- 
servation, when their civil year involved so considerable 
an error as nearly six hours annually. But to correct 
this, we are told, they had a cycle of 1,461 years, called 
the Sothiac period, at the end of which time all the 

* xxvii. 7. One of the most curious monumeDts of an- 
cient commercial histoTy. 
f Herod, ii. 35, and the ^aiaVvDk^*;, 
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reHgious festivals, after making the tour of all the days 
of the civil year, occurred again on the same days as at 
the commencement of the cycle. Thus an Egyptian 
festival, which in the year one would fall on the first 
of the month Thoth, would, afler the lapse of four 
years, fall on the second day of the same month, and 
in this way the civil reckoning would he generally at 
variance vnth the physical phenomena of the season. 
Now whatever evidence there may he as to this 
Sothiac period heing in use among the Egyptian 
savans hefore the Persian conquest, it is a great ab- 
surdity to believe that the genuine popular festivals of 
any nation depend on any thing else than the seasons ; 
which recur with regularity enough to prevent people 
from celebrating a summer festival in a cold season, 
or any festival connected with the regular operations 
of nature (as most popular festivals, or their origin 
at least, undoubtedly are,) at any time which should 
be annually changing. The rising of the Nile is iii 
fact a phenomenon of such almost invariable regu- 
larity, that it would be the regulator and corrector of 
the Egyptian popular festivals. It is well observed* 
that t^ Sothiac period, supposing it to be of high 
antiquity in Egypt, could not have been deduced from 
observation of the tropical year ; for this year being 
shorter than a sidereal year would require a period 
of 1,506 years to bring back the feast-days to the same 
place which they occupied at the commencement of 
the cycle. But to get rid of this difficulty, a rural 
year is conjectured to have been in use, which was de- 
termined between two heliacal risings of the star 
Sirius, and this kind of year (consisting of 365^ days), 
would suit the Sothiac period of 1,461 years as already 
described. 

* See History of Astron.* Lib. Useful Knowledge^ p. 15. 
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Chapter X. 

THE ROSETTA STONE. 

The Rosetta stone* was found by the French among 
the ruins of Fort St. Julien, which is near the mouth 
of the Rosetta branch of the Nile. General Turner 

. was informed that there was a similar stone at 
Menouf, but that the inscription was nearly obliterated 
by the earthen jugs being placed on it, as it stood 
near the water. He was also told that there was a 

' fragment of one placed in the walls of the French 
fortifications of Alexandria. By the sixteenth 
article of the capitulation of Alexandria, all the 
objects collected by the French Institute of Egypt 
and by others were to be delivered up to the British. 
After some discussion, Lord Hutchinson, the British 
commander, gave up the claim to all objects of natural 
history, but insisted on the complete fulfilment of the 
sixteenth article as to all other things. The Rosetta 
stone was among the antiquities thus claimed, and it 
was conveyed from the house of the French com- 
mander General Menou, whose private property it 
had become, by General Turner, at the command of 
Lord Hutchinson. It was placed on board the 
frigate Egyptienne^ which had been taken in the 
harbour of Alexandria, and arrived at Portsmouth in 
February, 1802. General Turner came to England 
in the same vessel. 

The Rosetta stone, No. 32 in the British Museum, 
is a piece of black basalt. In its present state it 
is. much mutilated, chiefly at the tpp and at the 

• General H. Tutnex*-® X*Uw mOaa Kx^%Q\Q^\a^ xqU xvi. 
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right side. Its greatest length, in its present con- 
flition, is about three feet, measured on the fiat face 
which contains the writing: its breadth^ which in 
some parts is entire, is about two feet five inches. 
The imder part of the stone, which is not written upon, 
is left rough : in thickness the stone varies from ten 
to twelve inches. 

The discovery of this triple inscription excited a 
yery lively interest among all who had devoted them- 
selves to Egyptian archaeology, since it gave hopes 
that we should at last be able by means of it to 
decipher the numerous inscriptions of antient Egypt. 
The Rosetta stone contains parts of three distinct 
inscriptions ; the highest on the stone is in what we 
generally call hieroglyphics; the second is in that 
character commonly called the " enchorial," or " the 
characters of the country;*' and the third, which is in 
Greek, declares at the end that the decree which this 
stone contains was cut in three different characters, 
thp " sacred characters,'* ** those of the country" or the 
** enchorial." and " the Greek *." A large part of the 
hieroglyphic inscription is broken off; the beginning 

* The Rosetta stone was erected in the reign of Ptolemy V. 
Bpiphanes, probably about B. C. 193. The reign of Epipha- 
nes commenced on the death of his father Philopator, B. C. 
205, when Epiphanes was a child only four or five years old. 
The inscription then belongs to the first or at least the earliest 
years of the reign of the fifth Ptolemy. In this monument, 
of which the Greek text is nearly entire, the acts done 
during the prince's minority are attributed to him ; and he is 
commended for his piety, his liberality to the temples, his 
remission of arrears ul taxes and diminution of the imposts, 
his victories over the rebels, and his protection of the lands 
by dams against the inundations of the Nile. This inscrip- 
tion is a monument of the gratitude and the policy of the 
priests, who flattered the young king for his exploits, and per- 
haps felt truly grateful fur his favour. To commemorate this 
history, the priests decreed that a statue should be erected to 
■him in the sanctuary (adytum) of all the temples, and also to 
dedicate a sn^all temple to h^oi* i,,. 
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of the first 6fleen lines of the enchorial or second 
inscription is also wanting; and the end of the 
Greek inscription is mutilated. This circumstance 
ohviously renders a comparison of the three texts 
a work of greater difficulty than it would be if all 
the inscriptions were entire ; but Dr, Young * 
observes, " the enchorial inscription, notwithstand- 
ing its deficiencies near the beginning, is still 
sufficiently perfect to allow us to compare its dif- 
ferent parts with each other and with the Greek, by 
the same method that we should employ if it were 
entire. Thus if we examine the parts corresponding, 
in their relative situation, to two passages^ of the 
Greek inscription in which Alexander and Alexandria 
occur, we soon recognize two well-marked groups of 
characters resembling each other, which we may 
therefore consider as representing these names — a 
remark which was first made by M . de Sacy, in his 
letter relating Xo this inscription. A small group of 
characters occurring very o^en in almost every line, 
might be either some termination or some very com- 
mon particle : it must therefore be reserved till it is 
found in some decisive situation, after some other 
words have been identified, and it will then easily be 
shown to mean ajid. The next remarkable collec- 
tion of characters is repeated twenty-nine or thirty 
times in the enchorial inscription; and we find 
nothing that occurs so often in the Greek, except 
the word kingy with its compounds, which is found 
about thirty-seven times. A fourth assemblage of 
characters is found fourteen times in the enchorial 
inscription, agreeing sufficiently well in frequency 
with the name of Ptolemy y which occurs eleven times 
in the Greek, and generally in passages corresponding 
to those of the enchorial text in their relative situation ; 
and by a similar comparison, the name of Egypt is 
^ • Supp. EacycBnV, Ml^d^^^^^^^v:' 
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identified, although it occurs much more frequently 
in the enchorial inscription than in the Greek, which 
often substitutes for it country only, or omits it 
entirely. Having thus obtained a sufficient number 
of common points of subdivision, we may next 
proceed to write the Greek text over the enchorial, in 
such a manner that the passages ascertained may all 
coincide as nearly as possible ; and it is obvious that 
the intermediate parts of each inscription will then 
stand very near to the corresponding passages of the 
other. In this process it will be necessary to observe 
that the lines of the enchorial inscription are written 
irom right to lefl, as Herodotus tells us was the 
custom of the Egyptians." We have already shown 
in th^ chapter on papyrus that this I'emark of Hero- 
dotus is confirmed by an inspection of the Egyptian 
texts. 

The problem of which Dr. Young here attempts 
the solution, does not involve the necessity of knowing 
what are the sounds represented by the characters of 
the enchorial language. The problem is simply to 
determine what groups of enchorial characters corre- 
spond in signification to certain Greek words. If we 
were sure that the Greek is a faithful version of the 
enchorial, the problem within certain limits could be 
solved ; though even then there would remain much 
error and still more uncertainty, which could only be 
removed by the discovery of other Egyptian texts 
similarly accompanied by a translation. Still, if the 
enchorial text were faithfully represented by the 
Greek, that which Dr. Young has indicated could be 
done vrith tolerable accuracy by any person who 
would take the necessary trouble. But it appears 
from the remarks of Dr. Young, that the Greek is 
not such a translation as can be an infallible guide 
under the circumstances. We may readily admit 
{hat the words king and Piciemy are identified in 
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the enchorial tent, and for the reasons that Dr. Toiiilj^ 
gives : groups of characters which occur so oflen can 
be nothing else than what he has determined them 
to be. But as the nvmber of times that these ascer- 
tained groups occur does not agree with the number 
of times that the corresponding words occur in the 
Greek text, it is clear that the value of the unknown 
characters between these ascertained groups is not 
with certainty to be deduced by the method followed 
by Dr. Young; at least not with that degree of 
certainty which precludes considerable error. Still 
the enchorial text was deci|ftiered by Dr. Young in 
the way here pointed out, and no doiM the value of a 
great number of groups was accurately or pRndtnately 
obtained. Before concluding this chapter we «Ih4 
make a few more remarks on the enchorid 
characters. 

Dr. Young having discovered the name of Ptolemy 
in the enchorial text, could not be long in discovering 
it in the hieroglyphic text, where it is enclosed in a 
kind of ring or cartouche, which in Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, as we now know, surrounds the proper names 
of kings. Indeed, this notion of the cartouches 
containing proper names, seems to have got some 
ground before Dr. Young read the name of Ptolemy 
in the hieroglyphic part of the Rosetta stone. Dr. 
Young accordingly dietermined the Phonetic *, t. c. the 
alphabetic value of the pictorial symbols composing 
the name of Ptolemy ; which, according to him, were 
to be interpreted as follows : first, a square represent-' 
ing a p ; a semicircle which represents t ; a character 
like a knoty which the Doctor considered as not essen* 

* The word Phonetic was first used b^ Zo^ga^ who had 
conjectured that several uf the hieroglyphics must represent 
soundt, M. ChampoUion announces himself as the inventoc 
of the tenn ; but it is used by ZoSga (quoted by Klaproth) iii 
hia W9tk on Obelisks (p«^^^) ^VL\)\\!Ai«dL «lB^«ai!e in 17971 
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lUy necessary; aZton couchanty v/hith tepreisents lo 
' OLE ; a character not unlike a pair of sugar-^ongr«, 
; two figures, often csWed feathers^ lor e, and a verti- 
'I line bent at its upper extremity, not unlike a crook, 
;h or OS. " Putting all these elements together,'* 
ys Dr. Young, "we have precisely Ptolbmaios, 
e Greek name; or perhaps Ptolemeob, as it would 
cwre naturally be called in Coptic." 
In a similar manner, Dr. Young determined pretty 
sarly the phonetic value of the pictorial symbols 
bich represent the name of Berenice. To prevent 
ly possible error, it is better to state this part also 
the progress made in determining the phonetic 
ilues of certain symbols in Dr. Young's own words. 
The wife of Ptolemy Soter, and mother of Phila- 
ilphus, was Berenice, whose name is found on a 
ifing at Karnak, in the phrase ' Ptolemy and Bere- 
ce, the saviour-gods.' In this name we appear to 
Lve another specimen of syllabic and alphabetic 
riting combined, in a manner not extremely unlike 
e ludicrous mixtures of words and things vnth 
iiich children are sometimes amused. The first 
laracter of the hieroglyphic name is precisely of the 
me form vtdth a basket represented at Bib^n ei 
olouk, and called in the description, ' panier k deux 
ises,' and a basket in Coptic is Bir. The oval 
liicb resembles an eye without the pupil, means 
sewhere ' to,' which in Coptic is e ; the waved line 
* of,' and must be rendered n ; the feathers i; the 
tie footstool seems to be superfluous ; the goose is 
s or KEN. Kircher gives us kejiesou for a goose ; 
it the esou means gregarious, probably in contra- 
stinction to the Egyptian sheldrake, and the simple 
jrmon approaches to the name goose in many other 
dg^uages*. We have therefore literally Biremice, 

* This remark of th, Toung is a good sample of the mahiiei 
w]^ch Egyptian archndogists cateh al straws to ftave tham^ 
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or, if the n must be inserted, the accusative 
BiRENiCEN, which may easily have been confounded 
by the Egyptians with the nominative. The final 
characters (a semicircle and an egg) are merely the 
feminine termination.*' 

Such was the first rough attempt to determine the 
syllabic or alphabetic values represented by those 
pictorial symbols which we commonly call hiero- 
glyphics. We call this the ^rst attempt, because in 
our opinion it gave M. Champollion the hint, without 
which it is possible he might to the end of his days 
have persisted in ihe opinion which he expressed in his 
essay, entitled De rEcriture Hieraiique des Ancieju 
Egyptiens^ Grenoble, 1812*. This opinion is as 
follows : — 

selves from drowning. It is true that " hantap a goose or swan, in 
Sanscrit; **;^»»»,'' a goose, in Greek; **an8er," in Latin ;,** gans** 
in German^ are etymologically the same as *^ ken" in Coptic. 
But we. know that the Coptic, as it now exists, is not a cognate 
language with the others here enumerated ; and accidental co* 
incidences of this kind are of no value. Besides, how do we 
know that the Coptic ** ken" (if it exist) is not really a Greek 
word, of which the present Coptic contains a pretty large 
number P 

* We^have not seen this work, and only know it fin>m J* 
Klaproth's Examen Critique des Travaux de feu M. Cham- 
pollion, sur les Hi^roglyphes, Paris, 1832. Klaproth says in 
a note (p. 3.), *' It is said that the author bought up all the 
copies that he could, &c. ;" and he adds, ^' we may conjecture 
that the motive of M. Champollion in suppressing this book 
was, to avoid giving the public too exact a measure of the 
progress which he had made up to 1821, one year before his 
Letti*e ^ M. Dacier. (Paris 1822, 8vo.) This measure is con- 
tained in the assertion Hhat the hieroglyphics are signs of 
things and not signs of sounds.' Certainly a man who had 
worked at the hieroglyphics for ten years, without deciphering 
them, and who in 1821 printed such an axiom, had great need 
in his new researches of 1822, of the guidance of Dr. Young, 
who published his discoveries in December, 18X9, in the * Sup- 
p^ement to the Encyclopsedia Britannica.* " It appears from 
the note tiiiat the date eCthe Grenoble essay is 182), yi^ 
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1; That the \rritihg of Egyptian MS. of the 
second kind (the hieratic) is not alphabetic. 

2. That this second system (of writing) is only a 
simple modification of the hieroglyphic system, and 
differs from it only in the form of the signs. 

3. That the second kind (of writing) is the hieratic 
of the Greek authors, and must be considered as atl 
hieroglyphic tachygraphy. 

4. Lastly, that the hieratic characters (and c»ns^ 
qiiently those from which they are derived) are signs of 
things and not of sounds. 

Such appear to have been M. Champollion*s 
opinions up to 1822, or a little earlier than that date. 
About this time Mr. W. Bankes published the Greek 
inscription on the obelisk of Phils; and M. Letronne^ 
in his remarks on the inscription, made the very 
ilatura] and simple conjecture, that the monument 
might contain in hieroglyphics an inscription to the 
same effect as the Greek. In 1622 Mr. Bankes 
sent to the Academy of Inscriptions lithographed 
copies of the hieroglyphics which cover the four faced 
of the obelisk of Philee, on the base of which is the 
Greek inscription already mentioned. M. Cham- 
pollion had the lithographed copy of the hieroglyphics, 
which enabled him to determine the phonetic value 
of the nine symbols which represent the nine letters 
ctf the name CleOpatra. With the idea started 
by Zoega, that some hieroglyphics might be phonetic. 
With the conjecture long entertained that cartouches 
might contain proper names, v^th the fact shown by 
Dr. Young, though not in a completely satisfactory 

in tke text of Klaproth it is 1812 in one place^ and 1821 (by' 
implication) in another. This, however, does not much alter 
the state of the question. Dr. Young's temarks were published 
in 1819, in the Encyclopcedia Britannica ; and M. Champollion 
had not formed or did not publish his new ideas about the 
hieroglyphics till 1822, the date of hisLettieiL IL. 0«d«t« 
VOL. IL TJL 
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way, in the case of the words Ptolemy and Berenice ; 
and adding to this the great facilities which the word 
Cleopatra offered from containing two common 
letters (a), represented in hoth cases by the same 
symbol (a hawk), and from having exactly the same 
number of letters and symbols in the Greek form 
and the hieroglyphic text respectively, which was not 
the case in the words Ptolemy and Berenice ; and 
further taking into the account M. Champollion's 
recorded opinion, afler years of labour, that the 
hieroglyphics were not signs of sounds — with all these 
facts, there is only one conclusion, that M. Cham- 
pollion has no claim of any kind as a discoverer of 
the phonetic value of Egyptian hieroglyphics. There 
is little doubt, we think we may say none, that up to 
the time of Dr. Young's discovery, M. Champollion 
was convinced, as he expresses himself, that the 
•* hieroglyphics are signs of things and not of words." 
In his letter to M. Dacier* of September 22, 1822, 
on the contrary, he expressed himself in the com- 
mencement of his letter in the following manner : — " I 
may venture to hope that I have succeeded in showing 
that both the hieratic and demotic (enchorial) writing 
are not entirely alphabetical, as had been generally 
supposed, but oflen also ideographic^ like the hiero- 
glyphics themselves, that is to say, that they repre- 
sent sometimes the ideas and sometimes the sounds 
of a language. I think I have at last succeeded, 
after ten years of assiduous research, in bringing 
together data almost complete on the general theory 
of these two kinds of writing, on the origin, the 

* Lettre k M. Dacier relative a Palphabet des hi^roglyphes 
phon^tiques employes par les Egypt iens pour inscrire sur leun 
monumens les titres, les noms et les surnoms des souverains 
Grecs et Romains. At this date^ therefore, it appears that M. 
ChampoUion had not satisfied himself, perhaps not even con- 
jectured, that the system mif^ht be applied to deciphering the 
pboae^c names of iw Phaxaoha* 
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nature, the form, and the number of their signs, the 
rules of their combinations by means of those among 
these signs which have functions purely logical or 
grammatical, and in having thus laid the first founda* 
tion of what we may call the grammar and dictionary 
of these two modes of writing which are employed 
in the great number of monuments whose interpre- 
tation will throw so much light on the general 
history of Egypt/* Not a word is here said of the 
Grenoble publication ; nor does the author any where 
else in this letter make the slightest allusion, that we 
can find, to his former opinion on the nature of the 
hieroglyphics *. The author goes on to state^ that 
the subject of this letter is the pure hieroglyphics, 
*' which, forming an exception to the general nature of 
the signs of this kind of writing, were endowed with 
the power of expressing the sounds of words, and 
have been employed on the public monuments of 
Egypt in recording the titlesy nameSy and surnames 
of ike Greek and Roman sovereignsy who successively 
governed it Many well-ascertained facts in the 
history of this celebrated country must necessarily 
arise from this new result of my researches, to which 
I have been led in a very natural way, &c., &c." 
The only mention of Dr. Young's labours on the 
phonetic values of the symbols is in a note *{*, where 

* In the first chapter of the Precitf &c. (published 1824), 
M. Champ oil ion refers to his *' Memoir e nir CEcriture Hierc^ 
tique, lu a I^Academie en 1821." This can hardly be the 
Grenoble book ; but still it may be. M. Champullion only 
refers to it in the Freda to correct Dr. Young's notions about 
the hieratic characters. 

f This note is appended to the Letter as published in the 
tecond edition of the Precis du Systime Hitroglyphiqve, 1828. 
Whether it was appended to the Letter at the time of its 
publication in 1822^-^6 do not know; but we presume and 
thmk it was* 
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M* ChampolHon, ader pointing out tbe inistak? of 
Dr. Young, as to the first symbol in the name 
Berenice, which the Doctor read Bir, observes, ^* still 
he has determined the phonetic value of four signs; 
the p, one of the forms of the t, one of the forms of 
the M, and that ofi; but his entire syllabic alphabet, 
determined by two names only, was altogether ipap- 
plicable to the numerous proper names written ob 
th^ monuments of Egypt.'' This may be quite true; 
but M. Champollion should have given a little more 
credit to the man whose rough attempt first pointed 
out what M. Champollion immediately embraced as 
the only true road to the discovery of the meaning of 
an hieroglyphic text. It will be observed, that in 
1822, M. Champollion had not applied the phonetic 
system to any proper names except thosit of the 
Qr^eH and Roman period. 

A{. Champollion was disturbed in the midst of 
his triumph by an article in the Quarterly Review 
(No. 55, Feb. 1823), a journal which he characr 
terizes with some felicity of expression, as *' (Eminem* 
ment Anglais.*' The writer of the article, admitting 
the truth of the results as stated in the Letire, &c., 
claimed the priority of discovery for Dr. Young; 
who also speedily published a small volume entitled 
•' Account of some recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphic 
cal Literature and Egyptian Antiquities ; including 
the Author s Original Alphabet, as extended by M. 
Champollion. London, 1823, 8vo." 

Dr. Young's work appears to us exceedingly ill 
written and confused. It also displays so much 
vanity mixed with bad taste, and so little judgment 
in the management of his case, that a reader may 
be assured he will lose nothing if he never op^ns 
the part that touches on the matter in dispute. I(is 
claims may safely rest on the article in the Suppler 
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nent to the Encyclopedia Britannica. M. Cham« 
■ollion examines in the first chapter of his PrecU 
1824) the phonetic values assigned by himself 
nd Dr. Young respectively to the hieroglyphics^ 
omposing the names of Ptolemy and Berenice. 
A. Champollion having devoted himself with 
nuch assiduity to the subject, after he was put on 
he right scent, was enabled to show that Dr. 
ifoung's notions as to several of the symbols were 
ntirely wrong, and as to others inexact. He 
»roved that the symbols were not syllabic but 
imply alphabetical; and he was enabled to an« 
lounce with some distinctness the principle on 
vhich these foreign names were represented by 
ihonetic hieroglyphics, which is this — '^ that the 
i}gyptians transcribed proper names and foreign 
vords by means of a real alphabet, of which each 
(ymbol was equivalent to a single vowel or a single 
onsonant.'' That M. Champollion, then, following 
nit Dr. Young*s ideas, was very soon enabled to 
xirrect the Doctor's rough essays, and extend the 
)honetic alphabet to a great number of characters* 
»nnot be denied. 

M. Champollion, in the passage just cited, uses 
he words *' a real alphabet," — an expression to which 
it this stage of the inquiry objections might very 
'easonably be made. 

It is well known that the Chinese have no alpha* 
>etic system of writing, and accordingly, when they 
vish to write a European proper name, they are 
compelled to have recourse to a contrivance which 
ooks something like that of the Egyptians, but is 
lot exactly the same. The Chinese characters, when' 
bus employed, do not become alphabetic, but repre- 
«nt the entire syllable or sound which they express 
n ordinary use. Thus, if we suppose A, B, C, 
-espectively, to stand in the place iA \)lKt«^ QX2^\s»^ 



A 


Ma 


B 


U 


C 


ya 
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f^aracters, the name Maria wopld be expressed as 
follows :— 

• • • Jasper* 

• . profit. 

• . second in rank. 

The Chinese symbols, when thus used, are enclosed 
in a cartouche very like those used in similar cases 
by the Egyptians *. 

M. ChampoUion, prosecuting his investigations 
still further into the subject of the phonetic hiero- 
glyphics, applied them to the reading of the names 
of private persons, Greeks or Romans, which occur 
on various monuments ; for instance, on the Bene- 
yento obelisk, on which M. Champollion'f- reads the 
Roman name Lucilius. In such cases the charac- 
ters which represent the name are not included ia a 
eartouche, like those of kings ; but are followed by '*a 
hieroglyphic representing a man crouching down, 
with one arm upraised — ^a character which imme- 
diately follows all the proper names, hieroglyphically 
represented, of living persons, with the exception 
only of names of kings, which are sufficiently 
characterized by the cartouche. This hieroglyphic 
8ign» which is sometimes placed also after simple 
prenomens or surnames, is a sign of speciality ; its 
function accordingly is, not to indicate the nature of 
the characters which precede it, bvit the nature of 
the idea expressed, whether phonetically or ideogra- 
phically, by these same characters." 

Extending his views, M. Champollion applied his 

alphabet (Prtk^is, chap, v.) to the reading of groups 

of hieroglyphics which represent common names, 

verbs, and adjectives, and to the establishing of this 

* Klaproth's Examen, &c p. .25. 
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position, that '' the characters or groups of characters 
which in the hieroglyphic texts express genders, 
numbers, persons, tenses, &c., are only the phonetic 
signs of the letters or the words, which in the 
^Egyptian or Coptic language perform the same 
functions.*' He adds, '' It will then be demon- 
strated, as it seems to me, that the signs of sounds, 
if not the first, were at least the most numerous 
of the elements which compose every Egyptian 
inscription in sacred characters.'* llie theory 
as thus announced is simply this — that an hiero- 
glyphic text is nothing more than the Coptic language 
as now known to us, written in phonetic hierogly- 

{ihics, instead of the ordinary Coptic characters^, 
f, then, the value of each phonetic hieroglyphic can 
\ie determined, the student has nothing more to do 
than to write the phonetic hieroglyphics in Roman 
pr (what M. Champollion prefers) Coptic charac- 
ters, and to translate the passage thus transcribed 
as he would translate a Coptic text. This conclu- 
sion will perhaps seem somewhat premature in the 
fifth chapter of the work, the author having de- 
nionstrated, as he believes, in the fourth chapter, 
that '^ the sigps recognized as phonetic in the proper 
names preserve this phonetic value in all the 
hieroglyphic texts where they occur, and nothing 
more.** He has not demonstrated that the Coptic 
language is the same as the antient language of 
Egypt, as supposed to be [used in these hierogly- 
phical texts, some of which texts are further supposed 
to have been written as much as 1,500 or 2000 years 
))efore the Christian sera; he has not demonstrated 
that the Coptic language, which is evidently a half- 

* That there is no mistake in this representation of the 
author's system, is clear from what he says in another place, 
p. 361 : — ** La laogne Copte^laquelle est Tai^cien Egyptian 6crit- 
^B lettres Orecques." 
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barbarous jargon, containing many Egyptian, some 
Hebrew, and Arabic, and numerous Greek words, is 
the same as the antient languas^e of the Pharaohs; 
nor is it yet proved that the Coptic, which we pos- 
sess ill no other form tban Christian rituals and trans- 
lations of the Old and New Testament, can furnish 
terms necessary for the explanation of the antient 
customs and mythology of Egypt. Such considera- 
tions as these certainly make it difficult to acquiesce 
at once in the assumption contained in the words 
•* Egyptian or Coptic.*' The Hindustani or Beng&li 
dialects would prove but an inadequate source for 
explaining the texts of the Ramayana, and the Vedas, 
if the knowledge of the Sanscrit language were lost; 
and yet the Hindustani and Beng&li are spoken 
languages, of which the Sanscrit is the groundwork. 
Of the Bengali it is remarked, that *'the refined 
system of grammatical inflexions, which constitutes so 
prominent a characteristic of the Sanscrit language, 
has in Beng&lt almost entirely disappeared ; and the 
want of terminations marking the cases and numbers 
of the noun, or the persons and tenses of the verb, 
is supplied by particles and other auxiliary words, 
often rather clumsily subjoined (hardly ever prefixed) 
to the mutilated stems of Sanscrit words*." 

The Coptic has ceased to be a spoken language: 
its grammar and dictionaries are still very incom- 
plete; and the meaning of many words in it is, to 
say the least, very doubtful. Further than this, the 
Coptic language is only known to us through the 
medium of an alphabet, which, with the exception of 
about five or six letters out of the thirty-two, is 
borrowed from the Greek. This antient language 
has not even an alphabet of its own. It may be 
asked, — why, when the Old and New Testament 
were translated into the Coptic language, supposed 
» Penny Cyc\o^«^\a, «t\\ci\^ ^ ^wi^^VV 
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) be the Egyptian, — why wad the Greek alphabet 
sed? Was the translation made for the use of 
■reeks or Egyptians? If for the Egyptians, why give 

them in Greek characters, unless perchance the 
Egyptians had no characters of their own that could 
e adapted ? But it seems most likely that the trans- 
ition was made for the use of the Greeks : a trans- 
ition from any language into another would hardly be 
lade in the characters belonging to the language 
*anslated Jrom (always supposing that the language 
ranslated into had alphabetic characters of its own), 
niess the translation were designed for the use 
f those to whom the characters were , familiar. If 
; was made for the Copts, we must presume their 
inguage had no alphabet suitable for the purpose, 
nd that the Greek was used of necessity. And 
et even the hieroglyphic system of writing was used 
s late as the second century of the Christian eera 
see Appendix on the Inscription of Balbillus, and the 
nchorial writing also undoubtedly to a stiU later 
ate). But whatever was the reason for represent- 
ng the Coptic text in Greek characters, we may 
e sure that no language was ever yet clothed in a 
)reign alphabet without suffering something by the 
hange of dress. Since M. Champollion's system 
as been developed in all its extent, both he and 
thers who have adopted it have translated nume- 
>U8 hieroglyphic texts in conformity with the prin- 
ples supposed to be established. The phonetic or 
Iphabetical value of each symbol is first ascertained; 
le whole is then transcribed into Coptic characters, 
nd translated with the aid of a Coptic dictionary 
nd grammar. The following is a specimen of the 
lode of translation. 

In Rosellini (M. C. PI. xxxv.) vfe have a repre- 
sntation of men gathering flax, with certain hiero- 
lyphics over them. There are \\\ «\\ ivvix^ ^^\i\«^ 
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pluckingf the flax, besides two others apparently 
intended to be represented binding it into sheaves, 
which we infer partly from their attitude, which is not 
altogether decisive, and partly from bundles of flax 
being represented near them ; and a twelflh person, 
who may be an overseer. The hieroglyphics placed 
over these figures are divided into five compartments 
by means of vertical bars corresponding to the 
straight stroke or ruled line, which we sometimes 
see separating different columns of writing in the 
papyri. Each of these compartments except one, 
where it is probably accidentally omitted, contains 
the representation of a bundle of flax — a pure pic- 
torial sign that cannot be mistaken. Three of the 
compartments also contain a figure of a man bending 
a little, with^ something like a rod in his hand, 
slightly irregular in its form. This clearly represents 
one of the men in the attitude of pulling up the flax, 
and is also a pictorial sign. The other signs appear 
to be purely conventional, except perhaps the figure 
of an arm, which occurs in all the compartments and 
is placed next to the flax, except in that where the 
bundle of flax is omitted, accidentally, as we have 
conjectured. In all the five compartments there are 
the following symbols the same — ^a bundle of flax 
(wanting in one compartment), an arm, an owl, and 
the common symbol (phonetically equivalent to A), 
which bears some resemblance to a twisted rope. 
In three instances these symbols are read from lefl 
to right, and in two, from right to left, or to speak 
more correctly, on the supposition of our not knowing 
which way they are to be read — in two cases, they 
run in one direction, and in three cases, in the 
opposite direction ; but in all the cases they run, or 
seem to run, in the direction of the face of the person 
over which they immediately stand. After this pre- 
liminary explanation, l\i^\aV^t'^\^\»iC>Ks^^^^ Rosellini 
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rill probably be understood even by those who have 
ot the opportunity of seeing the drawinn;s. The 
rst compartment that he explains is the following, 
onsisting of twisted rope, man with rod, twisted 
9pe, owl, arm with hand ; and he takes them in the 
nler here mentioned. As we have just observed, 
he figures in this compartment seem at first sight 
D run in the contrary order, but these symbols are 
lot very stubborn, and may be often read not merely 
ither backwards or forwards, but also, within certain 
imits, in almost any order. The twisted rope repre- 
eQts the letter h, which, when followed by the deter* 
linative character man with roc2, signifies iaCoptic hi, 
^hich verb here means to pull up : the three symbols 
rhich follow, represent respectively h, m, a, and 
bus form the word hma. This word hma is 
allowed by another picture of a bundle of flax. 
' From all this,'' says the author, " it will be easy to 
onclude that hma means Jlax^ when accompanied 
ly this determinative sign : but without being 
atisfied with this deduction, though it is quite a 
nst one, we have a positive and certain proof in the 
Egyptian version of Exodus (ix. 31), where, in two 
Qstances, the Hebrew word which signifies flax is 
banged into the Egyptian word mahi. And it is 
lear that this is our hieroglyphic, word hma^ which 
a later times underwent a metathesis, such as 
•ccurs in many other similar words. Therefore, we 
ind expressed in this part of the inscription, hi 
n pi) hma or muhi^ ' the pulling up of the flax.' 
Lnd it is observable that this inscription is repeated 
liree times in this picture, but only over the men, 
rho are actually engaged in pulling up the stalks." 
)n this we may observe, that the bundle of flax 
rhich is to determine the meaning of the signs, 
>ad hma by Rosellini, expresses, according to this 
xplanation, all that we want to know^aadthAviQi^ 
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hma is quite unnecessary. Als6 the tnaa with the 
rod or stick, if placed next to the bundle of flax, 
would exactly express what is thus laboriously 
worked out by our author, if the symbols' represent- 
ing (according to him) Ama, weriB entirely left out 
in our opinion, the interpretation is both false and 
ridiculous. It is a language of symbols, partly 
pictorial, partly purely arbitrary ; but still such as to 
those who were taught it would be intelligible. The 
symbols here are not the representatives of given 
determinate sounds, that is, are not the representatives 
of language properly so called ; but of certain dotnplex 
ideas. Thus the arm and hand, iii cotirieiion with 
the bundle of flax, may indicate the aet of grasping 
and holding the flax. What the owl indicates we 
cannot conjecture, not being initiated in the mysteries 
of this hidden science. 

M. Champollion (Pnlcis, chaps, vi.vii.viii.ix.) pro- 
ceeds to apply his system to the hiett)glyphic names 
of Egyptian gods, to Egyptian names of pritate 
persons, and to the reading of the titles and names 
of the old Egyptian kings on the obelisks and the 
oldest monuments of Egypt. His tenth chapter 
contains a summary and recapitulation of all that 
precedes it, with some additional developments. 

The author's conclusion as to the nature of what 
is commonly called hieroglyphical writing is this :— 
*'The Egyptians possessing three different modes of 
expressing their ideas, employed in the same text 
that mode which seemed best adapted to the repre- 
sentation of a given idea. ' If the object of an idea 
could not be clearly indicated either by the direct 
mode of ?k figurative (pictorial) character, or tropi- 
cally (indirectly) by a symbolical character, the 
writer had recourse to phonetic characters, which 
readily accomplished either the direct or indirect re- 
presentations of \he \4^^^ X)") ^dCft i^QmH%>fi&iin«Lal mode 
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of ezhibitiiig the word which is the sign of this idea. 
Consequently the series of phonetic characters was 
the most efficient and the most common part of the 
Egyptian system of writing ; by them particularly 
the most metaphysical ideas, the most delicate shades 
of language, the inflexions, and, finally, all gramma- 
tical forms, could be represented with almost as 
much perspicuity as they are by means of the 
simple alphiabet of the Phoenicians or A.rabs. 

^-It follows from all that has been said, and is in- 
dubitably proved, — 

** 1. That there was no Egyptian writing altogether 
represejUative (pictorial), as the Mexican has been 
supposed to be. 

** 2. That there does not exist on the monuments of 
Egypt any regular writing altogether ideographic, 
that is, composed altogether of figurative and sym- 
bolical characters. 

^'3. That primitive Egypt did not employ a mode 
of writing altogether phonetic. 

** 4. But that the hieroglyphic mode of writing is a 
complex system — a system, Jigurative^ symbolical^ 
and phonetic^ in the same text, in the same phrase, J. 
would almost say in the same word.'' 

If the assertion in No. 4 is true, in its full extent, 
no man in his senses will ever trouble himself about 
deciphering an hieroglyphic text. 

Before we make a few remarks on this system, it 
is proper to give the substance of the celebrated 
passage of Clemens* of Alexandria, which M. 
Champollion relies upon as confirming his system. 

Translation. 

** Those who are instructed among the Egyp- 
tians first of all learn that kind of Egyptian 

* Stromata v. The passage is inserted in the Precis^ with 
the translation and judicious remarks of ^L L^Uouoa* 
VOL, Ji. H 
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writing which is called epUtohgraphic ; next, the 
hieratiCy which the sacred registrars use ; and, last 
of all, the hieroglyphic. Of the hieroglyphic there 
are two kinds ; one of which expresses its meaning 
by the first elements (letters)*; and the other is 
symbolic. Of the symbolic^ one part expresses its 
meaning by imitation ; a second part, as it were, 
tropically ; and the third is purely allegorical^ ex- 
pressed by a kind of enigmas. Accordingly, when 
they wish to represent the sun, they make a circle; 
for the moon they make a crescent, the form of the 
object indicating the meaning. In the tropical i 
mode of representation, following a certain analogy 
in the transfer and the change, they use the symbols, 
modifying some, and in many ways altering others ; 
consequently, when they record the praises of their 
kings in sacred mythi, they express them in ana- 
glyphs. Of the third or enigmatical mode of repre- 
sentation the following will serve as examples : they 
indicate the rest of the stars (planets), on account 
of the obliquity of their course, by serpents ; but the 
sun is indicated by a beetle." 

The following table, drawn up by M . Letronne, 
may be useful, as showing the different modes of 
writing indicated by this passage, and the accord- 
ance of Clemens with other antient authorities. 

* h fAVt IffTt itei <ru¥ ^^urvv ^rmy^tUtf Kv^i«X«yix^, 

"f ^^^txMf Vi xetT* elztiorfira fAtratyovns xai fiiravt^ifrity ra 

revfiv. The meaning of this is very obscure. 
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In the passage already translated, Clemens says 
nothing of the epistolographic and hieratic modes of 
writing : he limits his remarks to the hieroglyphic. 
And all that he says of the phonetic hieroglyphic is 
.contained in these words : *' that it expresses its 
meaning by the first elements,'' — a phrase obscure 
enough, and wrapped in a mist which no learning 
or ingenuity can altogether dispel. M. Letronne 
has amply proved * (though for scholars no proof 
was necessary) that the word (TToi\Eiov (stoicheion), 
which properly signifies any elementary principle in 
a thing, can also signify the constituent parts of words 
or a letter of the alphabet ; and he contends that, in 
this passage of Clemens, the word (oroixcla) means 
" letters of the alphabet ; " which may be true. But 
what is meant '* by \h& first letters ?" Those who are 
eager to jump to conclusions may reply, that the 
author means the first letters of the words, in confor- 
mity with the doctrine laid down by M. Champollion, 
which doctrine is thisf : — " A sound or an articulation 
may have as its sign, the representation of a physical 
object, the name of which, in the spoken language, 
begins with the sound or the articulation which it is 
intended to express. Consequently a consonant or 
a vowel may be represented by the images of a^ 
number of different objects, with this restriction 
only, that the ordinary names of these objects must 
have for their initial sound, in the spoken language, 
this same sound or articulation. We have in fact 
already shown, that the articulation r is represented 
in the names of Roman emperors written in hiero- 
glyphics, sometimes by a mouth (ro), sometimes by 

* It would be enough to refer to Plutarch'g question— r/; 
mr'nt it jJk ro *'Ax^et TT^oriraxreu^ rm erot^ilmv* Sympos. 
Probl.ix. 2. 

t Pr^cis^ p. 363. 
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a tear (rmei^), and in other cases by that of the 
flower of a pomegranate (roman or rmaki).'* 

At first sight, the words of Clemens might appear 
to confirm the doctrine of M. Champollion ; but M. 
Lietronne has Tery properly rejected this interpreta- 
tion. Clemens does not say, ''the first letters of 
each word/' and it is impossible to fix this meaning 
to his text. It may be asked, then, what does he 
mean ? Our opinion is, that it is impossible to say, 
for we cannot acquiesce in the interpretation finally 
adopted by M. Letronne, and we have no other to 
offer. M. Letronne thinks that the words *' first 
letters** mean the primitive sounds^ that is to say, the 
most elementary and simple sounds of the alphabet, 
for which alone in the early stage of alphabetical 
writing signs would be required. A single sign 
would represent B, V, P, Ph; one sign would do 
for G, K, Kh, &c. ; and the signs of the vowels 
would be still less determinate. Clemens, then, when 
he speaks of X\\^Jirst tetters^ must refer to the alpha- 
bet in its primitive simplicity. 

He considers that M. ChampoUion's alphabet 
agrees perfectly with this interpretation of the passage 
of Clemens, for this phonetic alphabet expresses 
only the following sounds : — 

B 

r— K M 

' A— T— " N 



A— P 



in— ^ 

IS 



Aspirates . . • . . H,X, SCH, 
Combined sounds . . • D — J 



Vowels 



JA— O 
\E— I 



" This phonetic alphabet then presents itself to j»ia 
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under th^ appearance ofspfimitive alphabet * reduced 
to the elefnentary sounds, with the addition of the 
81^8 of aspiration inherent irt the Eg^tian 
language, and which must have been invented very 
early." 

This seems a very odd kind of primitive alphabet : 
it looks more like a complete one. An alphabet 
which has distinctive marks for B, P, &c., and signs 
for SCH and J (like j in judge) is a perfected and not 
a simple alphabet. Besides, M. Champollion's 
alphabet contains phonetic signs for all (we belieY^) 
of the thirty-two letters composing the Coptic alpha- 
bet; consequently his phonetic alphabet does not 
represent a primitive alphabet such as M. Letronbe 
has imagined, and the whole interpretation of the 
•• first letters" of Clemens falls to the ground, so far 
as it rests for support on M. Champollion's alphabet 

There is a passage in Plutarch (Sympos. ProbL 
It. 8.) which has often been referred to as an 
auxiliary proof in favour of the phonetic system :— 
" The god Hermes is said to have invented letters 
in Egypt, whence the Egyptians write the first of the 
Utters an Ihis^ since this bird belongs to Hermes,^ 
The words in italics are literally translated that the 
reader may judge what they mean. M. Letronne 
translates — ^" wherefore to represent the first letter 
(of their alphabet) tlm Egyptians draw an Ibis.'* If 
we adopt M. Letronne's interpretation, an Ibis is the 
peculiar, and we might add, the sole representative 
of the first letter, otherwise there would seem no 
great propriety in the reason given by Plutarch. 
**Itis," adds M. Letronne, "worthy of notice, that 
in the (phonetic) alphabet drawn up, independent f 
of this passage, the letter a is in &ct represented by 

* The words in italics are so marked by M. Letronne. 

f Was M. ChampolUon, then, unacquainted with tho pauage ' 
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a bird, a hawk, duck, or ibis. This is too important 
a matter for me to omit remarking upon.'* 

The phonetic alphabet seems to show too much : 
the A. ought to be represented by an ibis only, to 
make the passage of Plutarch accord with the pho- 
netic alphabet, and not by a hawk, duck, or ibis. 
Besides this, the goose or duck (see Champollion*8 
phonetic alphabet) represents s. 

Zoega, from studying the obelisks and other 
Egyptian mon.uments in Italy, made out a list of 
958 different hieroglyphics — ^an estimate which M. 
Champollion considers, and apparently with good 
reason, as too large. Champollion adds that* the ex- 
amination of the hieroglyphic texts shows, that this 
system of writing does not contain so great a number 
of elements as we might suppose from a superficial 
examination. '*The fragment of the hieroglyphic 
text of the Rosetta stone proves this : the fourteen 
lines, more or less mutilated, of which it consists, 
correspond nearly to eighteen entire lines of the 
Greek text, which, reckoning twenty«seven words 
for each line (the mean of ten lines), would form 
486 words ; and the ideas expressed by these 486 
Grreek words are expressed in the hieroglyphic text by 
1,419 signs; and among this great number of signs, 
there are only 166 of a different form (only 166 
varieties), even including in the calculation several 
characters which are only unions {ligatures) of two 
simple signs. 

^* This calculation, then, shows that the number of 
hieroglyphic characters js not so great as is generally 
supposed ; and it seems to prove further (as we 
may remark by the way), that each hieroglyphic did 
not by itself express an idea, since there was need 
of 1,419 hieroglyphic signs to represent only 486 

♦ Page 315. 
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Greek words, or 486 Greek words to express the 
ideas indicated by these 1,419 signs.'* 

Not being quite sure to how much of the Greek 
text the fourteen lines of the hieroglyphic text cor- 
respond, we prefer making the comparison in another 
way. Though the Rosetta stone is mutilated, it is 
not difficult to make out the number of lines of 
which the hieroglyphic text consisted: we believe 
that in its entire state there were about twenty lines; 
we will say twenty-one, but we think this is over 
the mark. These twenty-one lines will then contain, 
according to M. Champollion's calculation, about 
2,218 separate signs. The Greek text consisted, 
when entire, of fifty-four lines, which on an average 
contain about 135 signs or letters, making in the 
whole 7,290 signs or letters. If, then, the Greek is 
a translation of the hieroglyphic text, and if the 
hieroglyphic text is nearly altogether phonetic, it 
appears that the Coptic language (for the hieroglyphic 
text is assumed by M. ChampoUion to represent the 
Coptic language) can express as much as the Greek, 
in less than one-third of the number of the characters. 
That this is not true any body may convince himself, 
by comparing the Coptic version of the New Tes- 
tament with the original- Grreek. 

Perhaps, then, the Greek is not a translation of the 
hieroglyphic text, but expresses only generally the 
same substantial meaning. This opinion we are 
inclined to adopt. If it be a translation, a much 
' greater number of the signs in the hieroglyphic text 
must be pictorial and symbolical than M. Cham- 
poUion will allow. He recognized the following 
characters in the hieroglyphic text of the Rosetta 
stone as purely figurative (pictorial) : — temple^ imager 
(wooden) statue (^oai/oi/), chUdy aapy column^ which, 
as he remarks, are represented very faithfully in the 
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hieroglyphic text. The hieroglyphic text , concludes 
with a group of characters preceded by the name and 
and title of Ptolemy,. which themselves are preceded 
by another grpup of ten characters that have already 
occurred, in the sixth line. The end of the Greek 
inacription is mutilated certainly, but there does not 
appear any indication of its containing the name of 
Ptolemy, nor any thing which corresponds to some- 
thing already stated in the early part of the Greek 
text. A comparison of the Greek and hieroglyphic 
texts will satisfy any person, that one is not a trans- 
lotion of the other ; and perhaps most persons may 
be inclined to stop here : but we venture to go 
further, and to say that we believe the language 
represented by the hieroglyphic text is not Coptic ; 
and we do not believe that the signs are signs of 
letters. If they are not signs of letters, they must 
be signs of things (pictures) and signs of. ideas 
(things incapable of direct representation) — ^provided 
the hieroglyphic text has a meaning, which we have 
no doubt that it has. 

All spoken language consists of articulate sounds 
forming words, and a certain arrangement of those 
words is required, by which the meaning of a series 
of words is mainly governed and determined. In some 
languages, such as the Greek, Latin, &c., the words 
themselves are susceptible of many modifications, 
such as signs of number, case, time, &c., by which, 
combined with the law of arrangement, words 
arranged in a sentence indicate not only their several 
meanings, but their relations to one another, and 
thus language is rendered capable of expressing all 
the various combinations of ideas which depend on 
the operations of the mind. Some languages have 
few of these signs of relation *, as they have been 
* See Becker's German Grammar. 
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aptly termedi and the meaning of any eeritt of 
words, either spoken or written, must consequently 
depend mairUy on the order of the words. This to 
the case with the English langoage, the separate 
words of which are susceptible of very few modifi- 
cations of form, adapted to the purpose of expressing 
felaiion. The relation of the words to one another 
is therefore expressed by the order of the words, amd 
by a number of little words, such as prepositions, &c 
llius many expressions in Englidi consist of a series 
of words of very simple forms, which can only express 
a meaning by the mutual position in whidi they 
stand to one another, being (as a general rule) deter- 
minate and unchanged. Such expressions as— 
*^open the book;'* ^shut the door," which are 
by usage well imderstood to signify a command ad- 
dressed to somebody ^' to open a book," and ** to shut 
a door," might just as well convey the following mean* 
ings respectively : " the book u open ; " ** the door 
M shut The same order of words, ^' open the book," 
" shut the door " might in Greek, without any violence, 
signify respectively, ^'open (particip.) is the book;'' 
'^shut (particip.) is the door." The English lan- 
guage thus often approaches to the Chine-se, a lan- 
guage which has no grammar strictly so called. Ii 
Uie Chinese language, the words appear in their 
crude or general forms^ without indications of case, 
tense, &c., and it is on the order of the wcnrds that 
the meaning of a sentence mainly depends*. 

* La langue Chinoise emploie tous lea mots dans P^tatod 
ik indiquent l'id6e qu'ils expriment, abstraction faite de tout 
rapport grammatical. Tons les mots Chinois^quoique enehaSnis 
dans une phrase, sont en statu obsoiMtOf et ressemblent pa^li 
aux radicaux de la langue Sanscrite.— Lettre d M. Abel Re- 
musat, sur le G^nie de la lan^e Chinoise, par M.G. De Hum- 
boldt, p. 16. See also p. 19, on the order of words in the 
Chinese. 
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As we know nothing of the language which the 
hieroglyphics represent, we do not know whether 
that language was rich in grammatical inflections, 
like the Sanscrit and the Greek, or whether it had 
few or none, like the £nglish and Chinese. If the 
language possessed numerous grammatical inflections, 
it is not easy to see how it could be represented with- 
out something equivalent to an alphabet, unless the 
mode of representation was exceedingly imperfect: 
if the language was poor in grammatical inflections, 
we have no difficulty in supposing that a mode of re- 
fMresenting ideas, partly pictorial, partly purely con- 
ventional, might be effected in a rough way without 
much trouble. In addition to the symbols which 
were purely pictorial, there would be others adopted 
to express words of relation, which would not, how- 
ever, represent single letters^ but entire words*. 
With this aid, combined with the order or arrange- 
ment of the symbols, which would be the governing 
principle of their connection and relation, we can con- 
ceive it not difficult to represent such a language as 
our own, for instance, by means of symbols, the same 
as or similar to those used in the hieroglyphic texts. 

We make these remarks to show that, it does not 
follow, because the hieroglyphic part of the Rosetta 
stone may not be phonetic, that it cannot therefore 
express, by means of signs pictorial and symbolical, 
what a spoken language expresses, that is, a series of 
consecutive ideas. 

The enchorial part of the Rosetta inscription 
consists of thirty-two lines, and there is little doubt 
that it is mainly alphabetic, perhaps in part syllabic. 
The reader who is curious as to the analysis of this 
language may consult an ingenious paper on the 
enchorial language of Egypt, in the third Number of 
the Dublin University Review. The writer of thiS' 
* Our & (and) may serve as oa exanu^le* 



i 
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article denies that either the hieroglyphic or enchcmal 
texts represent the Coptic language. " We believe," 
he says, '' that in the time of the Ptolemies, and 
long before it, two distinct languages were used in 
Egypt ; one of which we find in the first part of the 
Rosetta inscription, and wherever else hieroglyphics 
are used ; the other of which we find in the second 
part of the Rosetta inscription, and in the contracts 
on papyrus. These are not dialectic variations of a 
common language, like the Sahidic and Bashmuric 
varieties of the Coptic, but radically distinct, totally 
difiering in their grammatical construction. It is 
probable, indeed, that the enchorial borrowed a good 
deal from the hieroglyphic language, and it may 
have lent it some words in return. There were thus 
words which were common to both languages ; but 
we cannot infer from this that the languages were 
identical." 

We shall conclude these observations with one 
remark on the following passage from M. Cham- 
poUion's Prtlcis, p. 359 :— " It must then have become 
equally easy, convenient, and even natural, to repre- 
sent such or such a sound by the image of a physical 
object to which the sound to be represented had a 
closer relation than to any other in the spoken lan- 
guage ; and this object was attained, when' the 
Egyptian had conceived and ascertained the possi- 
bility of representing indirectly, or rather recalling the 
recollection of each sound of his language by the 
image of material objects, of which the oral sign or 
word which expressed them in the Egyptian lan- 
guage contained in thejirst line the sound which it 
was intended to represent.'' This hypothesis involves 
the fact of the sounds of words having been already 
analysed, and, when this was done, it was just as 
easy to make arbitrary alphabetic signs as to use 
pictures in the place oi ^cm\ ^tn.^ \svx^^\n. more 
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convenient. An alphabetic language is simply a 
representation by signs of the elementary sounds 
which enter into words, and this analysis of sounds 
seems to us to contain all the difficulty. When 
once a man had observed that the parts of all arti- 
culate sounds were resolvable, it was an easy step 
to discover that the number of signs required to re- 
present such sounds need not be many ; and it would 
be equally easy to make such signs. It is true 
that no language has any thing like a complete alpha- 
bet, except perhaps the Sanscrit ; the less merit and 
the less difficulty would there then be in constructing 
a rude alphabet, such for instance as that which we 
and most of the nations of Europe still use. The 
phonetic system of M. Champollion appears, accord- 
ing to him, on the oldest Egyptian monuments; and 
this system involves of necessity the notion of the 
resolution of the sounds of words into their elements. 
The real difficulty of alphabetical writing, then, was 
overcome at a very early date, if there is any truth 
in the antiquity and the extensive applicability of the 
phonetic system. 

Note, — ^The size of this volume does not allow us 
to enter further into this discussion, nor to make 
some remarks, as we had intended, on Klaproth's 
Examen Critique, already referred to, and Seyfiarth's 
Beytraege zur Kenntniss der Literatur, Kunst 
Mythologie, &c., des alten Aegypten,' (2, 3, 4, 5, hefl,) 
Leipzig, 1833. 
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OBKLISKS. 

hm of the obelisks of Luxor, described in voL i. p. 63, has 
leen brought to Paris since the publication of that volume. A 
hip* was constructed at Toulon expressly for the transport of 
be obelisk, and placed under the command of M. Verninac The 
liiection of the operations necessary for removing the obelisk was 
iven to M. Lebas,a pupil of the Polytechnic Sdiool,and a naval 
Dgineer. The vessel left Toulon in March, 1831, and arrived at 
juxot in the heat of the summer. 

The first operation of the French on their arrival was to clear the 
}wer part of the obelisks, which was buried to a considerable depth. 
)oth the obelisks are in a state of perfect preservation : the larger 
3 about 82 English feet high, and the other about 336 fbet shorter. 
To conceal this difference, the smaller obelisk had been placed on 
k higher pedestal than the other, and somewhat in advance of it. 
rhree vertical rows of hieroglyphics cover the faces of both obelisks : 
he middle row is cut nearly six inches deep ; the two others are 
carcely cut into the stone. *^ This difference in the sculpture 
'aries the reflection and the shadows." The pedestal which was 
mcovered by the French contains on the N. £. and S.W. &cety 
espectively, four cynocephali, which have on the chest the car- 
ouche that is considered to contain the name of Ramesses. 

It is, perhaps, correctly remarked by M. Delaborde, that the 
lifference in the size of the two obelisks may have arisen from 
he difficulty of finding two blocks of granite of the same dimen- 
lions without flaw. 

The smaller of the two obelisks was selected hy the French as 
3eing in a better state of preservation and also lighter than the 
)ther ; and yet the smaller is calculated by M. Lebas to weigh 
ibout 246 tons English. The obelisk was lowered by very simple 
neans, consisting of an anchor firmly fixed in the ground, a long 
3eam of wood, and a few ropes and pulleys. The whole obelisk 

* Brieit det Oj^eratiota rekOives au trantport (Tim de oes monumeus dans ia car 
yOak; In i la munce pudft'^ de P Instant, Ai 3 Ja^ 1838, ^or Bl« AtexandxA 
Pelaboiide. 
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temained suspended for two minutes, during the operation of 
lowering it, at an angle of 32 degrees*. It was taken down and 
safely conveyed to Paris, but it is not yet re-eiected. This operas 
tion, it is remarked, cannot be attended with any great difficulty, 
since M. de Montverrand, a French surchitect,has raised a granite 
column at St. Petersburg, which is a single block about 96 feet 
high, and weighs three times as much as the obelisk of Luxor. 



Mr. W. J. Bankes* obelisk, which was removed from PhilsB by 
Belzoni in 1819, (see vol. i. p. 305,) is now erected at Kingston 
Hall, Dorset. The material is a red Egyptian granite. The fol- 
low;^ng are the dimensions : — 

Ft. In. 
Height of the three plinths, in one block ...••••• 210 
, , lower member of the pedestal ••.••. 3 4 

, , upper ditto (the whole pedestal is one 

block) 2 5 

, , Shaft (in one block) 22 I4 

Total •••• 30 Si 

Lowest plinth (square) .•••.••••••.• 12 9 

Upper dittol 8 10^ 

Lower member of pedestal. ••...• 3 5^ 

Upper ditto ., k 3 1 

Bottom of shaft 2 2 

Top of ditto 1 5} 

This obelisk contains three Greek inscriptions on the pedestal: 
the first two inscriptions are only painted in red letters upon the 
surface ; the lowest is cut into the stonef • 



Greek Inscription found in front of the Great Sphinx, 

1. f«rii Ns^Afy Kkuviuf Kutvm^ "Ztfia^rot 

2. Ttp/ietvtxos aoTOKfiartu^ aya^og ^ifiMt Tfit 
. 3. otKdUfAtvns ffvv etvetffn oU tot^ytvfi9't9 uya- 

* See a view of the operfition of lowering the obelisk in Wilkinson*! Tom- 
grapky of Thebet, 1835. ^^ 

t ^ M. Cailliaud's copy of. the Greek inscription, and M. Letrowie'a re- 
marks on it, in his Recherches pour servir d, PHubuire de FEgypte pfiUJoM Ai 
JDomiaaiion des Orecs et dei R^VMwnitli.^, ^«ra,\^S3i^* . 
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8* AtyvTTH T»f T«u NfiA.0« M>^t«if ««'«(/|0^i- 
9« y«f MBT* ir«; B'Ut^ou^et fuvfutXXof ««'iX«t0- 

10. ri r*}; batatas afeifia^teuf V6U Btou ticl^t 

11. T6ts <Bfr« xatfAfis BevfttfUtf AtireireXtf 

12. Ttftf vrat^otMV^t VMS 9ru^€tfuft x»t T»it f* «tfr*f 

13. xmrayuwfMvoiffi r^^oy^fUftatTtufft xat xt- 

14. fA6y^afAftMVtu9t ^9i^t9tkr4eu xat ttva^ttfat 

15. trrfikm ki^tym «'«^« «f 

16. ati A^futj^u txrv* %*x%j^tt^i0fAivmf uyaf- 

1 7. MV T}}y «r^«f auT«u tvtfyt^taf 

18. f| «y ttntr? 

19. Ai^t/fTTffy x«X«««i ? 

20. ^u yet^ retf tra^tdv tetvrov ^»ftretf tn ^rtiXtt 

21. t^atfittvas Totf U^att y^etfufMt^tv ntttvi fiynfiu- 

22. nvtffiat iravTi tra^eiyivafiifof ya^ nfutv 

23. tig rev 90fi9v xai 9r^6ffxwmv»s t»v fiXuv 

24. Afifiei^^ifA t^otrrn* xeu arttrti^et rti t« rw trvfor 

25. /Kidwv fityecBuoTfiri xeu vvci^owia rt^^Buf 

26. Btfif»f*tfo$ Tf vrXiirrtis yf/xfA/A»u ita vo fifixos 

27. <rou yfUftfMTtt iffa/T»s 

ramlation of the Inscription to T. Claudius Balbillus, 

TO GOOD FORTUNE. 

' Since Nero Claudius Cscsar Augustus GermanicuS) Autocrat, 
) good deity of the world, in addition to all the favours he has 
ivm to Egypt, has demonstrated his care for the country most 
nifestly by sending to us Tiberius Claudius Balbillus as go- 
nor, and through his favours and acts of kindness abounding in 

good things, Egypt seeing the ^ifts of the Nile yearly in- 
ising now more (than ever) enjoys the proper rising of the 
ty (t. e. the river), It has been determined b^ the inhabitants 
;he village of Busiris in the nome of Letopolis, who live near 

Pyramids, and the local clerks or collectors, and the village 
lectors in it, to vote and dedicate a 8teli» of 8t9ne (15). 
'(20.) Preserves? his godlike favours on a stele living in sacred 
iracters to be remembered for ever, for having come to our 
ne, and having adored the Sun Armachis. inspector and sar- 
ur, and with the magnitude of the Pyramids and their surpas*- 
ness delighted^ &c." 
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The rest hardly makes any wbw in the present state of the in- 
scription. The inscription in its complete state contained thiitj- 
five or thirty-six lines, including the two words at the head. 

This inscription records the merits of Balhillus^ who, as we lean 
from Tacitus {Annal, xiii.22.) and Seneca {Nai. QaMs«/.iv.2.)jwas 
appointed governor of Egypt by Nero about a. d. 56. Seneca 
quotes him as an upright and learned man* (See also vol. L p. 264.) 

Though the inscription is now so damaged from L 15 to 1.19 
inclusive that the words cannot be restored, the meaning of thii 
part seems to be, that it was determined to setup the stele or stone 
slab with the inscription on it close by the Azmachis, which mat 
mean the great Sphmx, afterwards in this inscription called the 
Sun. It appears also that the inscription was in sacred charadeni 
no doubt to the same purport as this Greek inscription, whidi 
may be considered as a duplicate. 

The inscription of Balbillus, considering its importance, leqaim 
a few more remarks. It first appeared in the Quarterly Beview, as 
we have already stated, but not in a very correct form. M. Le- 
tronne, however, endeavoured to restore the deficient parts as well 
as he was able by means of this copy (see Joumai dea Saosau, 
1821) ; but having received a second and more accurate transcript 
from Colonel Leake, he undertook a new edition of the ioscriptioo, 
which appeared in his Recherches pour servir, &c p. 392. By the 
aid of Colonel Leake's copy he considers that he has completely 
restored the first twenty lines. That his restorations, in some caaei, 
are contrary to the real reading of the stone will appear by cooi- 
paring his inscription with our copy, which contains every letter 
that is now legible. Our copy was made about three years ago; 
Colonel Leake's was made much earlier, which circumstance will 
account for some few letters appearing in his copy which ws eould 
not see. The stone, in several places, is evidently undergoing dis- 
integration. To the end of line 17, inclusive, we have g^ven on^tbe 
wariations between M. Letronne*s text and ours ; from line 1^ in- 
clusive, we have given M. Letronne's text entire. 

M. Letronne's Texte resHtuS* 

1 (Ni^y)« 

3. ••« ...• lu^ytmrtf (amisprint) 

5 (l1ri/l«)^^iV ..» 

6 •••■•••# (rai) r»0Tdv (x») 

7m * irknfM^9ttrm irm^if (4) 

6 •..••• tvrttt^fMfas 

10. (#>... 
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11« ... •• A9rr«(«'«Xii) 

12 • . . . • (tv »)tfr(^if) 

13. xmretyuv«fMV9tt « • ^ 

14. ^^(lf^lr)«0'^«i »(ai ai)«^uvKt 

1& «^ omitted 

16. . • . . m^futx** ** f*»* ii'xt;^a#«(7/c)iy[*;y] «... 
17 «y «'})» (fv^)«f «vr0(t/f i3i/i^yt^iKy, 

18. 1^ M^ i«(^i'iiay Nc^wvflf »«i n|y ff*^)*; 0X>}y t(}}v) 

19. Ai)«w«y »aX«x«(^«^i«» «rarrff yim^tfvfft, ^yfubvi) 
SiO. ^I< )ra^ T«; i^t^Wf »vrt{v i«'i)ra(ic;) if) miA.fi (^f3n} 

21. X*y*iM»f «W ii^Mf y^mftftm^n, mwn /tffifM 

22. vlMrl(iu irmPTt), Tlet^»y%v«fuf9t y»^ hfutl^v f^iwurat'] 

23. f« r«v vi^V) »«i 9'^M'Mmirs; r«v f^Xi«y (rwy «*) 

24. «» nfMf urtrrm luu fatrti^M r[if r]i tamt vi^^m^) 

25. i(Mi#)y f»t(^y»k) ttsntrt tuu &vt^u7f nfpStiif (««f wf) 

26. • (»ij|r)«^»«r (rnt 4r)Xiimff 

Tile copf which we have made of this inscription was made before 
we had seen. either the Quarterly Hwiewor M. Letronne's restored 
eop]r> and may therefore be taken as an independent transcript. 
It wUl appear, from comparing our fac- simile with M.Letronne'8 text, 
that in some cases he has made restorations, as if there were la- 
cunae in certain parts of the stone, where, in fact, there are no lacunae ; 
and he has made additions where the space on the stone clearly 
ailowa none* For instance, after «v«tXii, {i. 20,) there is no room 
ton )ili», which M. Letronne has inserted ; besides, the first letter 
of the nert line is ^, not X. After hfMHy 1. 22, he has inserted 
p»nTMrmtf which injures the sense, and , is aHoffether inadmissible. 
There is no hiatus between iifun and !« . In the case of wrt^ou^te^, 
If. Letronne conjectured, though he <hd not adopt, the true read- 
ing. His text also contains a few letters which we cannot now 
8atisfiu:torily make out, and does not contain some which appeared 
Id us a finr years ago to be perfectly legible. As to the restoration 
of those parts where the writing is now entirely effaced, though we 
admit that they are ingenious, thore is no reason for supposing that 
they reprasent the antient text. 
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APPENDIX. 981' 

»ther inscription fbnnd near the same spot, and now in the 
im, is as follows : — 

L S Avrtttufcu 
xeu Oufi^ou Tw 

fiyt » ■ votTos iX 
TiTiCMtf t^nrr^etmyatff 
r«s A»vxKfuw O^f AJUayv 
ffr^xTuyotftrot t«v 9» 

xetrt^rtinv rtt vr 
Xn tvraya^M 

Translation. 
TO GOOD FORTUNE. 

the sixth year of Antoninus and Verus, the sovereign auto- 
Havius "ntianus being governor, and Lucceius Ofellianus 
inder-in-cbief, and Theon being general of the nomet he 
d the walls with good intent. Fadion Id." 



\e walls here alluded to were uncovered by Caviglia, and 
r to have been intended to inclose the Sphinx. The edifices 
ch the inscriptions appeared were on two elevated platforms, 
i outside of the altar, and directly in front of the animal, 
ible by two flights of steps. The wall was of brick, but 
>n the interior side with stone. Mr. 9alt supposes that, from 
mmanding position of the two edifices above mentioned, 
rere intended as stations for the Roman emperors or the 
s to view the solemn rites performed in the temple and at 
\ai in front of the Sphinx." — QuarUrly Review^ vpl. xix. 

I inscription belongs to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, often 
Antoninus, and his colleague L. Verus. The joint reign 
A«i>. 161. Verus died in 169. 



*ek Papyrus of Mr, Grey ^ from the Original in the 
British museum, 

numerals indicate the lines which correspond to those of 
j;inal. 

rty^Upn trtny^et^ug Atyuvrtat <ri^i nx^ttv f» Stn ytwfiiyns 
V0M a&vfi4 f*ir» r« nmtk t%U Xi^m x««»«^**^ 
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7, Tfif Ttftfif rw fifM9«vs vw T(tT«u rm Xtyumt wv xufitwv 

9. If TMf fiu/*v«*u»ts «fMuts iuu r§» nfu^Mt 'fit r^trtu Tatrtu^un 

10. tuu TM* «XX*rv MV r« twfJuuTit I ftM^if eWTwrt 9Uf 

1 1 . Tt»v»tf x»t 9ravrv9 x*^*Xf^^^* n;(;S^mv»9i00 ^iw tukmi; 

12. xm ir»rrm a^0tn0tt n^^fun^ttf 0f$*m$ tnrifu^mt 

13. yi;^S/K«ryS0i; m^etvrvf m^^infif Zf^HH §fuu»t 

14. •9»^99i^tt ct^w «f*Mi$ 0irorwt ;^««'i»j(^«wrMf m^tfmrtts 

15. ^vyku^of , , a^vv tifi^kXM orMTJ «f«v /^nr^ 0$9itonfis 

16. T*fi fUtTi^»v r«v aBiX^i r«n> ai/r«9 ;(^«»;^tfr«#v r« ni^u^v 

17. r«v vr^6U^nfU9W r^nrw fu^tut ^An'iv^yutv xm xm^vrutn xm 

18. rwv «XX^ a«rt)0T« §utTm iv 9W< Xf ■ oSt^ fori fia^iXwf 

19. mtn6^uu %i$ vrX.n^ii0tf rw r^irayxm v§v nfAwwg x$t^%im 

20. iMM TMy etXXtn nx^mt iv St^ ^mrutnifHi riiy n»y«if jmm 

21. iTMyrMV xm nfit^wt xtt^Mt* Mrt^aXK»rr»if fui tv TMg 

22. mnxtntridf yaXttxr*^*^ *m r&rw oftnrt »«X«tyuM 

23. (p^ixaytif rt/v ratv tv mtrm »lit#«n> m^ mt iTt^XXu 

24. vm Mfrm tMttri r« i»/u^i> nmM/eity MWA^i r« ur^v 

25. xm %x^ mtrai¥ vrm^it 06V n|y rtun* XMi/Stv r«i iQ/xaX* 

26. fTfgi ovTAry «T« r«}; nfu^ov ta* It ri# r«< i«riXSi|i 

27. fri^i «vrMi air^^nt^m «vr«y mv If ^it iiffvmfrAf^ 
26* Air«#rM#M fvavA^wdv 1 9«^«i/fi» M^«f • pafitrts 9rmfm Tan 

29. u^iutv r«v »/M9^»0n^fi^ x§u *rm$ ntntun Smw ^mm 

30. yfxfos ftet^rvftf t^nvt (pav^uuf irMrtofT^ irmrivmixm 

31. 4ri<n«^fr«;^^«Tfif «^«tf 0i«;^«^yiiv MnvfMf nttxftnt 

32. ^^nxi'V^ttf T0r»ns ^t^os ir«^rtf mwakXttvMV ^fuvtt 

33. vrtrifAtfrwrt irtTtvmfcts x^rttifus c/MM^vrMf 

34. ira«*f/cM# »f^ot xi^wtfvrat tt^*m*t (3tiwiir««f 

35. futnns /At^rt«s xfTtfMtxt ttmyiviVf 9ftr§^uit (ptfii«t vfrnntt^ 

36. avrty^afev ieretfMt<r«t trout Xt X'**X^ *'' '**' ^'" ** ^*^ ^ 
v^u9rt^»9 tp tis XufftfMtx*9 xirtP xara Itmyfu^w ti^xXtnrmUa 
xxt ^Atmf rf Xa^yMi i^ niv u*»y^ itr«Xtf*m»f avrty^ «f«f at^ 
X«»X**^i ' ^ '''^'^ Xtf^fM^ivary h eturw X*^i** '^^^ MifMMif 
vtx^vv tv ^tffxfiavvaw iv ratf fHfiwftutt ntt Xtfivnf 

ms 9f%^t6 ra^oii uvfi nt iratcuvrm XuTiv^ym$ m ui9nf*T* 
vu^a ofvw^^iag rev at^av ;^aX»«t; ^y r- rr 

kufftfiMx wyj , 

Notes. 

5. It is not certain that the woid is tumn^mf aa Dr* Taasg 
reads it; he transValea it ^<\\n^^»^^ '^xsSl Voii^ -MK^d it havdly t 
possible Greek ^roxd, en!^ cw^^ wa^'i\d««k^^d^'niiws«fl|,'^^ 
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re. It seems more like i «'iri#«<f (^tirtm^m) < bnl this would give 

satisfactory meaning. 

— Dr. Young re&As f/uymg fukix(ift» bnt this is eertainly a mis- 

B, All that is distinctly visible is /At and xi"'* ^'^^ ^^e papyrus 

re is slightly divided by a rent, which just leaves space enough 

make up the word f*iXayxfff hut not /uyag and fAtki^^* ^u 

ifirmation of f*tk»yx(»iff it may be observed that the papyrus of 

lastasy has (AiXMyx^s in line 6. 

S. Young reads nilU»m^» m^finwtf and translates '^ has ceded 

luntarily/' But the words are fivh»tiraf f*iy the last part of 

\9xnffas being obscure} hut no letters follow fAt, This part is 

ry doubtful. 

16. Dr. Young reads x^^X^"** which he interprets '^ dressers/' 

d derives from a Coptic word, dckolk, to *' dress," ''to put on." 

lere is little doubt that the word is ;^«»;^vrMr. 

27. aiTtfrrsf^w clearly. Dr. Young has v^rs^m^m. 

The Registry is obscure. Some words are made out by a oompa- 

OQ with the Greek enrolment or register which is under the en- 

orial text, though this register is on the whole less legible thaA 

at attached to the Greek copy of the deed* 

The enchorial text of this deed was eopied by Dr. Young, whose 

inscript is now in the British Museum. On this transcript he 

A also made a fac-simile of the Greek enrolment, which, in the 

ginal document, appears beneath the enchorial text. 

^•vf Xf x^** X^ TtrkxTfi %9ei rm f» %i§f9r«Xu . . • • r^wtZ»9 

iif Xv0i/utxH MM^rnf ty*v»Xt«tf Mmru ^ny^et^v et^xXuvtaiw xas 
ni«s rtXuuitv i^ nt viroyfa^pt 9rr«XtfAtu«f avrtyftttpav «g«f mmo X**^ 
Tfit «" : rant XoyutfAtuttv dt* awn X*i" ^""^ xufMftn ftic^»f9 
r»if fiifAwnuit tnt Xt^imt rat^ttt 



From Dr. Hogg's Papyrus, (See p. 281, vol. ii.) 

Variations. 
^«V«# tf GsGrabe. 

. U^t^ivxh rw Aatoit. 1 . 

iiV«»«t;r«y Kvgit v^s %iuu6fvfn$ fMi^ rns om. G« 

^dXj9tS» 

. i» Vfoffti^ou fdu TO KfnfAo, /Mv V^tX'^ti' j2.r0vG. iu^rvir»t 

«t i(pS'»X/ut«i /Mu fhirm^af w^vrnre^ \ G., fuv in marg. 

. ihdxtfAOffas rvv »«^^«(v) fMV »«) XitifHi'^m 3, xai om. G. 
• vvKvit* 
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suit «r»}ji0tif, 

7mi ^ raXcvSii r« ^imfinfiMrm ftsv, 9aXAttbZ0t G. 

6. i>^ l»ix^alQK, irt ti^ntuwrat fMu ^%os I 6. lirnMu^of G., 

xXTffM T« «Zt 0«» l/iM4y JUKI i<V«»«i/r«y r*^y u0nMuff% in marg. 

IXtriJ^tpretg W) ri* 

8. ^tfX«^0y /Ml vt »«^y tf^aA^tr • 

9. ^ir« *^6ft*^«v it^^Sf rm rdXatirtt^timrmf 9. ori/SM'f G. marg. 

10. T« rrio^ abrSiw rvM»AiM'«y, 

1 1. U/3«XX«»rtf /Ml ywi iri^iix^KAMrAv ^1, 

rohf o^uXftovf alfrSv thvrt ix»kifai Iv 

12. virifitcXiv fit is %l Xuiv tr«ifi6s tig Bfi^ttv, 12. vriktt^ 6. 

13. ava^rtth "Kvftt, ir^iffia^tv aureus jmk}. v<r#* 13. virtfr«fXir«»6* 

^«r0 7ff# iutfii^ifw atfTWf if r^ ^m^ mvrSf, ««*« Ix^t*** ^^^' 

G. Ki^ii, «*• iAr 
9^*w i&«^ >«• G> 
15. ««} ri^y MK^vfifiitatp f4v l/Mr>jmrinrM h ya^ 15. Ivkwh G. 

l;^0^r«0'^}}0'«y vaIv ««} «^?»«y ri^ jKArAXMirtf Cf/«fy Q* 

IG. fyw $i ly ^tttuoffuv^ i^^nff^fiett tif vr^dfi^f 16* 

Note) verse 13. jv^eu rm ^v^nif ft^v i^i ii^tfitue 

ftfA^etiet ffcVf a^if &c. Grabe. 
In the origiual the accents are sometimes markedj but Ta(0 
generally omittedi 
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A. 

AfiDALLATiP^ an Arab physiciati, wrote on Eg^t in 12th century, 
spent some time in Egypt, i. 47 ; translation of his work by 
De Sacy quoted concerning Memphis, i. 33; Arabs traded 
in mummies in time of, ii. 143 ; his account of a child found 
preserved in honey, ii. 144; his veracity proved by modern 
travellers, ii. 165; went short way into the gf'eat pyramid, 
ii. 227. 

Abousambul. (5f« Ipsarabul.) 

Abousir, tombs or catacombs of, dsscribed; well knovirn to Ab- 
dallatif in 12th century; visited by P. Lucas, ii. 164, 165. 

Adytum {see Holy Recess), no apartment at Luxor corresponding 
exactly to an, i. 85 ; entrance of, in shorter side or end, F. 
88 ; roof of, at Carnak, painted with cluster^ of gilt stars on 
blue ground, i. 92 ; at Ipsambol, contains sitting statne cot 
in the rock, i. 135 ; placed in most retired part, nea^ extre- 
mity of building, with single entrance and thick walls, i. 142; 
at Derri, contains on its walls procession of the holy ship, l. 
136, 137 ; same at Essaboua, i. 143; at Mount Barkal, c6tt- 
tains sculptures of Isis andAnfimoii,!. 162; statne of Ptolemy 
V. decreed by tbe priests to be put in every, ii. 343 ; names of 
Philip, Alexander, and Berenice in hieroglyphics in Adytum 
at Carnak, i. 94. (See Ceiling.) 

Agatharchides, a Greek writer in time of Ptolemy Philometor, 
fragment of, on the Red Sea, i. 12; his description of antient 
mode of working gold mines in Egypt, ii. 32l ; Diodorus 
and Plinv derived their accounts from his work, ii. 323. 

Ainschems (fountain of the sun), name of Heliopolis, i. 47. 

Alabaster quarries, site of, discovered by Messrs. Burton and Wil- 
kinson, ii. 330. 

Alexander, caused new order of things' in Egyi^t, i. 34\ ^(^ttmi- 

7. 
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painting common about the epoch of, ii. 79 ; name of, in 
hieroglyphics) at Luxor, i. 87 ; occurs twice at Camak, i. 
65 ; facts of the funeral of; his body conveyed from Babylon 
to Egypt in splendid car, described by Diodorus ; magni* 
ficent temenos erected for it by Ptolemy at Alexandria; re- 
maining therein time of Strabo ; visited by Augustus, ii, 136, 
138 ; tradition of his tomb at Alexandria in time of French 
occupation of Egypty }i. 139 ; testimony of Leo Africanus 
concerning it, ii. 140. 

Alexandria, once contained many objects of curiosity, i. 37; is 
the remains of a Greek city mingled with Mohammedan 
buildings ; is within the physical boundaries of the Libyan 
desert; Pompey's Pillar; catacombs; obelisks; desolate 
aspect of, i. 42; view of catacombs of, by Luigi Mayer, i. 
203. 

Alphabet, phonetic, discussion concerning ChampolIion*s, as sup- 
ported by the passage of Clemens, ii. 364 to 366 ; definition 
of alphabetic language, ii. 372 ; passage from Plutarch, 
stating first letter was represented by an Ibis, ii. 366, 367. 

Altar, description of, before figure in Museum, ii. 41 ; description 
of one at Mount Baskal, i. 161 ; description of specimens in 
Museum of what are called altars ; have a striking resem- 
blance to the canopus ; supposed to represent persons in at- 
titudes of penance, ii. 27 ; description of block of red granite 
with beautifully polished sculptures, improperly called an, ii. 
34 ; was brought from Carnaik by Belzoni, ii. 36. 

Amasis, King, large monolith conveyed by, from Elephantine to 
Sais, i. 32. 

Amenoph IIL, portrait of, ii. 80; name of, on seated colossus at 
Thebes, and in Museum, ii. 81. 

Amenophis, same* as Greek Memnon, i. 31. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, quoted concerning Thebes, i. 33. 

Ammon (tee Oracle, Ram, Deity), considered by Greek writers as 
Jupiter of Egypt; cause assigned by Herodotus for having 
ram's head, ii. 295 ; the god of Thebes, same as Zeus and 
Jupiter; great temple of, at Thebes, was that of Carnak, i. 
95; represented with ram*s head, seated in holy ship at 
Carnak, i. 219; females devoted to service of, ii. 87; 
horned serpents sacred to, ii. 315 ; sculptured figure of, at 
Naga, with two lion-heads, rams' horns, and four arms; the 
only instance in Egypt of the Indian combinations, i. 171 ; 
symbolical form of, traced in remotest Nubian monuments; 
description of temple of, at Naga, i. 169 ; figures of, at tem- 
ple of Soleb, in Upper Nubia, i. 153; in Adytum, of Mount 
B$urkal,l.l62. 
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Ammmiitii worship^ origin of, in Ethiopia, i. 172; that carried 
from Meroe down the Nile was simpler and purer than the 
monstrous combinations that arose bplow Syene -, symbol of 
Ammon with ram's head^ and procession of sacred ship, re- 
peated on monuments throughout Nubia and Egypt, is evi- 
dence of same form of religion extending along the Nile, i. 176. 

Ammonium, the antient,the original seat of the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, i. 173. 

Anatomy, unknown to Egyptian artists ; equally unknown to the 
Oreeks; they were not accustomed to aissect in time of 
Galen, ii. 2 ; marble statue in tomb at Thebes, with veins 
strongly marked ; a statue having leg-bones strongly marked, 
ii. 5. 

Animals, executed by Egypian artists better than men; more 
freedom exhibited than in deified human form, ii. 8. 

Animals, sacred, all. said to have been represented in tomb of 
Osymandyas ; detailed description of all those on monuments 
in Museum, ii. 288, et seq.; remark upon extent and difficulty 
of an examination of the origin of animal worship in Egypt, 
ii. 286, et seq. ; no satisfactory explanation obtainable ; all 
embalmed probably sacred ; all sacred, were not embalmed ; 
some embalmed, are not found on monuments ; bull and 
cow, representing Osiris and Isis, were universally venerated ; 
goa^ ram, crocodile, and others, were local deities ; each 
Nome had its inferior deities besides the ones superior and 
universal, ii. 289 ; Greek mythology similar to Egyptian in 
symbolical use of animals as representatives of deity, ii.310; 
curious account of, in India, ii. 291 } man intentionally killing 
one was put to death, ii. 300. 

Anklets on female figures^ in painting, ii. 86. 

Antinoe, built by Adrian ; ruins of, show magnificence of design, 
i. 37. 

' Antinous, description of two statues at Rome, said to be of^ it* 24 ; 
temples and medals in honour of, ii. 25, 

Apis. (SmBuU.) 

■ Apollo, Pythian, curious statue of, described by Diodorus> i. 380. 

Apostles, figures of the, in Egyptian temples, i. 38. 

Arabat, the antient Abydos ; hieroglyphic inscription discovered 
at, called Genealogical Table of Abydos, i. 57, 58. 

Arabia Petrsa, deserts of, contain remains of Egyptian buildings, 
i. 129. 

Arch, Belzoni contends it was known to antient Egyptians ; his 
instance of true brick arches, in the tombs oi Gournou, i. 
207, 208 ; supposed not to have been used by the Greeks 
till after Alexander; instances oi cYnM\V^axcV«&^Nt^^>^ 
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kfiy-stone, at Mypenae ; in roof of ezcayations of Beai Hassan, 
aod in rock>hewo temples of India, L 209 ; found regularly 
constructed with key-stone in Ethiopia, at pyramid of Assour 
and Jebel Barkal, i. 210; difficult to form satisfactory con- 
clusion concerning knowledge of, in India, i. 207 ; form of, 
well known to Hindoos; example in excavation of Salsette; 
not employed in India for bridges, I 204; instances of, with 
key-stone, in Nubian pyramids ; early knowledge of scientific 
construction of, ii. 251; reference to Mr. Wilkinson's woric 
for evidence of antiquity of, ii. 252. 

Architecture, Egyptian, origin of, to be sought for in excavations 
of solid rock ; two original types of^ the pyramid and exca- 
vation, i. 202 ; three great epochs in history of, i. 130 ; un- 
broken chain of similar forms of^ characterise 4l buildings of 
Nile valley, i. 156 ; moquments of Egypt ought to be viewed 
in connection with localities of the country ; want of taste 
in modern appropriation of, i. 149, 150; n^any p^onuments 
of Grecian, erected in Egypt by Ptolemies and Cssars, i. 
37 ; Egyptians fastened stones in building with copper and 
pins of sycamore, i. 365, 366. 

Architecture, Indian, no evidence at all of its origin in rock exca- 
vations, i. 202 ; quite impossible to come to any safe con- 
clusion concerning, from drawings made only for picturesque 
effect, i. 204. {See India.) 

Architecture, Greek, resemblance of, to Egyptian, }. 108 ; exist- 
ence of, in Ethiopia, during and after doqfiin ion of Piotemies, 
accounted for, i. 175; opinion of Gau coricerujng intermix- 
ture of, with Egyptian; this combination distinctly visible 
in several monuments of Philae ; only two or three fisting 
buildings in Egypt, in pure Greek style, i. 147, 148; Egyp- 
tians copied nature in their architectural art, i, 106, 

Archives, written, of the priests in temples of Thebes, ). 23. 

Arms, of antient Egyptian statutes, hang straight down, iit20; 
of standing colossi^ sometimes crossed on breast, i. 273 ; of 
mummies, no invariable rule fur position of; found differ- 
ently placed, ii. 113 ; of male mummies, cros^^d on breast; 
of female, extending at sides, ii. 99. 

Arms (of war), difference between Egyptian and those of the 
enemy, represented on temple of Luxor, i. 388; i^nd on 
other buildings, i. 392. 

Arrow-headed characters of Persepolis found in the Delta, i. 34. 

Arsinoe, Egyptian painting of, having likeness to her medal, ii. 89. 

ArtS; nearly all we know of Egyptian, oiving to religious senti- 
ment of Egyptians in preserving their dead, ii. 96 ; resem- 
blance of Qrec\auaAdlSi^^\\ai'&)>iTi^«Q\^^^^^ Hindoo and 
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Egjrptian, neither was borrowed of the other, i. 202 ; greatest 
works of Egyptian, probably belong to epoch of Sesostris, 
1500 B.C. i. 31 ; of Bgypt, in reign of Solomon, at least 
equal to those of Tyre, i. 21 ; many represented on antient 
paintings, ii. 336 ; monuments of Egyptian, adorned antient 
Rome and Constantinople; several capitals 6f Europe eii« 
riched with spoils of; temple at Bebek el Hadjar, one of 
the most wonderful works of, i. 43 ; Egypt, possessing abun- 
dant and durable materials for writing, must have made 
considerable progress in, ii. 261 ; remarks on extent of the 
inquiry concerning Egyptian ; working of metals and manu- 
facture of glass indicate high state of all the useful ; remarks 
on the colouring materials of paintings; oxides of metals 
and art of gilding were well known, ii. 320, 321 ; disposition 
and execution of great battle-scene on Propylon at Luxor^ 
i. 385 ; high state of, in Bgypt, indicated by oeautiful models 
of ornamented chairs and couches, ii. 65 ; and by beautiful 
dress of a female figure in a painting, ii. 86 ; impossible to 
separate Grecian, from associations with Egypt, i. 373 
{gee Samos); progress of architecture in Nubia, i. 141, 
142; Indian and Egyptian, similar in excessive minuteness 
of detail, and profusion of ornament, i, 384; oldest age of, 
easily distinguished from that of the Ptolemaic and Roman, 
i. 397. 

Artists, Egyptian, probably employed by Solomon, i. 21 ; Greek, 
enabled by gymnastic exercises to study development of 
muscles, ii. 4. 

Ashmounein, Hermopolis the Great, portico of, described, an 
architrave of one stone 26 1 feet in length, i. 55. 

Ass, representation of, carrying flax ; appears often in Egyptian 
paintings, ii. 195 ; embalmed bead of, never found in 
tombs, ii. 166. 

Assouan, the ancient Syene, cataracts or rapids of, i. 6. 

Assur, description of pyramids of, ii. 248 to 251. 

Assyrian monarchs, their terrible devastations of Egypt described 
by the Hebrew prophets, i. 40. 

Astronomy, no evidence of any progress in, among antient 
Egyptians ; remarks on this subject, ii. 340, 341. 

Athletic sports of antient Bgypt, representations of, ii. 4. 

Augustus, built at Rome temple to Serapis and Isis, ii. 24 ; his 
visit to the body of Alexander, ii. 138. 

Avenues, of Sphinxes, leading to temples of Camak and Luxoffi 
i, 2)4. (<See Sphinxes.) 

z a 
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BabyloD, tenple of Beltis at, a pyramidal building, ii. ^55 ; town 
ofj iQ |£gyp^ was built by B^byloqians, \» 49 ; in time of 
Strabo, was a Roman military station, i. 51, 

Bacchic rites. (Set Orphic) 

Bahr Youssouf, Joseph's Canal, despription of^ i. 7, 53 ; thirty 
miles long | reference to Herodotvs, Strabp, and fitter, |. 54. 

Bardaque. (£ee QuoUeh.) 

Barley, represented in a painting, ii. 67, 

Bats, flock of, in tomb of Thebes, put out candles of explorers, 
ii. 1^8 ; passage in Belzoni's great tomb choked up with 
dung uf, ii. 172. 

Battle-scenes, description of, admirably pictured on temple of 
Luxor, IdOO figures, i. 385 to 389 ; siroiltr pQ other build- 
ings, i. 390 ; pictures representiug wars with Asiatic tribes 
are common, \, 392 ; at Ipsambul, similt^r to those at Thebes, 
i. 399; detailed description of sea-fight, represented at 
Mediuet Abou ; is one of the most curious of historical 
sculptures; represents a fight with an Indisin race, i. 390 
to 392. 

Bauer, Mr., his microscopic observations on mummy-clotb, proving 
it to be always linen, ii, 188, 

Beard, natural, of Egyptians, was shaved close ; rectangular figure 
of, attached to the chin, was artificial ; the symbol of man- 
hood, ii. 81 ; whether this was worp, or only placed oo 
statues to indicate the sex ; appears to be attached to the 
chin by bands, of a piece with liead-dressj ii. 82 ; supposed 
by Belzqni to be an artificial covering for the beard, Mf^\ch 
was worn in this case; like hair in the pigtail, i. 253, 288; 
appropriate to clothed figures; synabol of manhood; and of 
sun in summer solstice; found only on statues appropriated 
to those, of Osiris and Horus ; the four forms in which 
Osiris appears with it, i. 254, 255 ; indications on head in 
Museum of genuine beard; very unusual in Egyptian 
statues, i. 287 ; curved 9t eqd, often occurs in paintings and 
on mummy-cases, ii. 153; four Jews represented with 
long, ii. 174. 

Beasts, few figures of, seen by Belzoni in Egypt, i. 75. 

Beauty, want of, among antient EgyptianSt alleged by Winkel- 
mann as cause of their sti^and ugly sculptures; great diver- 
sity of opinion about, ii. 1, 2. 

Bebek el Hadjar, or Beibeth, ruins of magnificent teinple at; is 
the Atarbechis of Herodotus, and Aphroditopolis of Strabo, I 
43,44. - 
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eibeth. (See Bebek.) 

elzoni, a careful oberver, ii. 47 ; his account of his optrationi 
in Egypt is a most valuable supplement to previous de^ 
criptions, i. 2; passages in his work difficult tocoqiprebend, 
i. 3 ; his description of temple of Ipsambul, i. 131 ; of tem- 
ple of Bdfou, i. 74; of an extraonlinary inundation of tb« 
Nile, i. 13. 

eni Hassan> grottoes of, painted walls and hieroglyphic tablets, 
i. 56. 

Berenice, Panchrysos, a town near the gold mines, i. 12. 

iban El Molouk. (5ee Tombs.) 

iiers, representation of mummies borne on ; horses never em- 
ployed in drawing, ii. 156, 157. 

lirds, represented in a spirited manner, ii. 8 ', embalmed in jars 
in tombs of Abousir, ii. 164 ; found often with feathers on, 
ii. 165. 

lirket el Keroun, the antient Moeris, great natural lake, i. 7 ; 
its water saltish, i. 53. 

•lack men appear sometimes in paintings, ii. 46. 

loats, Egyptian, very interesting paintings of, in Rosellini ; pro- 
pelled by oars and sails ; description by Herodotus of their 
construction ; painted several colours j mode of fixing the 
rudder, ii. 90, 91; description of the mast; ss^ls divided 
into small squares, coloured red, white, blue; representa- 
tion of, in Museum, ii. 92, 93 ; two immense, sculptured 
at Carnak, 45 and 51 feet long, i. 90; of cedar wood, 
dedicated by Sesostris to Ammon, 420 feet long, gilt and 
silver, i. 95. 

loatmen, a distinct set of people ; a superstitious race ; piety 
and fears of, were probably the origin of the religious edifices 
on the islands of Philae and Elephantine ; pay adoration, to 
temples as they pass along the Nile; formed distinct caste 
\n antient Egypt, i. 145 ; represented fighting, when boats 
have run foul of each other, ii. 93. 

k)hlen. Professor, his work on antient Indi{^ i. 3. 

looks, Egyptian, a number of, represented in tomb of Osy- 
mandyas, i. 240 ; are all lost (if ever there were any), ii. 
318. 

^werbank, Mr., remarks of, on mummy-cloth, ii. 190, 191. 

bracelets, blue and red, on a male figure in a painting) ii. 65 ; 
on arms and wrists of mumniies, ii, 120 ; pair on each arm 
of wife of Ramses, ii. 85. 

3rj|in, in some recently examined mummies, found carefully ex- 
tracted ; interior of skull being uninjured ; in other instances 
4Dund remaining ; d§»criptiQn of its i^p|[WAC%UG«^ \k«. \0^ s 
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wheu extracled, an aromatic powder found in the tkaW, iii 
lOf (See Mummies.) 

Brass, vessels of, bought of Arabs by Belzoni ; specimens of, ia 
Egyptian Museum at Paris, ii. 324. 

Breast-plate, description of a silver, found on a mummy, ii. 328. 

Breccia, quarries of, in many parts of Bgypt, ii. 332 ; green, sel- 
dom used by the Egyptians ; very difficult to work ; beautiful 
sarcophagus in Museum made of, ii. 135 ; remarkable speci- 
men, in the Museum Memnon, i. 275. 

Bricks, uhburnt,mode peculiar to Egypt, of building enormously 
strong walls with, i. 207; burnt, ruins of an extensive 
palace made of, at Barkal, i. 162. 

Bridge, antient Indian, constructed with upright granite columns 
without arches, i. 205. 

Bronze figures, whether of pure Egyptian art, ii. 323. 

Bubastis, description of, by Herodotus, i. 46. 

Bull, Apis, the great visible deity of Memphis ; the bull Mnevis of 
Heliopojis; the bullOnouphisofHermonthis,ii. 289; antiquity 
of bull-worship in Egypt is shown by golden calf of Israelites; 
Jeroboam's calf at Bethel; description of the requisite per- 
sonal marks of Apis ; his sacred residence ; resemblance to 
the sacred bull of India; exact similarity in omen of eatibg 
grass from the hand, ii. 290 ; no ox or calf was killed before 
the priests found it had no mark of Apis ; a single black hair 
made slaughter unlawful, ii. 291 ; all the inhabitants of 
Egypt slaughtered bulls and bullocks not having the marks 
of Apis, ii. 292; many beautiful still in Egypt; was indige- 
nous in Hlgypt ; two varieties, the humped and long-homed 
drawing of one resembling the short-horned breed; was a 
sacred animal, ii. 288 ; Osiris was venerated under form of a; 
received universal adoration in Egypt, ii. 289 ; plate in Rosei- 
lini representing the slaughterofthe bull in Egypt; description 
by Herodotus of the mode of sacrificing a ; remark on rejecting 
the head, ii. 293 ; those only with certain marks worthy to re- 
present Osiris; was only the type of deity, ii. 294; Osiris 
sometimes represented with horns of a ; bull-fights in use in 
Egypt with men ; bulls were matched to fight in time of 
Strabo, ii. 295 ; inconsistently subjected to hard labour in 
Egypt and in India ; remarks on this fact, ii. 294 ; object of 
worship in India ; account of reverence in India of tame, ii. 
292 ; walls of pagoda of Tanjore decorated with; sacred to 
the divinity there, i. 188 ; carcase of a, embalmed with aspbal- 
tum, found in great tomb at Thebes, ii. 172 ; description ofa 
Brahmin bull in one of Rosellini's plates from a Theban tomb; 
' resembles thai \n \.Yv« lioxt^oTv 7«Qc\Q^^:x\^vt^^«^ ii, 293. 
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Biirial grouodf . (^See Tombs.) 

Burton, Mr. James, his Excerpta Hieroglyphica, i.297; drawings 
of. hieroglyphics on obelisks, i. 313; lithographed at Cairo, 
i. 4 ; iroQ miaes at Hamamy discovered by, i. 12. 

Byblos, Egyptian name of Papyrus, which see; description of, by 
Herodotus; a town iu tne Delta called; /S^/SX^fir, book, a 
word of Egyptian origin, ii. 262. 

Byssus, fivffiSf Elis, said by Pausanias to have been well adapted 
for growing it ; of Elis, was fine as that of Hebrews ; of l^gy pt^ 
was manufactured into head-dresses and cloth by the women 
of PatrsB, ii. 187 ; Rosellini's argument to prove it to be cot- 
too, refuted, ii. 182 to 193; statement of the words used in 
the Hebrew scriptures and septuagint, translated itHfn, ii. 
182> 183 ; not used by Herodotus (or Jine linen, ii. 1^5. 

C. 

Cssarbn, son of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra, portrait of, ii. 89. 

Cairo, modem, or Kahira, built by Arabs, i. 49. 

Calendar, gUded circular, description of, on ceiling of tomb of 
Osymandyas; stolen by Cambyses, i. 241. 

Calico printiQg, probably known to antient Egyptians, ij. 86 ; cu- 
rious passage cited from Pliny^ considered by Dr. Thompson 
to prove that antient Egyptians knew art of, ii. 195, 196. 

Cambyses, invaded and ravaged whole of Egypt, i. 32 ; name of, 
on statue in Vatican, i. 33 ; blamed, perhaps more than he 
deserves, for destruction of Thebes, i. 40 ; did less mischief 
than is said, i. 371; very curious in looking into the tombs 
and opening mummies; whipped and burned a mummy 
which he took for King Amasis, ii. 1 14. 

Camel^ supposed not to be found on monuments of Egypt; is by 
some supposed to be represented on obelisks of Luxor ; 
was well known to Greeks, 480, b. c. ; many taken at battle 
of PlatsBa, i. 314, 315 ; is not found on monuments, ii. 289 ; 
embalmed head of, never found in tombs, ii. 166. 

Cameleopard, figure of, on the memnonium and temple at Er- 
ments, i. 75. 

Canal, description of a, near pyramids of Jizeh, explains passage 
pf Herodotus, ii. 201; Joseph's, or Bahr Yussouf, descrip- 
tion of, i. 7. 

Canopus (se0 Jars), a deity ; does not appear to belong to antient 
mythology of E^ypt ; appears on medals of Hadrian, ii. 26 ; 
description of jars so called, ii. 27. 

Cap^ lofty, one of the insignia of divinity or royalty, i. 105 ; yel- 
)ow> viiUure formed^emblflm pf maternity on Clufii&«^<^lEAs&« 
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ses III., ii. 85 ; on Queen Arainoe^ ii. 89; flat, square, on 
two walking sphinxes, i. 220. 

Capital, quadrilateral, Isis-heatied, frequently found in temples, 
from lat. 20 to the Delta; found at Sheik Selim, between 
Soleb and Amarah, i. 156 ; at Philae, i. 147 ; at Mount Bir- 
kal, i. 162 ; at Rdfou, i. 71 ; at Bebek, i.44 ; some atGorganto 
decorated with imitation of palm-branches, i. 155; lotus, a 
principal type in Egyptian, i. 103; cup-like, form of one in 
Museum; imitated from leafy type in nature,!. 115; great 
diversity of Egyptian, i. 105 ; detailed description of, as imi- 
tated from the palm, lotus, bulrush, vine, i. 106; most 
curious at Denderah, Isis-headed ; similar found at Gartaas, 
Naga, and Mount Barkal, in Nubia, i. 108 ; description of ooe 
in Museum, worthy of notice, i. 110; of Piccadilly temple, 
London, i. 111. 

Captives represented without hands, i. 239. 

Cardinal points, the four entrances of great temple at Phtha at 
Memphis turned to the ; so the great pagoda of Chalembanun 
and that of Siringam, i. 187. {See Pyramids.^ 

Carnak, remains of, more wonderful than those of Luxor ; per« 
haps largest assemblage of buildings ever erected, avenue 
of sphinxes more than a mile in length, i. 64 ; minute desai^ 
tion of, in the great French work, and by Hamilton and 
Richardson, i. 65 ; particular description of, i. 87^ et seq.; 
twelve principal approaches to, i. 91 ; the nearer approaches 
and the principal one, the western, were lined with crio 
sphinxes or colossal rams, i. 215 ; surrounded by wall of un- 
burn t bricks, 5,300 yards in circuit, i. 87 ; great hypostyle 
hall of, sustained by 134 colossal pillars ; its width and depth, 
i.88 ; area of St. Martin's church, London, not ^ of the area 
of this hall, which is only ^- of whole area of temple, i.89; 
internal proofs of having been erected at different seras; with 
materials of earlier buildings ; blocks covered with biero* 
glyphics being inverted and concealed, i. 65, 91 ; compari- 
son with dimensions of St. Paul's, i. 93; names of Philip, 
Alexander, and Berenice, on walls of Adytum, i. 94; its 
ceiling painted with clusters of gilt stars on blue ground, 
i. 92. 

Cartouches, idea of their containing proper names entertained be> 
fore Champollion, ii. 349 ; used for same purpose by the 
Chinese, ii. 354 ; contain names and titles of kings ; ac- 
count of, in Transactions of Royal Literary Society, i. 114; 
several on a column and capital in Museum, i. 113; on two 
blocks in Museum, i. 124, 125 ; on an altar at Mount Barkal, 
i. 161 ; pain of| one ouAiviivDk^ ^niv)« Ibe «ame symbols 
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for name of Ptolemy, the other probablv the title, ii. 88 ; 
instance of names of, carefully erased ; this fact of common 
occurrence, ii. 332; in sanctuary of Carnak, containing 
names of Philip, Alexander, and Berenice, i. 94. 

aryatid pillars, at Thebes and Ipsambul; description of, at Me- 
dinet-Abou, i. 104, 105 ; similar in tombs of Hadjar Selselah, 
i. 138; caryatid elephant at Salsette, i. 182; columns of 
porphyry in India, fluted and decorated, with colossal statues 
attached, i. 290. 

'listes in Egypt, subdivisions of, numerous as in India, ii. 106. 

lat^ not discovered among sculptures ; common domestic animal 
in Egypt, often embalmed, ii. 289 ; instance from Diodorus 
of the superstition of the Egyptians in killing a Roman for 
accidentally killing a, ii. 300 ; representation of a, in a pic- 
picture of bird-catching, ii. 58; skeletons of, in tombs of 
Abousir, ii. 165. 

laviglia. Captain, his discovery of passages in the great pyramid, 
ii.226. 

l€»dar, oil of, injected with syringes in embalming, ii. 103. 

!eiling, blue, a favourite colour for Egyptian ; of Ipsambul is blue, 
i. 136 ; blue, at Semneh, i. 151 ; of adytum, at Carnak, 
blue, i. 92. 

leDser, triple, painted yellow, held by Ramses in a painting, 
ii.84. 

Chains, festoons of, made of stone, in temple of Chalembaram in 
India, i. 185. 

Jhairs, Egyptian, of most beautiful forms, in paintings of a tomb 
at Thebes, ii. 181 ; description of, and couches, beautifully 
formed and ornamented, having red and blue cushions, ii. 
338; description of one of elegant form; drawings of beau- 
tiful models of, in Rosellini, ii. 65 ; some apparently with 
stuffed cushions ; representation of making, ii. 70, 71. 

)faalembaram, remarkable pagoda of, i. 184 ; an enormous reli- 
gious edifice ; probably the growth of many ages ; one of the 
oldest in India, i. 187. 

)halk, a production of the eastern desert of Egypt, ii. 332* 

^haro. (See Ham, Chemmis.^ 

!hampollion (see Hieroglyphics, Young, Dr.), did not first 
apply to hieroglyphics the term oiphonetiCf ii. 346 ; derived 
from Dr. Young the first hint that hieroglyphics represented 
Moundt ; circumstantial proof of this, ii. 348^ 349, 350 ; his 
published opinion, previous to 1822, was, that they were 
signs of ihingif and not of sounds ; published his new ideas 
in 1822, ii. 349 ; not the discoverer of the phonetic value of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics ; his phonetic system, u|^ to I82.^<k 
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applied ta Ihterpret niuftes erf only Greek antd Ronlatt tove- 

reignt of Egypt, not of Pharoahs, ii. 335 ; followed out, 

corrected, and extended Dr. Young's ideas, ii. 353 ; account 

of the successive extension and application of his system, ii* 
' 354 ; precise exposition of the principles of his tneory, ii. 

355 ; extract from, exhibiting four principal conclusions, il 

860,361. 
Charcoal, antiseptic properties of, known to antient figyptians, in 

preserving bodies, ii. 116. 
Chariot, a plate given by Rosellini, representing the making of 

a, ii. 71,73. 
Charon, the captain of the boat which carried the dead over the 

Egyptian lake for interment was named, ii. 147; represented 

steering a boat in funeral procession, ii. 1 59. 
Cheek-bones of Egyptians, high, ii. 11. 
Chemmis («ee Ekhmim), once a large city of Thebes, eootaios 

the element Cham, i. 18. 
Cheops, body of, placed in the great pyramid, ii. 21 9^ 
Chin, Egyptian, generally small, ii. 11 ; shortness of, characteristic 

of antient Egyptian statues, ii. 18. 
Chinese, specimen of their contrivance for expre'ssincr European 

proper names ; similar to that of Egypt, ii. 353, 354. 
Chisel, pointed, used by Egyptian atid Hindoo stone^nttersji. 206. 
Christian fanatics, their destruction, and appropriation of the 

ftmples of Thebes, i. 36 ; worship, once established tfi i 

temple at Dongola Agusa, i. 159; paintings on walls at 

Luxor, i. 86. 
Chur<ih, Christian, chambers in temple itt Luxor used for, !. 86 ; 

many in Heptanomis or middle Egypt, in the early ages of 

Christianity, i. 38, 39 ; Greek remains of, in Philae, i. 38. 
Cinnabar, used, says Pliny, to colour statues of gods in Ethiopia 

ii. 47. 
Circumcision, an Egyptian practice; example of ain1Immyci^ 

cumcised, ii. 110. 
Cities, level of, were sometimes raised, i. 47. - 
Clay, art of baking, and of fixing coloured glazing on, antiently 

known in Egypt ; specimens of, fotiftd in high preservation, 
ii. 333 ; art of baking vessels of, known to some American 

Indians, ii. 338. 
Clemens of Alexandria, translation of passage of, describing the 

various kinds of Egyptian writing, ii. 361, 362; remarks upon, 

ii. 364, et seq. 
Cleopatra, Egyptian portrait of, unlike her medals^ H. 89.- 
Cnophis, temple of, m Elephantine, description of, i. 269* 
Coins, Greek, Eg^pXvwi patXiixNa oV ^v^^m^ ^^stsiqtted with 
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heads on, ii. 88 ; heads on, doubtful as likenesses, prior to 
Alexander, ii. 79. 

Colouring of earthenware and glass, ii* 333, 334, 335 ; Sir H. 
Davy's analysis of the fine Egyptian blue, ii. 335. 

Colours, Egyptian (see Painting), pureness, permanence, and bril- 
liance, the only admirable qualities of; list of those used for 
reliefs and stuccoes; red used for human flesh; many colours 
used conventionally for different races, ii. 45 ; description of 
the materials of, ii. 46, 47, 48 ; remarks on the materials 
used to produce the vividness of, ii. 320 ; brightness of, pre- 
served by dryness of atmosphere and invariable temperature 
of the tombs, ii, 52 ; specimens contained in tombs of 
Thebes, on painted bas reliefs, in oldest temples, knd on mum- 
mies, ii. 46 ; example of softening of, in animals, ii. 56. 

Colossi, the word originally does not signify a figure above 
human size, i. 295 ; usually placed in pairs before the 
propyla of temples, i. 70 ; one 75 Greek feet in height, 
placed by Amasis before the temple of Phtha at Memphis, 
1. 32 ; that of Osymandyas, one of three before a doorway 
in his palace, described by Diodorus as largest in Egypt; 
its foot above 10^ feet long, i. 239; all connected with 
religious ideas, and personification of deity, i. 293 ; eighteen 
gigantic statues, like watchmen, before temple of Java, i. 290 ; 
colossal monolith statues in India placed in pairs at entrance 
of temples, i. 289; colossal bull at Tanjore, i. 290; at 
Talicut, i. 291 ; gigantic, of stone, ranged along wall of 
temple of Elephanta, i. 178 ; caryatid, against square pillars, 
i. 105; small figure placed near for contrast, and measure 
of magnitude, i. 157, 293 ; the same in India, i. 294 ; colos- 
sal elephants in temples of Ellora, i. 183; colossal marble 
statue at Sumnat, 5 ells in height, i. 290 ; the Borromeo 
Colossus at Arona, i. 295 ; Egyptian colossi were painted, 
1.291; are naked, except head-dress and cloth about the 
middle, ii. 13; heads of, said by Belzoni to be dispro- 
portionally large, i. 293 ; four enormous sitting, at Ipsambul, 
largest in Egypt, except the Sphinx, i. 131 ; two, said by 
Herodotus, seated top of pyramids in Lake Moeris, ii. 242 ; 
two seated, each of a single stone, in tomb of Osymandyas, 
i. 240; description of the two seated at Western Thebes, i. 

258 to 266; are 50 feet high, on pedesUls of 6 feet high, i. 

259 ; present us with whole effect of largest colossi in origi- 
nal position, i. 261 ; said, in Lucas's Travels, to have been 
called the cow and calf, because of horns on their heads, 
i. 265 ; the more northern is the Memnon of Strabo, i. 237 ; 
are called Tamy and Shamy, i. 281 \ notice ai Km^ ^skifaiai^ 
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•tatoet at Caniak,i.88; two very lar^ge, at Luxor, i.64; 
not uncommon among the Greeks ; several, more than 20 
feet high, mentioned by Pausanius ; statue of Jupiter at Elis, 
27 feet high ; gold and ivory statue of Jupiter, at Olympii, 
60 feet in height; Colossus of Rhodes 70 cubits high; 
Nebuchadnezzar's golden statue in plain of Dura, 60 cubits 
high; statue of solid gold, 12 cubits high, in temple of Beius 
at Babylon, i. 292 ; description of colossal figure in red granite, 
in Museum; its roundness of form, ii.42 ; of red granite, 
near Tumbus, Upper Nubia ; i. 156 ; two, of grey granite, in 
the Island Argo, i. 157 ; Greek, commonly were chrys- 
elephantine, marble, and of metal, i. 292; description of two 
colossal heads in Museum, i. 287 to 289 ; colossal arm in 
Museum, ii. 4; dimensions of head and arm in Museum, i. 
270 to 275 ; colossal statues generally superior to small, ii. 
4 ; the standing, have usually one foot advanced, t. 273 ; liie 
sitting, have hands flat on thighs, ii. 5; description of pic- 
ture representing the mode of moving them from the quarry, 
i. 284 to 286 ; colossal statues covered with plates of gold, 
on pyramids of sun and moon, near Mexico, ii. 254 ; descrip- 
tion and dimensions of colossal fist in Museum, i. 256, 257; 
calmness and repose the most striking characteristics of 
Egyptian, i. 253; paintings representing the making of, ik 
67. (^See Memnou.) 

Columns, colossal, of the portico of Ashmouneim, consist of 
irregular pieces; architectural description of; painted 
yellow, red, and blue, i. 102; are imitation of palm-trees 
bound together, and not of the lotus, i. 103 ; 134 in great 
hall of Carnak, some 11 feet in diameter, i. 89, 92 ; square, 
in tombs at Thebes, Ipsambul, and Medinet Abou, i. 104 ; 
of porphyry in India, fluted and decorated, with colossal 
statues attached, i. 290 ; noble porphyry column in Mu- 
seum, from Egypt, i. 120; those of Denderab perfectly 
cylindrical ; similar at Luxor ; in portico of Esneh, and 
other temples, they diminish in diameter near bottom of 
the shaft, i. 103 ; covex fluting of, i. 104. {See Pillars.) 

Commerce, buildings of Syene, Philae, and Elephantine, assiga- 
able to, i. 68 ; observation on the extent of antient, ii. 126. 

Copper, an abundant metal in Egypt ; oxide of, used for blue colour, 
ii. 46; colouring matter of earthenware and glass, ii. 333; 
V used as material for paint and for other purposes, ii. 
323; mines, site of, i. 12; at Hamamy, ii. 324; arrow- 
head made of, ii.327 ; pagoda of Chalembaram capped with, 
1.185, . 

Cojitic language, \& ««\d. \>^ CVv(K^^Vij«y&. ta be the antieot 
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EgyptStti written in Greek characters, ii. 355 ; is a half- 
barbarottt jargon of Egyptian, Hebrew, Arabic, and Greeic 
words ; txiats only in Christian rituals and translations of 
Bible; coaipared with Hindustani and Beng&It ; has ceased 
to be spoken; meaning of many words of, very doubtful; 
known only through Greek alphabet, ii. 356 ; remarks on 
use of Greek alphabet for translation of Bible into Coptic, ii. 
357 ; hieroglyphic language is not Coptic, ii. 369. 

Costume, observation of, important for assigning the age of 
sculptures; example of a Greek- Egyptian statue, ii. 17; 
that of males in very general use among Egyptians, merely 
a cloth about the middle, ii. 15; two walking andro-sphinxes, 
with flat square caps and bands crossed under the chin, i. 220. 
(See Dress, Head-dress.) 

Cotton {See Byssus, Mummies), known in Egypt long before 
time of Herodotus ; cultivated in Egypt probably before 
epoch of Alexander, and continued in age of Pliny ; culti- 
vated in India in time of Herodotus, ii. 186 ; uo proof from 
monuments, or from Herodotus, of culture or manufacture 
of, in fifth century b. o. ; appears, however, tiiat Egyptians 
were acquainted with it in sixth century b.c. ; word used 
by Herodotus is treC'V/ooi, ii. 125; Nearchus, a century 
after Herodotus, has no word for cotton in India; probably 
was cultivated in Egypt, after Macedonian expedition to 
India, ii. 127 ; vessels full of cotton-seed found by Koselliai in 
tomb at Thebes, ii. 186 ; filaments of, appear through 
powerful microscope, transparent cylindrical tubes, flat- 
tened and twisted, ii. 188 ; microscope, examination of, by 
Messrs. Bowerbank, Williams, and Dr. Ure ; flat riband-like 
appearance of fibres, ii. 191, 192, 193. 

Cow, received universal adoration in Egypt ; Isis venerated 
under form of; dead cows were thrown into the Nile, ii. 
289; slaughter of, altogether forbidden in Egypt; was 
sacred to Isis, ii. 291, 292 ; is slaughtered in India on oc- 
casions of necessity, ii. 294; cows' flesh not eaten by antient 
Nomadic Libyans and women of Cyrene, ii. 292 ; account 
of the sacred cows in city of Benares in India, ii. 291 ; 
held in highest estimation in India; brought into courts of 
justice by Brahmins, to swear by ; aged cows in India are 

Pensioners in family of owner ; a Hindu would as soon kill 
is own child, ii. 291. 
Crane migrated to Egypt from Scythia, ii. 312. 
Crocodile, sacred in some districts, ii. 300 ; treated in others as an 
enemy, ii. 304 ; description of, by Dionysius Halicarnassus 
mud M; St. HiUire, ii. 300 $ not seen now ia DeltA.^ C^MLioil 
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io great numbers in Thebaid and Upper Nile; detcriptioD 
of several varieties of, ii. 303, 304; the immtVer was the ani- 
mal tatned by the antient lilgyptians; confottnded by He* 
rodotus with crocodile ; was profoundly respected by the 
people of Thebes and Lake Moeris; tame ones kept; 
adorned with ear-rings and bracelets of glass and gold ; em- 
balmed in sacred tombs ; was killed by people of Elephan- 
tine; flesh of, tasted and considered good by Thevenot; 
barbarians feast upon it, ii. 304; account from Strabo of a 
tame one pampered by the priests at Arsinoe; any man 
killed by, was embalmed by priests in sacred tomb, ii. 103, 
104,305; was symbol of Typhon, the evil genius; Coptic 
name of is emsah; called by Arabs iimwah; in Herodotas, 
champaa ; the reason of Typhon's taking the form of, ii. 305 ; 
received especial honour near Lake Moeris, ii. 289; mnnmy- 
crocodile with ears pierced for rings, ii. 333. (^See Arsiaoe.) 

Crosier, symbol of Osiris^ i. 105, ii. 152 ; figures holding long 
knives and crosiers, i. 393, 394. 

Crosses and lilies, granite columns and capitals ornamented with, 
at Dougola Agusa, i. 159 ; on the obelisks at Rome destroy 
their effect, i. 335. 

Crux ansata, or sacred Tai/, Osiris on throne holding the^ i. 255 ; 
held by figures, i. 76, ii. 10, 331 ; suspended from the 
serpent, i. 314. 

Ctesias^ his fragments, i. 268. 

Cupola, several Hindoo buildings of the shape of the» i. 204. 

Cyrus conquered Egypt^ according to Xenopbon^ i. 32. 

D. 

Dflsdalus, the father of Grecian statuary; Egyptian attitude of 
his statues; built one of the four propyla at Memphis; 
wooden statue of, in temple of Memphis, i. 380. 

Dandour, temple of, described; resembles Greek and Roman 
temples, i. 138 to 140. 

Daniell, views of Ellora by, i. 183. 

Darius, in Egypt, story of, from Herodotus, i. 34. 

Date-tree represented in painting, ii. 74. 

Davison, his discovery of a chamber iu great pyramid, ii. 225. 

D^, Egyptian great height of; similar effect produced in St. Mar- 
tin's Church, i. 98, 115, 116. 

Debod, description of temple of; contains two monoliths> i. 144; 

Deity, iigure of, how represented in the Adyta, i. 73 ; under fom 
of ram, i. 227 ; symbolically represented in Egypt, ii. 295. 

Delta, a flat alluvial country, intersected by numerous canals, i. 
6; descripUon ot 9i«&^x\X qj^^u^sa.^ «C\ once adomod with 
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magnificeot temples, obelisks, and colossal statues, i. 42; 
antient remains of, are striking ; are more antient tinan many 
temples in Middle and Upper Egypt ; tliey mark one of the 
splendid epochs of Egyptian history, i. 44 ; cause of their dis- 
appearance ; some remaining at Damanhour and Tel Etmaie, 
1.49. 

Denderah, or Tentyra, magnificent temple of; enclosed within a 
wall 1,000 feet square; probably erected under the Ptole- 
mies; described by Mr. Hamilton and Dr. Richardson, i. 58 : 
ludicrous drawing of, by P. Lucas; Belzoni's description o( 
i. 59; the zodiac of, i. 61. {See Capital.) 

Denoo, quotes Herodotus for what is not in that author ; his de- 
scription of Thebes, i. 62. 

Derri, or Derr, now the chief town of Lower Nubia; description 
of its antient rock-cut temple, i. 136 ; exhibits the same sub- 
ject painted as at Edfou, i. 137. 

Diocletian, pillar of, at Alexandria, called Pompey's Pillar, i. 42. 

Diodorus, an inaccurate observer and careless compiler, i. 237 ; 
his description of Thebes a very confused account, i. 94 ; 
not remarkable for saying good things, ii. 149; his confusion 
of Assyrian and Egyptian history, i. 268; his account of 
the judgment of the dead in Egypt, ii. 147; his description 
of the palace of Osymandyas, i. 238 ; passage from, de** 
scribing Egyptian mode of forming proportions of a statue, 
i. 380 ; obtained his knowledge from priests, i. 27. 

Dionysus same as Osiris, ii. 176. 

Diospolis the Great, the Greek name of Thebes ; the great city 
of Jupiter, i. 95. 

Dog, the, was buried in sacred tombs; was a favourite with the 
Egyptians; they possessed numerous species; painting of, 
coupled, with collars, and greyhound led by a man ; are 
found embalmed ; an embalmed dog's head in Museum, ii. 
295 ; many at Thebes ; usual head of, on human shoulders, 
resembles the fox, ii. 298; head of, a symbol of gross sen- 
suality, ii. 152; skeletons of, in tombs of Abousir, ii. 165 ; 
greyhounds, i. 394, 395. 

Domestic life, represented on walls of the painted sepulchres,!. 17. 

Door, no vestiges of a, have been discovered in Egypt; some in- 
dication of, on remaining jambs; remark on those of Solo- 
mon's temple, i. 119. 

Doorways, Egyptian, found both with upright rectangular jambs 
and with jambs inclined to each other; Humboldt mistaken 
about, i. 116 ; rectangular form occurs in tiie oldest build- 
ings ; at Edfou ; at Medinet Abou ; at Ipsambul*, in a 9^^- 
mid ofSakkara; in the old Ammom^aLm «iX "Savi^ > v^^'^'^^^'^ 
form found at Medinet Abou; m «l wvotio\\CB.vxV«^sKk%^ 
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Denderah, i. 117; first-floor ivindowa of Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly give some idea of; oldest Doric, louic, and Attic 
doorways described by Vitruvius as ioclining; this form ap- 
pears most frequently in more recent Egyptian buildings, i. 
118; those in the propyla are one of the most imposing 
parts of Egyptian architecture^ i. 77 ; that at Carnak 64 feet 
in height, i. 87. 

Doric temples, the oldest not inferior in magnitude to the largest 
edifices of Egypt, i. 98. 

Doum, the Thebaic palm, i. 103; forms of Egypdan pillar derived 
from the previous use of, i. 111. 

Drawings on papyri, description of ; animals well delineated, ii* 
271. 

Dress, of Egyptian statues and sculptured figures described, ii. 
12 to 24, and 83 to 86; of painted figures in Museum, ii. 
52 to 54; of several statues of Isis minutely described by 
Winkelmann, ii. 20, 21 ; description of two embroidered 
tunics, ii. 119; description of long vest commonly worn by 
females, resembling printed calico ; rows of beautiful needle- 
work ; beautiful dress of females in Rosellini's plates, ii. 86; 
female dresses in curious painting, ii. 67, 70 ; tie of white 
cloth about loins, ii. 56, 60 ; shirt with aleeves, ii. 60, 65 ; 
upper and under vest, ii. 1 22; description of garment found 
in Leeds mummy; the calasiris of Herodotus; dress of the 
laity and of the priests described by Herodotus, ii. 118; 
white dress of four Ethiopians in painting from tomb of 
Thebes, ii. 174; that of the figure on sarcophagus cover in 
Museum, ii. 22, 23; of lion-headed figure in Museum, ii* 
37; of colossal statue in Museum, ii. 42; of Ramses and 
bis wife, in a painting; is the best extant specimen of dress 
of Egyptian sovereigns ; is, in this respect, the most curious 
of Egyptian antiquities, ii. 83, 84, 85 ; dress is better under- 
stood by comparison of statues and paintings, ii. 85 ; differ- 
ence of Egyptian and Oriental, represented on temple of 
Luxor, i. 387. {See Costume, Head-dress.) 

Dromos, the paved way leading to a temple lined each side with 
sphinxes, L 80. 

Drovetti and Belzoni, i. 306. 

Ducks, description of a painting in a Theban tomb, 3,600 yean 
old, representing fowlers catching, ii.62; process of salting 
them, ii. 63 ; duck of the Nile very common in Egypt, ii.311« 

E. 

Eagle, found frequenlly o^ mox^Mments \ one of the sacred marks 

of the bull Apis, u. ^\Q. 
Earth, spherical figure o% \xtiVtioviti Vo'Ei^Vu^x^^^v'ifl^ 
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Sartben vessels, manufacture of, represented on walls of Theban 
tomb, H. 179, ISO. 

Earthquakes^ very little injury occasioned by, in Egypt and Africa, 
i. 366, 

lars, in Egyptian figures, placed much too high, as in the Museum 
Memnon, 1.253; ii. 11. 

Sar-rings, large circular, of females in a painting, ii. 70; worn 
by crocodiles, ii. 304, 332 ; by a chieftain, i. 393. 

last, eight mummies found by Belzoni in their original position^ 
all facing the, ii. 132. 

Hdfoa, temple of, one of the best preserved, i. 66 ; description of^ 
i. 69 ; description of the painted sculptures on propyla uf, i. 
76 ; superior to Denderah in magnitude ; pronaos of, the 
only one in Egypt in such perfection, i. 74 ; propylson of, 
is largest and most perfect in Egypt ; front of, faces south, 
i. 79. 

Edifices, Egyptian, width of some of the great courts and cham- 
bers in, greater than the length ; entrance in centre of longest 
side, i. 88. 

Egypt {see Nile), more credible history of, commences when the 
Greeks got footing in, i. 126 ; political existence of, termi- 
nated 2,000 years ago, ii. 318 ; populous and powerful in 
time of Jacob, i. 17; monuments of, are its best history; 
mentioned first under name of Mizraim ; Coptic name of, is 
Ham or Cham ; view of early history of, i. 1 7, et seq. ; phy- 
sical aspect of, described by Volney, i. 14; physical pecu« 
liarities of, similar to those of India, i. 19 ; nearly all know- 
ledge of Antient Egypt has come to us through the Greek 
writers; history of, divided into four periods, i. 21 ; the bril- 
liant period, that which followed expulsion of shepherd 
kings, i. 31; series of kings of, from Herodotus and Diodorus, 
i. 23; first conquest of, was by the Hyksos or shepherd 
kings, probably of Arab stock, i. 30; invasion of, by Silco, 
i. 41 ; history of, under the Persians, obscurely known, ii. 
32 ; new order of things under Alexander, i. 34 ; traditions 
of the Asiatic conquests of monarchs of Egypt confirmed by 
historical painted sculptures, i. 392 ; remarkable event in 
history of, represented on monuments of Thebes and Ipsam- 
bul ; the triumph of Egyptian monarch over Asiatic enemy, 
a subject for Egyptians, like war of Troy to Greeks, i. 64 ; 
passages in a MS. concerning early connection of Egypt 
with India forged by a Brahmin, i. 19; antiquities of, can 
be understood only by studying the character of the country, 
i» 16 ; southern limits of, i. 6, 128 ; great variety of vegetable 
and mineral substances in, ii. 48; Ihtee ^eo\Q^i\ ^vrvi\^xc& 
of, L 362; geological and mineralogvcai. A«&ci\^M\otk^\^\%\^'» 
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11, 12; possessed of abundaot and durable writiBg^mats* 
rials, ii. 261 ; climate of, is dry, ii. 52; our knowledge of 
the temples of, limited, half a century ago, to a few ilUmade 
drawings, i. 167; some striking remains of antiquity are 
found in Middle Egypt, i. 42. (^See Herodotus, Diodoros, 
Manethon, Kings.) 

Efyptiaosi theories concerning their origin; facts indicating 
early connection of Egyptians and Indians ; the most plau- 
sible theory traces them to Abyssinia, i. 18, 19 ; poorer 
class of, went nearly naked ; practised athletic sports, ii. 4. 

Ekhmim, called by Herodotus, Chemmis, the tintient PaaopoUs, 
ruins of two temples of ; now contains best Coptic charch 
in Egypt, i. 57. 

Elephant, figure of, only at temple of Philse, i. 75, 

Elephanta, island of, its situation ; description of the colossal 
elephant, from which it is named, i. 177 ; Erskine's de- 
scription of the magnificent excavated temple of, i. 178, 179 ; 
dedicated to Siva alone, i. 180 ; dimensions of; descriptioa 
of pillars of, i. 179 ; picturesque views of, by Panieli, i. 
181 ; posterior to, and an imitation of, constructed buildisgs 
above ground, i. 203. 

Elephantine, island of, antient remains on, not very striking; 
some belong to age of Pharoah, i. 68 ; its ruins attest the 
art of the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Arab, i. 37. 

El Faioum, district of, one of the roost interesting in Egypt, i. 53. 

EUora, temples of, described; granite mountain, chiselled oat 
from top to bottom; formed into innumerable temples; 
twenty appropriated to Siva; chief temple or monolith, 103 
feet long, 56 wide, 100 high, i. 182, 183. 

El Me9aourah, great temple at, conjectured to be the original 
Ammonium, i. 18; vast collection of ruins at; original seat 
of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, i. 173. 

Embalming, probable origin of, in Egypt, i, 15, ii. 151 ; eariiest 
notice of, in Genesis ; oldest description of, is by Herodotus; 
as in use 450 b.c., ii, 99 ; his description of three modes of; 
body placed in nitre seventy days ; brain drawn through 
nostrils, ii. 100 to 103; incision made in the side, always 
the left, with Ethiopian stone ; conjectured to be a pyro- 
machus silex, ii. 107; females of rank not delivered to em- 
balmers until third or fourth day after death ; whether 
foreigners were compelled to observe Egyptian mode of 
interment, ii. 103 ; account of, by Herodotus, appears sub- 
stantially correct, ii. 106 ; was a regular profession, ii. 100; 
not peculiar to EgyP^ i ^^^^ ^Y ^^^Y antient oationa, and 
at the present day *, V\ead^ o\ xv^vi T^^Naxi^ ^V\^^ «,mhalmed 
with great sWiU ; B\tm«s^ ipTvesNa »x^ «a^^xoft\ wAs2>iB\\^ 
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Egyptian mode ; no traces of embalming in Greece before 
Macedonian period, ii. 146; lunown at Babylon, ii. 144; 
was continued under the Roman Emperors, ii. 161 ; diversity 
in the process of; the pickling in brine not, mentioned by 
Diodorus; was often dispensed with, ii. Ill ; when the body 
was plunged into boiling asphaitum, or had this liquid pitch 
poured over it ; difiference between the time stated by He- 
rodotus and Diodorus for the pickling process ; whether, 
after embalming, the cuticle were removed ; process, accord- 
ing to M. Rouyer, of steeping in natron, and subsequent 
operations of heating the bodies in stoves, ii. 112, 113; 
operation of making the incision often represented on papyri 
and mummy-cases, ii. 107; viscera and intestines were de- 
stroyed by powerful injection ; signification of vu^fAetm in 
Herodotus; in all modes of embalming, bodies lay seventy 
days steeped in natron ; description of the cheap mode of pre- 
serving bodies, ii. 116; preservation of interior parts; no 
example yet found of incision sewed up, as stated by Hero- 
dotus ; instance of stomach filled with lumps of pitch and 
myrrh; others with pounded aromatics, ii. 110, 111; de- 
scription of vases, containing embalmed intestines and viscera, 
ii. 108; the account, by Forphyrius, of the ceremony of 
throwing the viscera into the Nife, ii. 109 ; that part of the 
account of, by Diodorus, which speaks of the operator bding 
cursed and pelted, probably untrue, ii. 105. (^See Mummies.) 

Embalmers, represented in pictures, painted black; with 
jackals' heads, ii, 107, 108; formed a distinct caste; had 
{ree admission, with the priests, into the temples, ii. 105. 

Emerald, was object of mining speculation, ii. 329. 

Enamel, gilded, hieroglyphics of, ii. 121. (See Eyes.) 

Enchorial language of Egypt, an ingenious paper in Dublin 
University Review on the, ii. 371; characters of, ii. 318; 
Dr. Young's remarks on the enchorial text of the Rosetta 
Stone, ii. 344; a papyrus written in, ii. 271. 

Enclosures, rectangular, of pyramids, tombs, catacombs, ruins, 
and great sphinx, ii. 202. 

Entablature, Egyptian, great height of; exceedingly high and 
massive in oldest Doric temples, i. 98. 

Ergamenes, an Ethiopian king, educated in the Greek philoso- 
phy : massacred all the priests of Ammon, at the golden 
temple, i. 174, 175. 

Erments, the antient Hermonthis, ruins of, very extensive; sculp- 
tures of temple, different from any other ; remains of Greek 
church at ; was once an episcopal see ; remains of a tank 
near the temple, i. 66. 
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Esneb, antient Latopolit, rains of, considered hj Denon u one 
of the finest specimens of Egyptian architecture, i. 67. 

Ethiopia, the eighteen nionarcbs of, mentioned by Herodotus, are 
ail prior to Sesostris ; probably introduced iato Egypt the ri- 
tual of Meroe and worship of Isis and Ammon ; kings of, paid 
strict obedience to the superior power of the hierarchy, L 
172; was the parent of Egyptian civilization, i. 174 ; Egypt, 
says Diodorus, received the practice of deifying kings, 
hieroglyphic writing, embalming, whole sacred ritual and 
forms of sculpture from, i. 168 ; warrior-queens of, i. 171 ; 
language and religion of, same as those of Egypt, i. 96. 

Ethiopians, representation of four, in a painting, in tomb of 
Thebes, ii. 174; described hj Herodotus as painted half 
with gypsum, half vermilion, ii. 45. 

Eusebius, Greek text of the chronicles of, exists only in fragments, 
i.26. 

Exodus, quoted, concerning the Israelites in Egypt, i. 20. 

Eyes, Egyptian, described, ii. 9 ; of mummies, found sometimes 
replaced by glass or porcelain, ii. 115; eyes and eyeorows 
of superior mummies, of enamel, beautifully executed, ii. 
120; a gold statue with eyes of precious stones, i. 290 ; a 
Greek head in Museum, with eye-sockets hollowed out to 
receive eyes of another material, ii. 18; figure of an eye 
occurs often on Egyptian monuments, ii. 328. 

F. 

Face, Egyptian (see Physiognomy, Eyes, Mouth, &c.), curioos 
description of several, in antient papyrus MS., ii. 274; 
many Egyptian statues have individual character of, ii, 42; 
of great Sphinx, remarkably calm and placid, ii. 244; of 
female figure in Museum, remarkable for pleasing expression, 
ii. 13; of male figure in Museum, with smiling expression, 
and good example of beard-case, ii. 38. 

Fan, representation of an Egyptian, ii. 179. 

Fawn, represented in a painting, ii. 67. 

Feast, Egyptian, image of a corpse exhibited at, ii. 149. 

Features. (See Physiognomy, Face, Eyes, &c.) 

Fellahs, half-savage Arabs ; their huts stuck like wasps' nests on 
the temples, i. 75. 

Females, Egyptian, appear to have enjoyed pleasures of the table 
with the males, ii. 79. 

Fig-sycamore used by Egyptians for great variety of purposes, 
ii. 129. 

Figures, Egyptian {see Statues, Colossi, Face, Dress, Re- 
liefs), characleristlcs of, generally assumed to be ugly, 
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stiflT, and nn^nceful ; answer to this objection, ii. 1, et seq* ; 
head and extremities of^ deserve particular attention, ii. 9 ; 
contrasted with Grecian, ii. 7, 8, 9 ; description of two, 
raan and wife, in Moseum, ii.2 ; kneeling, several excellent 
ii^ roundness of limb, ii. 4, 5 ; description of one in Museum, 
on bended knees, holding tablet containing three orher 
figures, ii. 36, 37 ; seated, have feet placed parallel to each 
other, ii. 5 ; seated, one in Museum, possessing much merit, 
ii. 38 ; standing, have one foot advanced, ii. 5 ; description 
of standings figure uf large corpulent roan, ii. 38, 41 ; de- 
scription of two painted, in Museum, ii. 52, 53 ; similar 
groups of; coloured female figure in Museum, a curious 
ftnd beautiful specimen of Egyptian art ; finely formed and 
rounded, ii. 54, 55 ; fragment of, in Museum, remarkable 
for cross-legged attitude, similar to Hindu statues, ii. 30; 
those sculptured on Egyptian temples said by Strabo to 
resemble the Tyrrhenian and very antient Greek, i. 81 ; 
male generally represented naked, except cloth about the 
middle, ii. 15; male and female, bearing before them mono- 
liths, or shrines, ii. 16, i. 379 ; female, lion-headed, from 
Thebes, with disk on head; great variety of, in Museum, ii. 
37, 38 ; of the apostles in temples, painted upon those of 
Egyptian deities, i. 38; Egyptian and Hindoo attached by 
the back; square pillar at back remained to latest age, i. 
374 ; description of one in Museum^ i. 375 ; in relief, i. 
384. 

Fire,worship of, pyramids and obelisks thought to relate to, ii.257. 

Fish, Egyptian priests not permitted to eat, ii. 62 ; skeletons of 
small, in tombs of Abousir, ii. 165. 

Fishermen, modern, of Egypt, their accurate knowledge of water 
animals, ii. 303. 

Fist, colossal, in Museum, description and dimensions of, i. 256, 
257. 

Flagellum, symbol of Osiris, i. 105, 225 ; ii. 152. 

Flax, probably indigenous '.'product of Egypt; cultivated and 
manufactured from the earliest times, ii. 125 ; said by 
Herodotus to have been cultivated by the Colchi, ii. 184; 
bas-relief in grottoes of Eileithuias, representing gathering 
of, ii. 194 ; and in tomb of Kum El Ahmar, ii. 195 ; fibres 
of, are transparent tubes, jointed like cane, ii. 189. 

Foot, curious foot-shaped block of granite, found by Riippel, at 
Barkal ; conjectured to be the sandal of Perseus ; footstep 
of Hercules seen by Herodotus on a rock ; description of 
Egyptian feet, ii. 12; Roman (measure), 11 inches nearlyi 
ii. 228 ; position of, ii. 5. . 
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FosUtf or Old Cairo, on the site of a town natned Babylon, i* 49. 

Freastone, ruins of, large building made of^ at Barkal, i. 162« 

Friezes, description of two, so called, of an Egyptian temple, in 
Museum, particularly deserving examination, i. 120 ; sped* 
mens of genuine Egyptian art ; contain correct delineslion 
of natural objects; in high state of preservation, i. 126. 

Funeral procession, Egyptian, represented in Rosellini's wprk, 
iL 154 to 156 ; description of a very singular picture in 
Rosellini, representing a, ii. 156, 157 ; sledge drawn by 
oxen, and boats crossing the lake, ii. 159 ; horses never 
found drawing the bier ; processions were apparently very 
expensively exhibited, ii. 157; in some drawings, mummy 
seen conveyed in a boat; females with bare breasts ud 
loose hair ; mourners apparently hired for the occasios, ii. 
153, 159. 

Furniture, Egyptian, singular beauty and elegance of forms of; 
evidently designed to please the eye ; certain evidence of 
social refinement, ii. 338» 339; Egyptians delighted in 
appropriating form of lion for sofas and couchesj i. 228. 

Faturt state, believed in by Egyptians, ii. 15}. 

G. 

Ganges, subterraneous communication of, with pyramidal temples, 
near Benares, ii, 255. 

Garden, Egyptian, picture representing, has all the formality of 
old Dutch garden, ii. 74. 

Gartaas, temple of, boatmen pay adoration to, i. 144. 

Gau, his work on Nubia; exact copies of some of its finest en- 
gravings, in the present volumes, i. 3 ; quotation from, on 
the effect produced by an Egyptian temple, i. 149; a ju- 
dicious critic on Egyptian architecture, i. 150 ; his opinion, 
as an architect, particularly valuable ; his three propositions 
concerning Nubian architecture, i. 129. 

Gau el Kebir, antient Antseopolis, remarkable for remains of 
antient temple, 300 feet long ; a portico of eighteen columns, 
8 feet diameter, 62 feet high; thrown down in 1819; su^ 
rounded with grove of palm-trees, i. 56. 57. 

Gausapa, sort of clothing on two Greek statues of Isis ; winter- 
dress of Roman ladies, ii. 21. 

Geometry, no evidence of any great progress in, among antient 
Egyptians, ii. 340. 

Gilding, art of, well known to antient Egypt; gilded wooden 
cow, containing embalmed body of daughter of Mycerinus ; 
many mummies found gilded, ii, 114 ; ^ded (raaniBl, ii. 121. 
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linffe, Agathmrehides, first Ore«k writer who mentions the, i. 
395 ; excellent representation of, in temple of Kalapsh^, i. 
394 ; occurs only once or twice ; was not sacred, ii. 289 ; 
figure of, at Medinet Abou and Erments, i. 75. 

rirsheh, temple of, described ; exceedingly rude ; show» infancy 
of art of sculpture, i. 137. 

llass, art of fabricating, of high antiquity ; known perhaps 
earliest in Egypt ; beads of blue, and larger masses, found 
in mummies ; ear-riugs of crocodiles probably of» ii. 332 ; 
specimens of Egyptian glass analysed by Professor John, ii. 
334 ; antient blue, said by Davy to be coloured with cobalt ; 
that coloured with copper must ha?e been opaque ; black 
substance found in mummies said to be true glass coloured 
with iron, ii. 335 ; paintings, representing glass-blowing ; 
Pliny's account of the accidental discovery of, in Phoenicia ; 
high antiquity of Phoenician glass-making is not proved, as 
that of Egypt, by existing specimens, ii. 336 ; Egypt probap- 
bly the parent country of this art ; thence difi^used among 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans; great use of, as article 
of luxury, among wealthy Romans, in time of first Emperors ; 
chiefly imported from Phoenicia and Egypt ; has greatly con- 
tributed to domestic comfort and progress of science; passages ' 
collected by M. Boudet, from antient writers, to show the 
extensive use of, among the Romans, and perfection of the 
art by the Egyptians and Phoenicians ; drinking, burning, 
looking-glasses, glass gems, made long before time of Pliny ; 
used in sky-lights of antient Roman and modern Egyptian 
baths ; coloured, used on Roman walls and pavements ; ' 
coarse articles of, still made in Egypt, ii. 337. 

ilazing, of baked clay figures and ornaments, ii. 333 ; of jar, ii. 26. 

flobe, winged, with erect serpent, usual ornament of doorway- 
friezes, i. 77. 

rlue, Egyptian, experiment on, by Professor John ; probably 
made of hard hides of rhinoceros and hippopotamos, ii. 51 ; 
glue-water used to make colours tenacious, ii. 47. 

ioat, received especial honour at M endes in Delta, ii. 289 ; was 
eaten by people of Thebes, ii. 296. {See Mendes.) 

old, supply of, in Egypt ; proved by gold leaf on mummies, ii. 
321 ; numeroOs vases and vessels of, represented in paintings, 
ii. 329 ; mines in Egypt, site of, i. 12 ; description by 
Agatharchides, of antient mode of working, ii. 321, et seq. ; 
site of, identified by D'Anvilie, with that of Jebel Allaka ; 
more probably Hamamy, ii. 323. 

Egyptian, chenalopex of Herodotus; occurs frequently 
on sculptures i not sacred bird ; favourite artide of food for 
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prieffU ; wat under care of Isis ; place called Cbenoboscia 
(goose-pens) in Upper Egypt ; was very common in Egypt, 
ii. 311 ; was common article of food, ii. 62, 268; goose- 
quill used for writing, ii. 268 ; apparently a great demand 
for, in Egypt ; priests had plentiful supply of; goose and 
duck painting favourite subjects of Egyptians, ii. 62; appears 
to have been a standing dish, ii. 78; finely sculptured oo 
altar, in Museum, ii. 41 ; curious paintings representing a 
flock of, ii. 60 ; Coptic word for, ii. 347. 

Gorganto, considerable remains of, described by RUppel, i. 154; 
name of Ramses found at^ i. 1 55. 

Gossypium, species of cotton described by Pliny, ii. 184; 
religiosum, seeds of, found in Tbeban tomb, ii. 186. 

Gourneh, Oournou, or El Ebek, situation of, i. 237; description 
of tombs of; excavated in the plains, 14 feet below the 
surface, i. 208; ii. 166, et seq. , 

Granite, in Upper Egypt, in early periods used only for obelisks 
and (gateways, i. 66 ; quarries of, near Syene, employed 
many hands, i. 68 ; surface of, becomes decomposed by 
action of atmosphere, i. 357 ; prodigious blocks of, in ruins 
of Bebek, i. 43. (^See Quarries, Polish.) 

Greek writers, derived their knowledge of Egyptian history 
merely from traditional explanations of the sculptures oo 
temples and grottoes, i. 397. 

Greek language, fact of its extension proved by inscriptions, 
from the Delta to Abyssinia, i. 398 ; its adoption in Nubia 
in reign of Diocletian, i. 41. 

Greeks, very numerous all over Egypt, under the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, \. 148; from time of Amasis^ 569 b.c, began in 
Egypt to blend their religious ideas and forms of act with 
the Egyptians, i. 397; built temples, i, 129; adopted 
Egyptian usages, ii. 20, i.398; introduced their gods into 
Egypt, ii. 20. 

Grinding-stones, made at Bebek, of the pedestals and capitals of 
temple pillars, i. 49. 

Grottoes of El Cab, Eleithuias, painted chambers of, the. best 
place for studying domestic life and rural economy of 
antient Egyptians, i. 67; of Beui-Hassan, i. 56. 

H. 

Hadjar Selseleh, extensive quarries of, i. 67 ; family groups of 

sculptured figures in tombs of, i. 137. 
Hadrianus Ceesar, of all the Roman Emperors, the greatest friend 

of Egypt, and lover of her arts and religion^ i. 348. 
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air, worn by Egyptians) thick and bushy ; shaved to strengthen 
it ; few Egyptians, says Herodotus, were bald ; female 
mummies found with long and beautiful ; male mummies 
found always shaved ; heads of laymen shaved after death, 
ii. 115; instance on a mummy of, black, thick, and curly, ii. 
121; wife of Ramses with black, hanging down to waist, 
braided in long chains or ropes, ii.85 ; black, hanging down 
to middle of the back of a female, in funeral procession, ii. 
157 ; of Egyptian women, fell down at the back in nume- 
rous tresses; a mummy with, quite black, ii. 98; two very 
curious Egyptian paintings, of party of ladies having pro- 
fusion of black tresses, ii. 69, 75; figure of Harpncrates with 
long lock of, hanging down right side of face, i. 159 ; twisted 
lock of, on head of Ramses, resembling ram*s horn, ii. 82 ; 
instance of shaved head, ii. 54 ; bald men, in a painting in 
Museum, ii. 62; black, and white, of men, in a painting,!. 285. 

all, Egyptian, in Piccadilly, a monstrous combination, i. 99 ; 
enormous, in pagoda of Chalembaram, with more than 1,000 
pillars, 36 feet high, i. 184. {See Camak.) 

lam, or Cham, the Coptic name of Egypt, i. 17. 

amilton, Mr., his ^gyptiaca preferred to other authorities, i.2 ; 
his description of Carnak, i. 91. 

[ands, Egyptian, made clumsily and shapeless, ii. 11 ; colossal 
fists better formed, ii. 12; not always placed flat on the 
thigh, i. 257. 

fare or rabbit, in Egypt, not sacred, but article of food ; drawings 
of, ii.298. 

larpocrates, resemblance of, to Horus, ii. 305 ; figure of, at 
Edfou, i. 75 ; with ram's horns, standing on foot of a colossus 
in Argo, i. 159. 

larps, representations of, frequently found in Theban tombs, ii. 
339 ; in harper's tomb at Thebes, one of elegant form, ii. 
177; one. with twenty-one strings; free attitude of harper, 
ii. 178. 

lawk, Egyptian, much larger 'than Greek ; was deified and em- 
balmed, ii. 310; head of, often found on human body as 
emblem of Phre, the sun ; with regal cap, represented the 
sun, ii. 152, 174, 310 ; was reverenced by the Greeks, ii. 
310 ; death, the punishment for killing one, in Egypt,ii. 300. 

(ead-dress, Egyptian, description of, ii. 12, 13; of female figures 
in Rosellioi; example of curious and beautiful, ii. 86; of 
painted figures in Museum, ii. 52 to 55; vulture-formed, of 
Arsinoe, ii. 89 ; of a Memnon, in Museum; supposed by Po- 
cocke to be imitation of Theban palm, i. 278 ; Bbttiger's 
opinion of it, i. 254. {See Mexican Sculpture.) , 
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Umnxif his work on Egypt well desenring a careful penisai ; and 
bit work on Antient India, i. 3 ; opinion of, about caraTan- 
roadn between Carthaginia and Thebes, i. 33 ; quoted con- 
cerning the original temple of Ammon, i. 18. 

Heliopolis. or On {see Matarie), one of the most famed of Egyp- 
tian cities ; its site marked by an obelisk ; ruins of, three 
miles in circuit ; description of, by Abdallatif, i. 47, 48; tiie 
most leanied college of Egyptian priests ; records of, 1 26. 
(See Obelisk.) 

Helmet, of Ramses, of polished metal, studded with gold, ii. 84 

Hemp, tubular structure of, ii. 191. 

Heno6 plant, used for dying mummy-cloth ; now cultivated at 
Cairo, ii. 189 ; a yellow pigment, used in the East, ii. 47. 

Hephaestus, or Phtha, symbol of eternal fire ; represented by the 
Scarabaeus, ii. 313 ; description of remains of the great tem- 
ple of, at Memphis ; was begun by the mythical king Men ; 
six colossal statues placed before it by Sesostris ; was en- 
tire in Strabo's time ; state of, in twelfth century, i. 52. 

Hermapion, the Egyptian inscriptions which he translated into 
Greek are not, says ChampoUion^ on any existing obelisk in 
Rome, i. 339. 

Hermes, invented letters in Egypt, il. 366; pillars at Carnak in 
character of, i. 105 ; temple of, i. 46. {See Ibis.) 

Herodotus, visited Egypt about a century after death of Amasis, 
i. 84; derived his information chiefly from priests of Mem- 
phis, i. 25 ; deep religious feeling of; his decent respect fw 
all religions a proof of his good sense ; a sacred reason always 
respected by, ii. 118; an admirable traveller, i. 395; toe 
father of history ; his veracity, accurate and minute observa- 
tion, i. 396 ; in his numerous digressions seldom includes 
anything not necessary to his main object, ii. 243; story of, 
is a singular specimen of Egyptian gossiping tradition, ii. 
239; his description of Bubastis, i.46; quoted concerning 
Darius in Egypt, i. 34 ; is mistaken in saying all wine drunk 
in Egypt was imported, ii. 78 ; his account of the process of 
embalming, ii. 100 ; was at Thebes, ii. 243; age of, ii. 99. 

Hierarchy, Egyptian, the three great centres of the, were Memphis, 
Thebes, and Heliopolis, i. 25 ; iu its origin probably pro- 
moted civilization and commerce, i. 174. (See Priests.) 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian (see ChampoUion, Young, Zoega), ac* 
cording to ChampoUion, are at once figurative, symbolical, 
and phonetic ; translation of the passage of Clemens, de- 
scribmg the different kinds of Egyptian writing,ii. 361, 362; 
tabular view of these modes, and remarks on^ by M. Le- 
tronne, ii. 363 to 365 \ ChampoUion's mode of interpreting 
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hf means of Coptic, it. 355 ; tpecimen of this process from 
Rosellini, ii. 357 to 359; remarks on it, ii. 273, 360; con- 
jectured first by Zoega to represent sounds, ii. 346; some 
existing texts of, supposed to have been written 1,500. or 
2,000 years b.c., ii. 355 ; description of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing on papvri, ii. 270 ; none found on or in the pyramids ; 
perhaps originally inscribed on them ; some evidence of this 
fact, ii. 218, 219 ; found on blocic between paws of the great 
sphinx, ii. 247 ; found at Sakkarah, ii. 240 ; at Sesce, i. 156 ; 
absence of, not decisive means for assigning the age of sculp-, 
tures, ii. 17; hieroglyphic sculptures on pyramid of Mexico, li. 
255 ; most, but not all animals used in, were sacred, ii. 289 ; 
head of camel or ass never appear in, ii. 166; painted, ex- 
ample of, same colours assigned to same symbol, ii. 157, ii. 
86 ; some executed apparently with wooden mould, ii. 161 ; 
some impressed on leather with heated metal types, ii. 122 ; 
proved by Zoiiga not to have been disused, on the conquest 
of Egypt, by Cambyses, but continued till Christianity suc- 
ceeded Paganism, i. 298; are not signs of sounds, ii. 360, 
369. (See Coptic.) 

Hindoo temples, sculptures of, to be compared with those of 
V'gypii I' 127 ; no sufficiently accurate drawings and plans, 
of, i. 188; pyramidal form appears in the oldest, i, 100; ac- 
cording to Gau, are posterior to those of Nubia, i. 129. 
(See India.) 

Hippopotamus, head of, ori body of calf, ii. 313. 

Hog, figure of, appears several times well drawn, at Edfou,i. 79. 

Holy recess, or sanctuary (tee AdytuAi), small oblong room,, 
at Edfou, 33 feet by 17 ; figure of deity was placed in, i. 
73 ; always of small dimensions, not supported by pillars, i. 
85 ; at Camak, consists of three apartments, i. 92 ; priests 
only, and kings, admitted into the, i. 73. 

Homer, speaks of Thebes as having 100 gates, i. 95 ; alludes to 
festival of holyship, in speaking of Jupiter's visit to Ethi- 
opia, i. 96. 

Honey, bodies preserved in, ii. 144, 147. 

Horse, figure of, as hieroglyphic, occurs very rarely; instance of, 
at Medioet Abou and Edfuu, i. 75, ii. 289 ; occurs fre- 
quently in historical sculptures at Thebes, i. 79 ; was not a 
sacred animal, ii. 289 ; embalmed head of, never fouqd in 
tombs, ii. 166; painting of horses, ii. 72. 

Horus, son of Osiris, Typhon took form of crocodile to escape 
from vengeance of, ii. 305 ; represented trampling on croco- 
dile, ii. 307 ; sitting in lap of Isis, i. 61 ; beard-case appro- 
priated to, i. 254. 
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HouMS, private, nature of, did not prevent the raisinfr of the level 
of cities ; the mass of them were mere huts, i. 47. 

Husband and wife, figures of^ after death, united by Egyptian 
sculptors, ii. 2. 

Hyksos, or shepherd-kings, conquest and reign of the, between 
1600 and 1800 e.g.; event of their ezpulnon a principal 
subject of Egyptian art; represented ou walls of Theban 
edifices, i. 30. 

I. 

Ibis, characteristics of; found frequently embalmed ; skeleton of, 
in Museum ; specimens of, in English collections, with feathers 
on/ii. 164; was sacred; received universal adoration; two 
species of, descril)ed by Herodotus, ii. 307 ; black, descrip* 
tion of; white, often found embalmed, and with feathers well 
preserved, ii. 308 ; Thoth often represented with head and 
beak of; description of Rosellini's plates of two species of; 
description of, by Cuvier ; the Abou-hannes of Bruce ; when 
the emblem of Thoth, is painted black, ii. 309 ; death the 
punishment for killing one, ii. 300 ; story of, eating serpents, 
18 untrue, ii. 310; said by Plutarch to belong to Hermes 
(Thoth); Egyptians wrote the first letter an ibis, ii. 366. 

Ichneumon, figure of, obtained by Denon, ii. 333 ; devours croco- 
diles' eggs, ii. 304. 

Iconoclasts, Christian image-breakers, their demolition of innu- 
merable remains of antiquity, i. 40, 41 ; their fury more de- 
structive of Egyptian art than all the ravages of other bar- 
barians, ii. 326. 

Immortality of soul, believed in Egypt ; existence of human 
being after death supposed to depend on preservation of dead 
body; this the popular belief, ii. 151 ; when the body de- 
cayed the soul lost its place in happy regions, ii. 152. 

India, no work on antient buildings of, to be compared with the 
splendid works on Egypt, i. 127, IQl; ground-plans; sec- 
tions; details and accurate dimensions wanted; views by 
Daniell, i. 181; is most rich in still-existing examples of 
superstition; monstrous superstition of antient Egypt, and 
parallel instances existing in India, ii. 318; curious resem- 
blance to the antient ritual of Egypt in stilUexistiug insti- 
tutions of India, i. 139; many curious points of resemblance 
in sacred buildings of Egypt and India, i. 19; comparison 
of temples of, with those of Egypt, i. 186; Hindoos and 
Egyptians plastered walls for making reliefs, i. 189 ; archi- 
tecture of constructed buildings in, has its original type in 
the pyramidal ^orm, \.^Q\). \Sec Architecture.) 
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sdigo, mode of preparing, in Egypt, iu 47 ; used for dying sal- 
vages of mummy-cloths; mentioned by Pliny as producing 
beautiful purple when exposed to heat, ii. 190. 

ik, Egyptian, remarks on; antient, described by Pliny, ii. 267; 
of papyri, found still very black, ii. 268; initials and portions 
of MSS. in red, ii. 270, 272. 

iscription (fee Rosetta Stone); Greek, on temple of Philae, i. 
145 (see Greek language) ; Greek text, and translation of 
that of Balbillus, found before the great sphinx, ii. 376 ; 
Greek text, and translation of similar one, in Museum, ii. 
381. 

laects, Ecarabaeus and bee, the only, on Egyptian monuments, ii. 
313; dermestes poUinetus, above 270, taken out of a mummy- 
•kull, ii. 107. 

ilercolumnial walls at Denderah, more than two*thirds of height 
of pillars ; same in Nubian temples, i. 100. 

itcrment refused to those who died in debt, ii. 147. (See Judg- 
ment.) 

)sanibul, description, by Belzoni, of great rock-cut temple of; first 
opened by Belzoni, i. 130 ; considered by Heeren to be a 
tomb, i. 133; description of smaller rock-cut temple of; has 
been more completely examined thau the large one, i. 134 ; 
ceiling blue, richly sculptured and painted; older excavations 
in Nubia than those of, i. 136; name of Ramses on many 
parts of ; coeval with great Theban monuments ; originally 
called Kerkis, i. 134 ; attributed to Ramses, ii. 83. 

on ore, very plentiful in Egypt ; art of smelting it, and making 
excellent steel, of very high antiquity in India ; reasons for 
non-appearance of, ameng the relics of Egyptian art, ii. 
325 ; sickle of, found by Belzoni at Thebes, ii. 326; imple- 
ments of, known to antient Egyptians, ii. 321 ; found, by 
Mr. Burton, at Hamamy, i. 12 ; possessed by Egyptians in 
time of Herodotus, ii. 326; mines of, mentioned by Makrizi | 
Egypt, says Agatharchides, had none, i. 12; oxide of, used 
for brown and red colour, ii. 47 ; for colouring glass, ii. 
334. 

iisg worship of, probably descended the Nile from higher regions 
near Abyssinia, i. 109; was venerated unc^erformof cow, ii. 
289 ; figure of, is i. female with horns of cow, ii. 295 ^ee 
Deities); all figures Of, wear mantle in peculiar fashion, ii. 22 ; 
description, by Winkelmann, of the form and dress of three 
Greek, Egyptian, and two Greek statues of; figure of, holding 
horn of abundance, ii. 20, 21 ; uncertain when statues of, 
were introduced into Greece ; temple to, built at Rome by 
Augustus, ii. 24; temple of, at Westeca TK^ibft&^v^^'il \ ^ 
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Debod, i. 144 ; at Ombi, i. 67 ; at Mount Barkal, ofTjrphoii 
and, i. 161 ; figure of, in adytum of Mount Barkal, i. 162; 
temple of, at Denderah, whether built in time of AureliaSji. 
36 ; ruinH of magnificent temple at Bebek, probably dedi- 
cated to, i. 43; seated figure with expanded wings, on 
mummy-cases, generally called, ii. 130 ; wooden cow, with 
gilded orb on head, representing, i. 371 ; colossal figures 
at Ipsambul supposed to represent, i. 133 ; statue of, not 
allowed to be seen by Pausanius, i. 73; subdued Typbon, 
i. 168. 

Isis-headed capitals and pillars, one of the most common of all the 
sacred architectural forms of E?ypt; is traceable to site of 
Meroe in Nubia, i. 168 ; Denderah pillar,!. 58, 105; remarks 
on, i. 108, 109; called Athor-headed, ii. 22. (See Capital 

Israelites, some of the pyramids probably built by, i, 20;lelt 
Egypt in time of shepherd-kings, i. 30. 

J. 

Jacob, embalmed by command of Joseph ; carried from Egypt to 
Canaan in great state, ii. 99. 

Jars, or urns, Egyptian, sometimes contain sacred animals; several 
specimens in Museum; commonly called canopi ; surprisiDg 
freshness of; porous, used by antient Egyptians for cooling 
Nile water ; great numbers still made in Egypt; appears in 
Egyptian and Hindoo zodiacs, ii. 25, 26, 27 ; large collection 
in Museum of earthen, used for embalmed birds ; many in 
tombs of Abousir, ii. 164. (See Vases, Quolleh.) 

Java, remains of large temples in; the most splendid at Chandi- 
gevu ; contains marble statues of gods ; gigantic statues at 
entrance, like watchmen, i. 290 ; interior of Java is rich in 
monuments of Indian architecture and sculpture ; largest 
edifices of, at Braiibanan ; colossal statues at entrance, like 
watchmen; principal temple is pyramidal, i. 189. 

Jews faithfully represented with long beards in painting in tomb 
of Thebes, ii. 174. 

John, Professor, of Berlin, his chemical analysis of Egyptian co- 
lours, ii. 46 ; his experiment on a layer of Egyptian glue or 
varnish, ii. 51. 

Joseph, was embalmed in Bgypt ; was carried by Israelites forty 
years in their wanderings; finally deposited at Sbechem, 
ii. 99. 

Judgment of the dead in Egypt, account of, by Diodorus, it. 147; 
moral efi'ect of, in excluding from privilege of interment, ii. 
148; not mentiotiedV)^ ^«to^oVaA\ «s\^«&<:A^<(.^<MkniBeiU8 
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show it to be part of the genuine religious system of Egypt, 
ii. 149 ; important civil object of this institution ; a power- 
ful instrument in hands of priests^ ii. 148; kings not exempt 
from, ii. 150; from that observed before interment arose 
the notion of another, before admission into the happy abode! 
of rest ; dead admitted to happiness only after having stood 
this trial before the judge below, represented on rolls of pa* 
pyri; example on mummv-casein Museum, ii. 151; another 
in Denon, explained by Heeren; figure weighed in scales^ 
ii. 152; body taken across a lake or pond, as part of funeral 
rites ; boat containing body in mummy-chest recurs often on 
papyri, tombs, and temples, ii. 150, 271. 

ilius Africanus, chronicles of, i. 26. 

upiter, Ammon and Zeus the same as ; Diospolis, or Thebes, waf 
the great city of, i. 95 ; tombs at Thebes of the females sa- 
cred to, i. 238. 

K. 

lalapsh^, description of historical sculptures in temple of^ pos- 
sessing surpassing interest^ i. 392. 

Lennedy, Dr., his description of the Hindoo method of polishing 
granite, i. 206. 

[eroun lake, supposed outlet of the waters of, i. 10. 

kings, Egyptian, series of, from Diodorus^ to Herodotus, i. 23, 
et seq. ; discrepancy of their accounts, i. 25, 26 ; dynasties 
of, i. 27, et seq.; early, possessed both royal and priestly 
dignity, i. 293; shared attributes of the gods, i. 105; bound 
by the hierarchy to practise strict and daily religious du- 
ties, i. 85, 174; in Ethiopia and Egypt their acts were 
prescribed by the college of priests ; yielded implicit obe- 
dience, and quietly submitted to death, i. 174; portraits of, 
extant as far back as AmenhoF, Thutmes, and Ramses, ii. 79, 
80, 81 ; individual likeness evident in portraits of, ii. 80 ; 
family likeness, ii. 81 ; names of Egyptian and Greek, were 
put on buildings erected or repaired by them> i. 86. 

kissing the feet, representation of a man kneeling down to another, 
ii. 56. 

kOuft, the antient Coptos, i. 61. 

L. 

.abour, prodigious expenditure of, required by the religious sys- 
tem of Egyptian, i. 126; patient and never-tiring spirit of the 
Egyptian sculptor and painter, i. 127; ii..l35| i. 384* 

Abyrinth, i. 64. 

ADgtiages (set Alphabet) ; remark upon the words of| w pes- 
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letting or not the tign of relation^ ii. 369, 370 ; two dis- 
tinct, used in Egypt ; the hieroglvphic and enchorial, not 
identical, but radically dittinct, ii. 371 ; definition of al- 
phabetic, iu 372. 
Law-iuitt| wooden ttatuet representing people engaged in, i. 

240. 
Lead, existt near Mount Sinai ; remark of Belzoni on a kind 
of ; lett common in Egypt than gold ; antient mines o^ 
existing in Eg^ypt ; etymology of the name of, ii. 327. 
Leather, art of maiung, known to Egypt, ii. 339. (See Shoes.) 
Leiden, Egyptian Museum at, is particularly rich in papyros 
MSS. ; contains 147, 20 of them in Greek ; is fonned 
chiefly of the collection of M. Anastasy, ii. 281. 
Leo Africanus, his Mohammedan testimony concemmg the 

tomb of Alexander, ii. 140. 
Leontopolis, the Lion-City, was in the Delta; Diodorus speaks 
of a living lion maintained and reverenced there, as Apis at 
Memphis, i. 229 ; is not mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 297 ; 
another city so called in Phcsnicia, i. 231. 
Level, mode of ascertaining in India, by a drop of water, i 

310. 
Library, sacred in Palace of Osmandyas, remarkable inscription 

on, i. 240. 
Libyan Desert, ancient buildings found in the, i. 128. 
L^nt, none in the temples, except through small apertures in 
roof, i. 73 ; square holes to admit the, apparently made at 
a later period, i. 74 ; small light-holes in vertical sides of 
upper roof of Garnak temple, i. 90 ; large chambers, with- 
out light, covered with sculptures, in Indian temple at 
Chalembaram, i. 185; in pagoda of Tanjore, a hall with- 
out light, except from lamps, i. 188; temple of Elephaata 
dimly lighted only by the entrance, i. 178; curious effect 
of light and shade at Philae, i. 147. 
Lime white-wash, on walls of tombs, beautiful as finest white 

paper, ii. 49 ; made of shell lime-stone, ii. 50. 
linen (see Swathing?, Cotton, Byssus, Mummies) ; import- 
ant branch of Egyptian export-trade before time of He- 
rodotus, ii. 262 ; of Egpyt, in high repute in Greece in 
time of Herodotus ; large article of export ; fine linen of 
Egypt spoken of by Ezekiel ; fine as muslin on higher 
class of mummies; specimen of this described by Mrs. 
Lushington, wrought with gold lace, ii. 340 ; on mum- 
mies, generally coarse ; old, used for this purpose, ii. 339 ; 
large pieces of, found lying beside mummies, ii. 117 ; vest 
of, usually mlened 'wv^k ^hs& \»idY> iL 118; said by He- 
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rodotus to have been buried with the wearer, it 126; 
origin of the word f-iy^y, used by Herodotus, iL 127; his 
description of garments of, ii. 118; Irish microscopic ex- 
amination of; tubular structure of fibre joined like cane 
or bamboo, ii. 191. (See Flax.) 

ion (tee Leontopolis), not found in Kgypt, but in Libyan de- 
sert; probably originally in valley of Nile; high anti- 
quity of worship of^ is doubtful ; said to have been em- 
blem of Phtba (Vulcan), ii. 297 ; was found, in time of 
Herodotus, in northern Greece, Thrace, and Macedonia ; 
more widely diffused than any other wild atiimal of the 
feline race ; form of, familiar to every civihzed country ; 
■ used commonly for ornament and mark of superior rank ; 
imitation of form of the, among the earliest works of art ; 
Croesus sent one of gold to Delphi ; lions of bronze and 
iron among works of Grecian art ; lions of the gate of 
Mycenae, the oldest specimen of Grecian sculpture, i. 230 ; 
Egyptians delighted in appropriating form of, for sofas 
and couches, ii. 107, 339 ; represented in Egyptian sculp- 
ture with great fidelity and spirit ; was familiar in the 
earliest times to the Greeks in its natural and imitated 
forms, i. 231 ; few sculptures of, exist in Lower Egypt be- 
longing to an epoch anterior to the Greek dominion, i. 
228 ; the two granite, in British Museum ; brought from 
Barkal by Lord Prudhoe, ii. 297; description of one of 
them by Kiippel, i. 162; colossal, placed at entrance of 
temples, is a usage perfectly Hindoo and Egyptian, L 
228, 291 ; two, seen by Abdallatif at Memphis, which in- 
spired fear, i. 29 1 ; one, kept by Osymandyas ; represented 
filghting at his side, i. 239 ; picture of lion-hunt at Medi- 
net Abou, i. 390 ; was worshipped at Leontopolis, time of 
Diodorus, iL 289 ; four monstrous, at entrance of Pagoda 
of Gonjeveram, i. 201 ; never was in Thibet, i. 226. 

ips, Egyptian, described, ii. 1 1 ; of Egyptian figures, usually 
wear a smile, ii. 55 ; thin^ of a female Egyptian mummy ^ 
ii.98. (5«r Mouth.) 

lOom, Egyptian, representation of, from a tomb, ii. 190. 

•otus-flower (see Capital), symbol of immortality, ii. 152; or- 
nament of, on chairs, i. 279; lotus-leaf capitals, i. 67; most 
important in the religion and economy of Egyptians, i. 106. 

iQcas, P., his visit to, and description of, the tombs of Abousir 
in 1714, ii. 164 ; not always to be depended on, ii. 242. 

lUshington, Mrs., accoimt given by, of Signer Piccinini's nine 
years' residence at ThebtiS) iL 169; her ascent of the 
great pyramid, ii. 207« 
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Luxor, El Kuir,the rtiint, defcription of, i. 63, and 81 to 87; 
one of the old genuine edifices of Sgypt ; the oentie of in* 
Und traffic, i. 83 ; erected when Thebes was the Tesidence 
of the native inonarchs ; no part of, apparently ^xi^rned 
for religious purposes and priests, i. ^; considered by 
Heeren and others to be a palace or civil edifice, i, 85 ; 
description, by Hamilton, of the sculptures of a iMittle- 
scene on the propylon, i. 64, and 385 to 389 ; resemblei 
those of Homer ; the performance, except the perspective, 
is worthy of an Angelo or Romano ; probably refers to 
triumph over the shepherd-king^ and Bthio|aan8,i. 389. 

M. 

Madder, used for dying mummy-doths a reddish colour, iL 
48, 121,189. 

Biahabalipuram, colossal remains of; conjectured to be the site 
of a town called by Ptolemy, Maliarpha, i. 193. 

Maize, a figure in Museum, holding something like a bead of, 
ii. 27. 

Man or Manus, in the Hindoo mythology, is the first man ; 
the Egyptian Menes or Men ; the Girak Minos, and the 
German Mannus, i. 29. 

Manethon, extracts from his history of the king* of Egjrpt, in 
Josephus, against Apion,L 26; dynasty of, contains three 
£thiopian sovereigns of Egypt, 1. 172 ; Egyptian Annals 
faithfully put into Greek by, i. 27. 

Maps, painted on skins by North American Indians, ii. 262. 

Matarie, or Heliopolis, description of an antient interesting 
obelisk at, L 316, et seq. ; its spring of fresh wattir, i. 47. 

Mechanical powers, complicated, not employed by Egyptians 
for raising stones, i. 364 ; story of a machine, i. 311. (See 
Obelisk, Colossi.) 

Medinet Abou, buildings of, supposed by Poeocke and Hamil- 
ton to be the Meranonium of Strabo ; description, by 
Heeren, of a curious rectangular enclosure; inverted 
hieroglyphics at, i. 236 ; magnificent peristyle court at; 
detailed description of pillars in, i. 104. 

Medinet el Faioum, formerly Arsiuoe and the Cityof Cioes- 
diles ; ruins of, i. 54. 

Memnon, not easy to say who he is ; Homer, Diodorus, and 
Pausanias, cited concerning ; is the Greek name of Phame- 
noth, or Phamenoph ; Coptic etymology of; Amenophis, in 
Manethon, said to be Memnon, i, 267 ; son of Thntmosii^ 
who expelled the shepherds, i. 268 : a builder and con- 
queror \ Asn&\iS3lCss^ vuvSSisol wk \M«k of f^ftat lAatue of 
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Memnon^ at Thebes ; and on that in Museum, with his title, 
the Sun, Lord of Truth ; royal leg^end of, found at Soleb ; 
name of, on temple of Cnuphis, in Elephantine, i. 269 ; 
impossible to reconcile the mythol. traditions of ; probably 
has a real historical origin on banks of Nile, L 270 ; 
musical statue of, identified with the northernmost of the 
two seated Colossi at Thebes, i. 25S to 266 ; account of, 
by Strabo, i. 258 ; by Philostratus, i. 283;, by Pausanias, 
i. 259; originally a monolith, i. 381 ; inscription on his 
legs, commemorating names of many who heard the 
sound, i. 262 ; sound compared by Pausanias to that of 
a harp-string, i. 259 ; is the corrupted Greek form of 
Phamenuphis or Phamenoth, the name of several antieut 
Egyptian monarchs, i. 265 ; earliest notice of this vocal 
statue is in Strabo and Annals of Tacitus; the sounds 
conjectured to be a trickery of the priests ; Humboldt 
speaks of, and accounts for similar sounds on the rocky 
banks of the Oronoko at sunrise ; French savans heard 
such sounds at Carnak, i. 266 ; head of, in Museum ; its 
removal from Thebes, by Belzoni, i. 244 to 250 ; hole 
drilled in right breast by the French to blow off the 
shoulder, i. 247 ; expenses of removal defrayed by Salt 
and Burckhardt ; description and dimensions of; is one 
of the finest specimens of Egyptian colossal sculpture 
now known, i. 1 l,and 251 to 253 ; has no claim at all to 
be considered the Memnon of Strabo and Pausanias, i. 
257; conjectured by Hamilton to be that described by 
Philostratus, i. 266 ; one in Mus. a copy of the Colossus 
at Thebes, i. 275 ; proportions o^ i. 280 ; where found by 
Belzoni, i. 237,281. 

Memnonium of Strabo, behind the two seated Colossi at 
Thebes, i. 282; at Susa, i. 267. (^See El Me^aourah, 
Medinet Abou.) 

Memphis, (see Metrahenny, Hephsestus,) said by Abd«allatif 
and Makrizi to have been a flourishing city long before 
time of Abraham, i. 33 ; great temple of, received nume- 
rous additions during long succession of ages, i. 65. 

Mendes, the god, considered by the Greeks same as Pan; 
goat sacred to, at city of Mendes in Delta; was the 
Egyptian word for goat, says Herodotus ; same as Man- 
doulis ; emblem of productiveness ; most obscene of 
Egyptian deities ; probably alluded to by Moses ; one of 
the eight oldest deities of first class, ii. 296. 

Meroe, site of the antient far-famed Ethiopian metropolis, 
near Chendi, i. 167 ; Egyptian sculpture braced to, v, V^^% 
Merawe, near Mount Baikal, uol t\ia «sl>:w«cil\.., \« >^^ 

VOL. 21, % ^ 
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people of, worshipped Zeus and Dionysius (Ammon and 
Osiris); were directed by oracle of Zeus, i. 176; sovereigns 
of) were held ia complete subjugation by the hierarchy, 
i. 174; deities of, descended the Nile to the Delta, i. 176; 
ruins of the obuervatory of, i. 173; people above, worship- 
ed Isis, Pan, Hercules, and Zeus, L 169. 

Metals, mines of gold, copper, iron, lead, were worked in time 
of Pharoahs, ii. 321 ; art of working, possessed by 
Egyptians before Babylonians, i. 119; represented in 
painting, ii. 328, 329. {See Gold.) 

Metrahenny, description of; is the site of Memphis, i. 51. 

Mexican sculpture, in general not much resemblance of, to 
Egyptian ; comparison of clay figures ; drawing by Hum- 
boldt of a bust resembling Egyptian head-dress, iL 22. 

Mines, Egyptian, gold and silver, yearly produce of, in time of 
Osymandyas, i. 240. {See Metals. Stones, precious.) 

Mffiris, King, era of, 1350 b. c, i. 26 ; Lake, now Birket el 
Keroun, i. 7 ; saltish, i. 53 ; made, says Herodotus, by 
man; two pyramids in, surmounted with Colossi, ii. 241. 

Mohammedan conquest of Egypt fatal to antient monuments, 
i. 39. 

Monkey, found embalmed; probably a sacred animal; not 
mentioned as such by Herodotus or Diodorus, iL 298 ; 
twenty-one colossal, at Ipsambul, i. 133, ii. 298; found 
commonly on monuments ; row of, sitting, on great sarco- 
phagus; tragical story about sacred monkeys in India, 
li. 298, i299 ; group of four granite, sitting, i. 221. 

Monolith temples, description of, i. 190; description of a marvel- 
lous one at Memphis, called the green chamber, i. 196 ; 
golden statue in, i. 290 ; broken up to build Mohamme- 
dan convent ; two in the sanctuaries of g^at temple of 
Philae, i. 197; some had pyramidal tops, i. 194, 198; 
sometimes used to hold sacred animals ; Handlton's 
description of one at Gau Kebir ; enormous one seen by 
Herodotus in the Delta; insulated rock at £1 Modu, 
excavated into a temple, i. 198, 199; description of, at 
Tel Etmaie, i. 49, 193; generally placed in adyta, i. 73; 
two in sanctuary of Debod, i. 144 ; description of, at Maha- 
balipuram, i. 191. 192 ; largest not now foand, i. 193. {See 
EUora, Amasis.) 

Monuments, Egyptian, important to classify and assign them 
to their different epochs, i. 141 ; monument of London 
less imposing than an ohelisk, i. 299. 

Mounds of eartb^ in progress of art, preceded pyramids, ii. 
255 ; most enduring of all monuments; examples tn, 
totnbs oi ^Gyt\ibsi\^ix^ qu\^^ ^^T|^fiS&9»\sft ^ inonnd of 
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Halyattes, near Sardis; Silbury Hill in Wiltshire; 
practice of raising great mound over dead body is uni- 
versal ; Persian mound at Acanthus, ii. 256 ; high; round 
the site of Memphis, i. 52 ; and Arsinoe, i. 54. {See 
San, Tel Art rib, Tel Basta.) 

tfount Barkal, remains of numerous buildings, some of high 
antiquity ; the site of an antient city and establishment 
of priests, i. 159; description of great temple of, i. 160; 
temples partly excavated, i. 161. 

ilouth, Egyptian, placid expression of, ii. 11 ; being turned up 
is characteristic of antient Egyptian statues, ii. 18. {See 
Lips.) 

dummies, origin and signification of the name ; Abd-allatirs 
description of bituminous matter, called momir, taken from 
embalmed bodies and sold ; supposed to be white pitch 
and myrrh ; account, by Sir W. Ousely, of a mineral 
pitch, called mummy, oozing from a rock in Persia ; 
ant. Egyptian name for mummies was gabar, ii. 145 ; 
existence of, south of Phils, not known to Heeren, ii. 
248 ; evidence from Gau of their existence in Nubia, ii. 
251 ; of poorer classes, were ten to one of the better class ; 
were not put into cases ; were dried in the sun ; piled up 
in layers; crowded in rudely-excavated caves; were put 
merely into dry pits and holes, ii, 105, 128; description 
of linen shell of better kind of, ii. 128 ; description of the 
outer and second wooden case ; mummy-coffin of unusual 
form, with Greek inscription, ii. 129, 130 ; is an instance 
of interment ten months after death, ii. 131 ; mummy- 
cases, paintings on, representing the ritual and judgment 
of the dead, ii. 130; description of an enormous one of a 
female, in Museum, ii. 132 ; various colours used for face 
on ; one in Museum, with flesh-coloured face and black 
eyes, ii. 133; prodigious quantity of; during many 
centuries, have served the Arabs for sale and fuel, ii. 165, 
169 ; six camel loads of broken, brought by Arabs to 
Minutoli at Thebes, for fuel, ii. 169; tombs of Thebes, 
an abundant repository of, ii. 166 ; makers of, were dis^ 
tinct from embalmers, ii. 1 04, 123 ; mummy-dealers in 
Egypt designedly mislead travellers; their mode of 
life about the tombs, ii. 167, 168 ; mummy-cloth generally 
coarse ; old cloth used ; fine as muslin on best mummies ; 
specimen of this described by Mrs. Lushington; wrought 
with gold lace, ii. 339, 340 ; uited by the Arabs for 
clothing, ii. 143 ; sold by them for the making of paper, 
ii. 144; only decisive test of the maieiiaX oi \<& VV^^ 'cqSk.x^- 
scope, ii, 187; microscope, expenmftTi\» OTi>\$^ "^'t»'^«»J«% 
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nroTingittobealways/tfien, it 188 ; by Messrs. Bowerbank, 
Williams, and Dr. Ure, ii. 191 to 193 ; RoseUinl'sopiuionof 
its being cotton proved to be erroneous, iL 182 to 193; 
specimen of, minutely described by Mr. Thompson; 
colours of, and dyeing materials, ii. Ib9, 190; mummies 
of relatives given as security for borrowed money ; not to 
redeem them was disgraceful ; incurred the loss of rite of 
burial, ii. 148; said by Herodotus to be placed upright; 
not seen upright by Belzoni, ii. 131 ; but lying in horizon- 
tal rows ; eight found in original position, all facing the 
east, ii. 132; placed upright in private houses, ii. 147; 
ancestors kept for many centuries, ii. 149 ; tablet in 
Museum, representing mummies upright^ and females 
visiting them,ii. 132; names found on, ii. 122 to 124; 
Greek inscription on, ii. 124 ; papyri found on, ii. 261, 
266 ; flesh of, found firm and red, iL 165 ; sandals and 
bracelets found on ; those of important personages de- 
scribed ; great difference in style of execution ; some with 
old linen, much worn and darned, ii. 120; curious glass* 
like substance found in costly, ii. 335 ; glass beads found 
on, ii. 332 ; eyes replaced by linen, glass, porcelain, and 
fine enamel, ii. 115, 120; many found gilded; are not 
dry and brittle, but tough and flexible, ii. 113, 114; 
female, are found with long beautiful hair; males have 
head, beard, and sometimes eyebrows close shaved, ii. 
115; lieeds mummy supposed to be a priest, ii. 115; 
Villoteau's description of a female, ii. 97 ; arms of male, 
crossed on breast ; of female, extended at sides, ii. 99 ; 
red and white bandages; description, by Minutoli, of one 
in its full swathings, ii. 120 ; small wooden and porcelain 
figures found with ; scarabsi of stone, papyri, and small 
objects; most curious discovery of a portrait, ii. 121; 
prufessional instruments buried with the body ii. 326; 
brain found extracted, ii. 106 ; account of insects found 
in skulls, ii. 107 ; poor people get a living by ransacking 
tombs, ii. 165 ; mummies of cat and serpent^ ii. 192. 

Museum, British, large additions made to the} Egyptian anti- 
quities of, since the writing of the first volume of the pre- 
sent work, ii. 42. 

Musical instruments, represented in painting, wind and 
stringed, and harps, ii. 339. 

N. 

Niga,, in the Nubian desert, Heeren's description of the large 
temple of Ammon, at, \.\^^ \ ^v^^>\^% ^%Kx\^i\on of 
the smaller one, i. 170. 
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Tatron (nitre), valley of lakes of, described, i. 10 ; embalmed 
bodies placed seventy days in, ii. 100 ; procured in abun- 
dance la form of carbonate of soda, ii. 112. 

Tebuchadnezzar invaded and ravaged Egypt, i. 32. 

Tecklaces, worn generally by Egyptians ; description of, ii. 84. 

Tegro, face of Egyptian statue m Museum resembling, ii. 11 ; 
negro-profile of foiu: Ethiopians in a painting of Theban 
tomb, li. 174. 

riebiihr) the elder, minute accuracy of, in copying sculptures, 

File, description of the course of the, and of the hills which 
bound its basin, i. 6, 7, 10 ; causesof in undation of, i. 13 ; 
agricultural operations dependent on rise of, i. 14; physi- 
cal peculiarities of, influenced religious system of Egypt ; 
was deemed sacred, i. 15 ; only two navigable branches 
at present, the Rosetta and Damietta, i. 6 ; rapids of, 
between Elephantine and Philae, caused by granite 
rocks and islands; a commercial centre and dep6t, i. 68 ; 
mud of, used for seals, ii. 121 ; called in a Greek inscrip- 
tion hosi ii. 377; persons drowned in, were embalmed, 
and interred in sacred tombs, ii. 104. 

To of Ammon, whether Thebes, i. 40. 

Tohden, pamphlet of, on Memnon's head in Museum, i. 247. 

Tomadic tribes plundered Egypt under the Assyrian mo- 
narchs, i. 40. 

fose, Egyptian, described, ii. 9 ; beautiful, of female mummy, 
ii..98. 

Fubia, monuments of, admirably illustrated by Gau, i. 41; 
are of higher antiquity than any building at Thebes; 
gradual growth of temples in, is a fact of much import- 
ance, i. 143 ; is the key to the correct understanding of 
Egyptian art and history, i. 144 ; Lower, was the cradle 
of Egyptian architecttire, whence all its types were derived, 
i. 129, 130; mostantient monuments of, are indigenous; 
certainly not derived from India, i. 202 ; Upper, has same 
style of building as Lower ; origin of Egyptian arts and 
civilization was m, i. 151 ; excavated temples of, similar 
to those of Elephanta and Salsette, i. 18 ; many of the 
pyramids of, appear to have been temples, i. 100. 

O. 

lasis, of Ammon {see Wady Sivah) ; Magna {see Wady el 
Khargeh) ; were occupied first by people same as Egyp- 
tians ; then by Ghreeks, Ronrlans, and Ghtvst\AXi%^v V]^« 
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Obelisk, etymology of, i. 355 ; said by Pliny to repiesent a 
solar ray, ii. *257 ; definition of, i. 298 ; are the mort ad- 
mirable of Egyptian works of art; high historical value 
of, as recording names of antient monarchs,!. 296 ; largest 
are all made of red gpranite of Syene ; are placed in pairs 
before the propyla uf temples, i. 70, 299 ; sometimes 
within temples, but still before doorways; small ones in 
temple of Ellora; large, produce imposing effect, i.299; 
none in Lower Nubia ; are found in l^pt, from Phils 
to the Mediterranean ,i. 142 ; cause of no large obelisks in 
Nubia, i. 323 ; small one found seventy miles south of Sues, 
i. 323 ; description of the two Cairo obelisks in. the Mu- 
seum, i. 5 1, 324 to 328 ; those at Gatana, in Sicily, probably 
not genuine Egyptian ; that of Aries, i. 328 ; description 
of three at Constantinople, i. 329 to 333 ; sing^ar obelisk 
in Asia Minor, i, 334 ; several at Axum, in Abyssinia, i. 
321 ; that of Medinet el Faioum described; has circular 
top,i. 54,318; two at HeliopoUs, described by Abd-allatif, 
had copper caps, i. 47, 48 ; the one remaining described; 
is one of the most venerable monuments of Egypt, i. 316 
to 318 ; description of the two of Alexandria, one only 
(Cleopatra's Needle) now standing, i. 301 to 304, 311; 
mode of cutting from the rock, of transporting and erecting, 
i. 304 to 312, 338 ; of Seringapatam, its erection, appear- 
ance, and polishing with corundum, i. 307 to 311 ; that of 
San, or Tanis, i. 313 ; cubical base is no part of, i. 301 ; 
Strabo mistaken in saying obelisks were placed in tombs, 
i. 350 ; conjectures on the use of; are generally covered 
with hieroglyphics, i. 351, 352 ; twelve at Rome, history 
and description of, i. 335 to 341 ; the highest is the La- 
teran ; perhaps the largest in the world ; originally stood 
at Heliopolis; translation of its six inscriptions, i. 336 
to 341 ; the second is the Vatican, i. 342; the third, the 
Flaminian, i. 343 ; the fourth, that of Monte Citorio, i. 
343 to 348 ; is the most beautiful one at Rome ; used by 
Au^stus as a sun-dial, i. 345, 346 ; the Barberini obelisk, 
i. 348 ; the Minerveau, i. 349 ; the Benevento and Borgia 
are probably Roman imitations; the two at Florence, i. 
349, 350; dimensions of the twelve Roman, and the dates 
of their restoration by the Popes, i. 353 to 355 ; three, 70 
feet high, at Carnak, i. 90 ; four beautiful, before the 
adytum, i. 92 ; two, the most perfect that exist, at Luxor, 
i. 63; the smaller one has been conveyed to Paris; ac- 
count of its removal, ii. 375; Mr. Bankes*, where 
erected, ii. 376 *, ^cxxY^^tMi^tt oti^ ahow the careful and pain- 
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ful labour of Egyptian artists, i. 384; Plioy'g account 
of a large one saved from conflagration by Cambyses, i. 
32. 

Oil, art of mixing colours with, probably known to Greeks and 
Egyptians; made by Egyptians m Urge quantities, ii. 
50. 

Ombi, now Koum Ombou, magnificent temple at ; odd number 
of pillars in portico ; no propylon in front; Greek inscrip- 
tion over adytum-door; dedicated to great god Aroeres 
Apollo, i. 67. 

Oracle, of Zeus (Ammon), at Meroe, spoken of by Herodotus ; 
people of Merue made expeditions whenever and wherever 
ordered by, i. 176; King Sabacus evacuated Egypt by 
command of, i. 172 ; etymol. of, i. 160. (See Ammomum.') 

Orphic and Bacchic rites, according to HerodotuM, were Egyp- 
tian ; followers of, did not bury in woollen vests, ii. 1 18. 

Osiris, same as Dionysus, L 176; venerated under form of 
bull, ii. 289 ; presided, with Isis, over world below, ii. 
151 ; represented sitting as judge of the dead below ; 
usual attributes of, the high cap, whip, and crosier, ii. 
152; sometimes represented with horns of bull, ii. 295 ; 
sufferings of, represented by night on tank of Sais, ii. 
150; the four forms in which he appears with the arti- 
ficial beard, i. 255 ; colossal figure of, at Ipsambul. i. 
133; with horns, i. 135; caryatid figures of, at Carnak, 
i. 90 ; led a colony from Ethiopia to Egypt ; was murdered 
byTyphon, i. 168; tomb uf, at Athensa, ii. 151; often 
seen with horns, i. 265 ; name of, not utterable by Hero- 
dotus, ii. 100. 

Osortasen, royal name occurring on obelisk of Heliopolis and 
other monuments, i. 317. 

Osymandyas, tomb or palace of, described by Diodorus, i. 238 
to 24 1 ; description of great colossal statue in ; wrongly 
called the Memnonium, i. 255; is the only great Egyptian 
building minutely described by antient writers ; Museum 
Memnon brought from, i. 237; inscription on enormous 
colossus of; marched against Bactrians with 420,000, i. 
239 ; identity of the edifice described by Diodorus, with 
existing ruins at Western Thebes, i. 241 to 244 ; frag- 
ments of enormous sitting colossus remaining there« i. 
242; not mentioned by Herodotus or Manethou ; possibly 
is a name of Sesostris, Mandon, or Smende»i, i. 244. 

Otaheite cloth, microscopic examination of, ii. 191. 

Owl, common among Egyptian sculptures, ii. 312. 

Oxen, representation of sacrifice of, in tomb of Osymandyas, 
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1. 240; heads of, seen by Lucas in tombs of Abousii; 
one embalmed, from Sakkarah, and at Abousir ; carcase 
of, preserved in gilded and painted chest ; skeletons of, 
in tombs of Abousir, ii. 164, 165; represented ploughing, 
ii.l62. {See Bull) 
Oxides of metals, use of, for colouring, veil known to antient 



Egyptians, ii. 320. 
ben, fossil, in t 



Oysten, fossil, in the highest points of the calcareous rock on 
which the great pyramids stand, ii. 203. 

P. 

Pagoda, a corruption of Bhagavati, holy house^ i. 183 ; those 
of India, perhaps, exceed, in dimensions and finish, the 
most wonderful specimens of Egyptian art; most com- 
mon form of, is the pyramidal; description of that of 
Chalembaram, one of the most remarkable ; cdntains an 
enormous hall, with more than 1,000 pillars, i. 184; those 
of Devagiri, near EUora, are among the oldest ; descrip- 
tion of the great, at Tanjore ; is the finest specimen in the 
pyramidal form in India, i. 187, 188 ; truncated pyramidal, 
on island of Remisseram, i. 188 ; sevenfold enclosures of 
those of Seringam, like Ecbatana; similar in Java, i. 
189. 

Paint, was extensively used by Egyptians in pictures, surfaces 
of temples, colossal statues, and sculptures, ii. 44 ; several 
coats of, on figures in Museum, ii. 50, 53 ; great sphinx 
painted red ; first coat yellow, ii. 244 ; copper much used 
as material for, ii. 323. 

Painting, origin of (see Sculpture) ; process of, on reliefs and 
walls^ ii. 48, 49 ; on wood and loam, ii. 50; our know- 
ledge of, derived chiefly from tombs and mummies ; ar- 
chitectural uses of ; of less antiquity than sculpture, ii. 
44 ; simple colours were not compounded, softened, or 
blended, except in animals, ii. 45 ; Gau's opinion of the 
badness of Egyptian painting, i. 150. (See Colours.) 

Paintings, vivid colours of, ii. 320 ; in Museum, from grottoes 
in western hills of Thebes, ii. 55 to 78 ; one representing 
cattle, ii. 56 to 58 ; bird-catching, ii. 58 to 60 ; flocks of 

feese, ii. 60 to 62 ; man with mallet and chisel, ii. 63 to 
5 ; figures with rabbits, a fawn, and sheaves of barley, ii. 
67 ; party of females, ii. 67 ; horses and cars, ii, 71 ; gar- 
den, pond, fish, geese, and ducks, ii. 73, 74 ; male and 
female figures on elegant chairs, naked figures dancing, 
table of fruits and flowers, ii. 74 to 76 ; an entertainment, 
females sitting YiiVh arccv^ ^^>\\. %V^\i\dA.t« of males^ 
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tables of eatables, ii. 76 to 79 ; some found by Belzoni in 
great Theban tomb^ extremely interesting ; description of 
one of them, representing procession of people of four dif- 
ferent nations, ii. 173 to 175; description of a portrait 
found on a mummy, an excellent specimen of Egyptian 
face-painting, ii. 121 ; those representing sculptors and 
painters at wurk are commonly found, ii. 66. {See Ducks.) 

'alaces and public buildings, similarity of, in plan and orua* 
ments ; contained chambers for tne priests ; and for reli- 
gious services ; ivalls of apartment for domestic use, 
painted with scenes of daily life, i. 85, 86. 

?allades, ^ukkeiht, figures of two in Rosellini; reference to 
Strabo concerning, ii. 87. 

?alm {see Doum) ; palma Thebaica, royal standard in form of, 
on temple of Luxor, i. 386 ; plantations of, in. Egypt, ii. 
201 ; grove of, surrounding temple of Gau, i. 56 ; form of 
palm-tree in pillars at Sais; palm-leaf, ornaments of ca- 
pitals often occur, i. 103 ; capitals decorated in imitation 
of branches of; type of pillars, palm-trees bound together ; 
instances at 6organto,iu Nubia, i. 155 ; palm-wine used 
in embalming, ii. 113; row of palm-trees at Luxor, i. 214. 

?apyrus (nee Byblos), name of water-plant, the common 
writing-material of Egypt ; great variety of papyrus MSS. 
in European collections, written mostly in antient Egyp- 
tian language ; those in Greek most interesting, as oldest 
comprehensible records ; age of papyri on inummies not 
ascertainable ; enchorial specimen in Vatican, dated 640 
B.C. ; several rolls at Paris and Turin of age of Darius ; 
was important article of Egyptian export-trade before 
time of Herodotus ; his description of the plant ; lower 
part was eaten ; shoes made of tojp, worn by priests ; boat- 
sails made of it, ii. 261, 262; use of, increased after 
Greek possession of Egypt ; was, for many centuries, an 
important branch of commerce; in most demand as 
writing-material ; immense quantity of, found in Hercu- 
laneum; high imposts on. imported papyrus abolished in 
sixth century by Theodoric ; letter of Cassiodorus on the 
occasion/^ii. 263 ; was used in Italy until eleventh century ; 
gathering of, represented in a painting ; grows in swamps ; 
is now scarce in Egypt ; still exists near Damietta ; is the 
cyperus papyrus of Linnaeus ; grows well in Kew Gardens, 
ii. 264; preparation of, described by Pliny; papyrus 
MS. of Iliad, from Elephantine ; great variety of modes 
of preparing ; a Sicilian water-plant resembling it, used for 
paper ; papyri vary more in length than breadth, ii, 265 ; 
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one 30 feet long ; mode of unroUine, ii. 266 ; are not in* 
jured by immersion in hot water ; admirable durability of; 
caused by exclusion from air ; rolls found, sealed up at each 
end ; colour of, is a brownish-yellow ; Dr. Hogj; s beau- 
tiful specimen; description of Egyptian ink on papyri, ii. 
267; strokes of writing on, like those of common pen; 
probably used goose-quill ; it is clearly seen on a paints 
mg, ii. 268 (jtee Writing); description of enchorial and 
hieroglyphic vrritin^ on papyri, ii. 270 ; drawing^ on ; 
specimen of enchorial, ii. 271; Mrritten roll of, found at 
fout of mummies, ii. 121; Arabs sell those they find 
on mummies, ii. 168; one possessed by Dr. Hogg, rolled 
in leather case, ii. 280; painting, representing men 
rolling up sheets of, ii. 272 ; Museum at Leiden possesses 
147, of which 20 are in Greek, ii. 281 ; description of two 
very curious, relating to magic rites, ii. 28 1 to 284 ; trans- 
lation of one relating to sale of land, 106 years B.C.; in 
good preservation after 1,930 years, ii. 274, 275; account 
and translation of another, Mr. Grey's, in Museum, con- 
cerning contract for dead bodies, ii. 276 to 279 ; description 
of Dr. Hogg's, of the Psalms, sewed like copy-booK, ii 
279, 280 ; specimen of it, ii.383 ; text of, and notes on, Mr. 
Grey's, ii. 381. 

Parchment succeeded use of papyrus, ii. 264. 

Pastophori, i. 377, 379. 

Pausanius not permitted to see the statue of Isis, i. 73. 

Pediment, absence of, above the entablature in Egyptian 
temples, i. 101. 

Pen, painting representing figure using a, ii. 268 ; placed be- 
hind the ear, ii. 272. 

Perspective, Egyptian ; Greek and Roman artists were 
Ignorant of, at least did not observe, i. 285 ; specimen of 
the absence of, in Egyptian ^intings, ii. 62. 

Persian conquest of Egypt, 525 B.c.,i. 31, 65. 

Peruvian gauze fVom sepulchre in Peru, microscopic examina- 
tion of, ii. 192. 

Peter the Apostle, a bas-relief of, in the temple of Seboua in 
Nubia, with yellow hair and red slippers, i. 38. 

Petroleum, a production of the eastern desert of Egypt ii. 332. 

Petttgrew, Mr., very beautiful Egyptian female head in posses- 
sion of, ii. 98 ; History of Egyptian Mummies by, ii. 107. 

Phils, island of, one of the richest spots of Egypt in architec- 
tural beauty, i. 145 ; description of temple of, i. 146 ; 
curious effect of flight and shade at, i. 147; possesses 
noble monuments of^aAW&xxl «.x\. m ^\«^t profusion, i. 68. 
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Philosophy, of KfZfypt, said by Pliny to be inscribed on obelisks 
of Rome; Hetmapion's translation of these inscriptions 
exhibits but little, i. 341. 

Phonetic value of pictorial symbols, how cletermined, ii. 346 to 
348. (^See Champollion, Young, Zbega, Alphabet.) 

Phtha (Vulcan), fire, lion said to have been symbol of, ii. 
297; and vulture, ii. 311. (^See Hephaestus.) 

Physiognomy, Egyptian, not easily ascertained from existing 
sculptmres, ii. 8 ; detailed description of peculiarities of, 
ii. 9 ; the observance of; important for assigning age of 
sculptures, ii. 17. 

Picciniui, Signer, residence of, at Thebes, nine years in a hut 
made of mummy-chests, ii. 169. 

Pillars, Egyptian, characteristics of, i. 97, 101, 111 ; complete 
specimen of, in Museum, i. 114; blocks of, morticed to- 
gether, i. 113 ; proportions of, compared with the Greek, i. 
101; those oftemple of Jupiter at Girgenti, 12 feet diameter, 
i. 102 ; no resemblance between Egypt and Hindoo, i. 189 ; 
descriptionof those of Eiephanta,i. 179, 180; octangular, 
in temple of Salsette, i. 182; quadrangular, with Isis and 
T^phon ornaments, i. 129, 135, 167; of calcareous stone, 
i. 151 j some of sand-stone streaked with red, i. 154; of 
noble granite at Cairo, brought from antient temples, i. 
49 ; fifty-six, of marble, at Sumnat, inlaid with gold and 
jewels, 1. 290 ; in King's Library, British Museum, mode 
of polishing, i. 3 1 0. (See Columns.) 

Pliny, bis obscure manner ; a careless compiler, i. 31 1 ; all the 
Egyptian names used by, are corrupted, i. 343; his in- 
clination for the marvellous, ii. 220 ; want of distinctness 
in most parti* of his valuable collection, ii. 196 ; his de- 
scription of the transportation of an obelisk, i. 311. 

Ploughing, representations of, with two oxen; with figures 
sowing and reaping^ remarks on, i. 14, ii. 162. 

Polish, exquisite, of Egyptian figures of hard granite ; surpassed 
by that of the walls and pillars of Hindoo temples, i. 205 ; 
account, by Dr. Kennedy, of Hindoo method of producing, 
i. 206 ;, preserved so long in Egypt by dryness of atmos- 
phere, i. 357 ; specimens of, in Museum, i. 310, ii. 36, 37. 

Porcelain, found in great quantities in Egypt, i. 370, ii. 333. 

Porphyrins, his account of the embakning ceremony of 
thowing the viscera into the Nile, unwqrthy of credit, ii. 
109. 

Porphyry, plentiful in Egyptian deserts; sculptured blocks of, 
iL 3^0 J temple of Elephanta Qzcayated in rock resembling, 
i. 178. 
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Portico, ori^ of, L 111 ; chancterutics of, .97; ih&t at 
Edfoo, i. 70 ; et Aihmounein, i. 55. 

Portraits, Keyptian, extant of Egyptian king^ as far back as 
Ameno^ ii. 1 79 ; are repeated on various monumenti ; 
have a marked individual character, ii. 80, 81 ; description 
of several, in RoselUni, ii. 83; curious one found on a 
mummy, ii. 121 ; portrait-painting common among 
Greeks about epoch of Alexander, ii. 79. 

Pottery, enormous quantity of, broken, found on sites of 
antient K(|^tian cities ; elegant and beantiful forms of 
common utensils an evidence of social refinement, iL 
338. 

Priapic figure, No. 5, in Museum, ii. 42. 

Priests, accounts of Herodotus and Diodoms derived directly 
from them, i. 23, 27 ; their historical records ; degenerate 
state of their caste when Oreeks visited Egypt, i. 397 ; 
despotic influence of the college of Ewiopian and 
Egyptian over their kings ; at Meroe, ordered their 
Sovereign to die, i. 174 ; Kept art in check lest it should 
violat« fixed religious forms, i. 385; in refinement of 
notions, and habits of cleanliness, differed from the vulgar, 
ii. 294 ; they only, and kings, could enter the inner parts 
and the adytum of the temples, i. 73 ; chambers for them, 
in the palaces as well as temples, i. 85 ; sacred buildin*^ 
in Nubia placed near the Nile for the ablutions of, i. 138; 
had four daily ablutions ; zealous as Brahmins in avoiding 
personal impurity, ii. 150 ; shaved whole body every third 
day, ii. 115 ; the death-judgment a powerful instrument 
in the hands of, ii. 148 ; a priest in funeral procession, 
with mask of jackall's head, li. 156 ; story from Strabo of 
their pampering a crocodile, ii. 305 ; Birmese priests are 
embalmed exactly in Egyptian mode, ii. 146 ; supposed 
mummy of, ii. 124 ; sacred name of chief priest of Thebei 
was Piromis, ii. 257 ; Rosetta stone, a monument of the 
gratitude and policy of, ii. 343 ; wore shoes made of 
papyrus, ii. 16, 262 ; not allowed fish, but had plenty of 
beef and goose, ii. 62. {See Artists, Pastophori.) 
Printed calico, figure in a painting with dress rtisembling, il 

174. (SreCaUco.) 
Processions, religious, an important part of Egyptian and 
Greek ritual ; images of deities borne by priests in, L 
379. 
Propyla, original type of, a truncated pjrramid, i. 99 ; descrip- 
tion of those of Edfott, L 69, 74 ; staircases and chamben 
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in, L 70 ; sculptures of, and doorway, i. 76, 77 ; of Carnak, 
360 feet wide, 148 high, no sculptures, i. 87. {See Luxor.) 

Psammitichus, reign of, 650 b.c., i. 31 ; from his time Greeks 
crowded to Egypt, i. 35, 129; name of, in cartouche in 
Museum,!. 126. 

Ptolemies, the Oreek kings of Egypt who succeeded Alexander; 
antient monuments restored by ; temples of Denderah, 
Edfou, and Ombi, probably erected in their age, i. 35 ; 
portraits of, in Rosellini ; on Egyptian monuments they 
appear always in Eg^tian dress; on medals, in the 
Greek style ; are distinguishable from Egyptian kings by 
greater fulness of face, ii. 87 ; accompanied by cartouches 
containing name, ii. 88 ; name of, on cartouche, with ** the 
immortal, beloved by Phtha,** i. 79 ; coloured, fulMength, of 
Ptolemy II. and his wife Arsinoe, ii. 89 ; physiognomy of 
Ptolemy Philometor ; portrait and description of Ptolemy 
VII., it 88, 89* 

Pyramid, meaning of the word, a subject of much discussion, 
ii. 257 ; is a word of Greek origm ; absurdity of Coptic 
etymology, ii. 258, 259 ; those of Jizeh, description of the 
site of, ii. 197 ; efiect of first view of, iL 198 ; approach 
to, from Cairo, ii. 201, 202; the plateau on which they 
stand, ii. 202, 204, i. 7 ; rectangular enclosures of, ii. 202; 
built of calcareous stone, ii. 202, 233 ; are not the oldest 
Egyptian buildings, i. 20 ; ii. 233, 234 ; age of, accord- 
ing to Herodotus and Manethon, ii. 259, 260 ; faces of, 
stand exactly opposite to the cardinal points, ii. 204; 
remains of causeway for conveying building materials, ii. 
204 to 206, 219 ; have been greatly damaged and robbed 
during many centuries, ii. 217, 218 ; forty gigantic arch- 
ways built with materials of, ii. 205 ; entrances, whether 
designed for astronomical use, ii. 241 ; not originally ip. 
tended to be ascended, ii. 236 ; probably not ascended in 
time of Herodotus ; Pliny says people of Busiris climbed 
them, ii. 215; sacred use of, as tombs, ii. 257 ; whether 
originally hieroglyphics were inscribed on, ii. 218, 21 9. 

The first, or Great, dimensions of, ii. 210 to 212, and 228; 
surface of its four sides above 21 acres ; area of base 13 
acres; perpendicular height 479 feet; 119 higher than 
St. Paul's; six times the mass of stone in Plymouth break- 
water; occupied 20 years in building; 1600 talents of 
silver spent for purges and onions for workmen, ii. 213 to 
214; mode of building, i. 364, ii. 2 14 ; Mr sLushington's 
account of her ascent, ii. 207 ; Belzoui's description of 
the prospect from the summit, ii. 209) 21U \ Yct«^g92A2c^?| 
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in height of gtept ; remarks on iho ottter casing of stones, 
iL 216, 217} entrance-pasiage, iL 220^ 223, 227, 241; 
dimentiont of long gallery ; of king's chamber ; queen's 
chamber, ii. 223, 224 ; Davison's chamber, ii. 225 ; de- 
scription of, and remarks on the well leading down to 
eieavated cliambers, ii. 220 to 230 ; description of lar{;e 
chamber under centre ; interior projection of external rock, 
ii. 227 ; temperature of interior, ii. 228. 

The Second, or Pyramid of Ghephren, dimensions of $ level of 
base; passage of Herodotus concerning; opened by 
Belsoni, ii. 230 to 232 ; exterior entrance ; description of 
interior; chamber containing sarcophagus, with bones of 
bull, ii. 232, 233 ; explanation of what is called the casing 
or coating, ii. 234 to 238 ; interior masonry coarse and 
careless, li. 216 ; chambers beneath, ii. 219. 

The Third, or red, by whom built; dimensions of, ii. 237; 
blocks found composing the casing of; has not been 
opened, ii. 238 ; curious Arab attempt to destro3r it ii. 
217; the fourth, at Jiseh, has flat slab top, ii, 241 ; 
description of the smaller pyramids adjoining the large, 
ii. 238 ; description of several at Sakkarah and Dasbour; 
one at Sakkarah, neit in dimensions to the gpreat, at Jizeh, 
ii. 239, 240; a great number of various dimensions, 
reaching sixty miles on west bank of Nile, i. 51 ; are 
probably of higher antiquity than those of Jiseh, i 20; 
many small ones have been used for modem edifices, ii. 
197; notice, by Herodotus, of two in Lake Moeris, sur- 
mounted with seated colossi, ii. 242; some, said by 
Josephus to have been built by Israelites, i. 20 ; Nubian, 
about 80, small, some with propyla attached, as at Jebel 
Barkal ; those of Assur ; interior of, not known ; sides of, 
are not opposite cardinal points, ii. 248, 25 1 ; numerous 
small, at Nourri, in Nubia, with porticoes^ i. 167 ; last 

E^amid in Ejg^ypt, in ascending the Nile, is between 
sneh and Edfou, i. 67 ; description of one witinn another 
at £1 Belial, in Nubia ; those of Nubia not mentioned 
by Greek or Roman writers ; date of, ii. 252 ; in progress 
of art, mounds of earth preceded pyramids, li. 255 ; 
pyramidal form of architecture, its origin; cardinal points; 
steps for ascending ; religious rites performed at top, 
i. 200; pyramidal pagodas of India show the progress 
of architecture, i. 201 ; this form not peculiar to Egypt, 
ii. 252; description of the great pyramid in Mexico; 
sides opposite cardinal points; area of base, nbove three 
times the \axg««t a\ ^Vl«V\ «&Xa&-^nk Vs^^ ii* 253^ 254; 
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description of two large pjrramidg near the city of Mexico ; 
several hundred small ones ; placed with sides to cardinal 
points; said to he tombs; one built of well-hewn stones, 
with sculptured hierogl3rphics9 ii. 254 ; East-Indian, have 
sides to cardinal points ; pyramidal temples near Benares, 
with subterranean communication with Ganges; two 
curious pyramidal temples at Ac^ouree ; temple of Belus at 
Babylon was pyramidal; one described by Xenophon, ii. 
255; tomb of Porsena, pyramidal; that of Sestius, at 
Rome, still perfect ; one at Autun, in France, ii. 257. 
Pythagoras, -visited Egypt in reign of Amasis, i. 343 ; follow- 
ers of, did not bury dead in woollen vests, ii. 118. 

Q- 

Quarries, description of those of Syene ; the red granite is the 
Syenite of Pliny ; its composition described ; obelisk and 
colossi made of it; improperly called Thebaicus lapis^ 
i. 356, 357; excavated temples originally quarries, i. 359; 
excavated chapels in, sculptures of quarrying implement!, 
i. 360; mode of detaching blucks from, i. 358 ; Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman inscriptions in ; description of quarrie 
of sand-stone, of Hadjar Selseleh ; furnished materials 
for temples, i. 361, 362; enormous blocks lying near 
Syene, i. 363 ; of alabaster, ii. 330 ; of verda antico an 
breccia, ii. 332. 

Quolleh, orbardaque, used in Egypt for cooling water, ii. 178; 
still made near Thebes ; experiment with, by M. Costaz ; 
fanning of them to increase evaporation, ii. 179 ; similar, 
in Spain, ii. 180. (SeeJaia,) 

R. 

Rabbits represented in a painting, ii. 67. 

Rain, seldom in Upper Egypt; cause of this phenomenon, L 
13; fruitful showers of, at Mount Barkal, i. 160. 

Ram, an important animal in Egyptian mythology ; specimtas 
of, different from that in Museum ; Ammon represented 
with head of; reason of this, ii. 295; description of 
colossal head of, in Museum, i. 216; strictly resembles 
African sheep ; mild and tranquil f&ce is very remark- 
able, i. 217; sacred, of Ammon, avenue of colussal, at 
Luxor; sometimes have wings and four heads, i. 215; 
avenue of, at Naga, i. 169 ; two of granite at Moun 
Barkal, i. 159, 160; figure of, with font horns, i. 196; 
horn of, on coins; ttn8tedlock,teii«tiv^'^^\»vkfi^^ 
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Bgoie, having head of, on lap, ii. 6, 16 ; ona killed yuAj, 
embalmed, and statue of Ammon clothed in the sldn, ii. 
2% ; figure with head of, i. 228. (See Ammon, Deity.) 

Samiee {tee Sesostris), several sovereigns named; all be- 
longed to the brilliant era, when the great monuments 
were erected ; the Ghreat, is Sesostris of Herodotus, and 
Sesoosis of Diodorus ; name of, inscribed at Ipsanabol, 
and numerous other monuments of Nubia, L 134; on 
cartouche in Museum, i. 114; on obelisk of Alexandria, 
L 302 ; on three of San, i. 313,314, 315 ; is perpetuated on 
durable stone, from northern extremity of Egypt, to 
southern of Nubia, i. 315 ; portraits of, ii. 80 to &. 

R£, the god (the sun), i. 219, 345. (Sre Sun.) 

Red Sea. fragment of Agatharchides on, i. 12. 

Red paint, statues covered with ; specimens o^ in Museum, 
L 53. 

Reed, Egyptian, used for writing, at Rome, almilar to qalam 
in the East, ii. 268, 269. 

Reliefs, specimens in Museum, deserving careful examination; 
a peculiar mode of, ii. 43 ; mode of executing and paint- 
ing, ii. 48,49; excellent on altar in Museum, ii.41; 
were painted various colours, ii« 45 ; Eg^'ptian figures in 
vigorous action, represented only in, ii. 5 ; are the belt 
specimens of Egyptian art, ii. 8 ; on the Fakir's rock in 
the Ganges, i. 374 ; character of figures in, i. 384. 

Religion, Egyptian, {see Ammon, Animals sacred, Osiris, Isis, 
5cc.,) prevalence of, far west, ii. 292 ; parallel instances 
of, in India, ii. 318 ; each nome had peculiar objects of 
worship, ii. 307 ; religious doctrines of Egypt admit of 
endless siieculation, ii. ] 53 ; religious awe excited by 
magnitude and calm repose of colossi, i. 87, 105; by 
gloom at Elephauta, i. 178 ; by colossal lion, i. 218. 

Bennell, Major, proved Wady Sewah to be the Oasis of Am- 
mon, i. 128. 

Road, remains of antient Egyptian, ii. 330. 

Rome, superstitions of Egyptians introduced into, 96 s. c. ; 

description of two statues at, ii. 24. {See Obelisk.) 
Roof, in tomb of Osypnandyas, of stone slabs, 12 feet long, 
painted with stars on blue ground, i. 238 ; fiat, of enor- 
mous stone slabs, of great hall of Camak, i. 88, 89 ; 
similar, of enormous hall of temple of Chalembaram, L 
184; same at Muddunpore, i. 203; that of Elephants, 
copied from it, i. 178, 204 ; mode of constructing flat 
stone roof, i. 97 ; Arabs live with their cattle on roof of 
Edfou temple, mvi»ii\»xVa>\»1^>1^% 
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Rosellini, his argument to proTft byssus to be cotton reftited, 
ii. 182to 186. 

Rosetta stone, where, found by the French ; remains of others^ 
similar; history and 'description of, ii. 342,343; mode 
of comparing its three texts, ii. 344 ; comparison of the 
hieroglyphic and Greek ; the Qreek is not a translation 
of the hieroglyphic, ii. 367, 368 ; hieroglyphic does not 
represent Coptic; the hieroglyphics are signs, not of 
letters, but of things and ideas, ii. 369 ; enchorial text is 
alphabetic and syllabic, ii. 371. (See Hieroglyphics.) 

Rtippel, his description of Barkal; his fidelity of description^ 
and classical blunders, i. 160. 

S. 

S&, the antient Sais, adorned by Amasis with monolith temple 
and colossus, i. 32, 43. 

Saba, the antient, i. 173. 

Sabacos, Ethiopian invasion of Egypt by, 800 b. c.^ i. 31 ; 
raised mounds to cities, i. 46. 

Safflower used for dyeing mummy-cloth, ii. 190. 

Sale of land near Thebes, 106 b. c, curious papyrus MS. con- 
cerning, ii.274, 275. 

Salsette, description of excavated temples at, i, 182. 

Salt, embalmed bodies laid 70 days in,ii. 103. {See Natron.) 

Samos, Egyptian art first introduced into Greece at,i. 370, 382. 

San, the antient Tanis, Zoan of the scriptures ; ruins of, attest 
its antient magnificence; mounds of crumbling bricks, 
1,000 feet long and 700 wide; the antient city, five miles 
in circuit ; present condition of, L 44, 45. 

Sanctuary (tee Adytum, Holy recess), of Egyptian Qhd Indian 
temples, stood at first alone ; was afterwards surrounded 
by larger and splendid structures, i. 201 ; description of 
that at Ipsambul, i. 131 ; at Debod,i. 144. 

Sandals, on painted Egyptian figures, in Museum, ii. 52, 54 ; 
of painted leather on feet of mummies, ii. 120 ; on Ramses 
and his wife, ii. 84, 85 ; on male figures in monufnental 
groups, i. 393, ii. 79 ; representation of, ii. 6, 16. 

Sand-stone used for great slabs in temples and sculptures, i. 10. 

Sarcophagus, probably used only fur kings and the wealthy ; 
one with two mummies in it ; several fine specimens of, 
in Museum ; Pliny quoted, concerning use of; unknown 
when Egyptian stone coffins first received this name, ii. 
133; description of two large, in Museum, ii. 134; one 
of them of green breccia, from Alexandria ; number and 
minuteness of its sculptures, it. 135 *, dvnfct\AXSssck>\i^\yt.« 
Clarke, to prove it is Alexander's-, x«inaxVa\s.'^'a-i''>J^^^'^ 
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to 140 ; the {j^at, in large ball of royal Theban tombi, 
iL 170 ; beautiful one of uniite alabaster, found inTheban 
tombfii. 172; of Cheops^ in the great pyramid^ ii. 219 ; 
devcription of; could not have been brought in through 
entrance -paisagej ii. 224, 225 ; description of, in great 
chamber of second pyramid, containing bones of a 
bull, ii. 233 ; one in Museum (No. 39), painting of, re- 
stored, ii. 140; another (No. 32,), beautiful specimen of 
Egyptian art, ii. 141 ; placed erect, like mummv-cases ; 
one m Museum (No. 3), gild«td ; large one, with figures 
and birds, finely sculptured, ii. 142 ; that in court-yard 
of Museum, ii. 143. 

Scarabaus, symbol of Phtha (which «ee), the generating 
power of the world ; specimen of one in lapis lazuli, with 
golden wingps and sphere on breast of a mummy, ii. 121 ; 
are found m coloured porcelain, touchstone, cornelian, 
jasper, potstone, verde antico, and baked clay; one of 
jasper, ii. 333 ; great numbers in green basalt, in tombs; 
those with hieroglyphics are rarest, ii. 30 ; with human 
heads ; occurs very often in sculptures and paintings ; is 
very difficult to explain ; ball he holds is not synibol of 
the earth ; perhaps of the sun; is a ball of dung, ii. 32; 
is sacred symbol of Serapis ; specimen of, in high reUef ; 
the colossal, in Museum, ii. 34 ; is distinguished by 
radiations on the cl3^eus, ii. 136, 312 ; generally has disk 
between fure-legs ; Zoological Society has fine specimeni 
of, ii. 312 ; always connected with Phtha (Hephaestus) 
emblem of eternal fire ; appears on zodiac of Denderah ; 
Aristophanes quoted, remarks on, by Latreille and 
Horapollo ; has appearance of rays on it ; consecrated to 
the sun; 150 specimens o^ in Turin collection, ii. 313, 
314; on Campus Martins obelisk, having large disk of 
sun, i. 345 ; on sarcophagus in Museum ; human figure 
with beetle's head, ii. 13G ; sun indicated by, ii. 362. 

Science erroneously thought to have been highly advanced in 
Antient Egypt, ii. 340. 

Sculpture (aee Statues, Colossi), origin of, and of painting, of 
any nation, to be sought in the nation itself; modified by 
imported ideas, i. 368 ; facts of resemblance in other 
nations, i. 363; probable origin of, the cutting outline on 
flat surface into relief, i. 372, 374 ; proper and highest 
subject of, is the human form ; in this the Greeks were 
unrivalled ; best specimens of Egyptian art, like Hindoo, 
are not the human figure; this accounted for by the 
priest caste perpet\i&Vitv^^«CL x<iX\^\^\x% ^^toa^v. *^93« 369 ; 
animajs executed Vi'ist •, maX«r»Jka 'vwr^ i^x,\«'Xl^\ \ass^Sk 
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of fofming proportions of statuei^ i. 380, 3^1 ; Egyptian 
statues all monoliths, i. 374, 381 ; unity of mass pro- 
duced attitudes uf repose^ i. 375 ; a few types multiplied^ 
and compouDded, enter into every part of sacred sculptures 
of Egypt and Nubia, i. ] 68 ; description of some historical 
sculptures at Kalapsh^, i. 392 ; antient sculptures of 
Kgypt are made interesting by reading the Greek, Roman, 
and Arabian historians of the country, i. 16 ; difficult to 
determine what is genuine Egyptian, unmodified by fo- 
reign conquest, ii. 8, 17; is of three kinds ; the bas-relie( 
i. 382, 384 ; intaglio rilevato^i. 384, 385 ; painted, i. 390 
antient specimen of Egyptian sculpture in Ionia, i..395 
painful labour bestowed even on parts unseen, i. 384 
. curious instance of Greeks adopting Egyptian form of a 
divinity, Apollo, i. 382. (See Figures, Keliefs.) 

Sekos, or Cella, in Egyptian temples, description of, i. 71. 

Semen nut, the antient Sebennystus, contains ruins, i. 43. 

Semneh, in Upper Nubia, remains of temple at, i. 151. 

Sepoys, Indian, story of their conduct at Denderah, i. 18. 

Serapis, doubtful whether belonged to antient mythology of 
Egypt; numerous temples of, in Greece and Italy; mag- 
nihcent one at Alexandria, ii. 32 ; destroyed by Chris- 
tians, i. 41. 

Serpent, sacred, urseus, emblem of regal authority^ i. 123 : ii. 
83, 84 ; deification of, a curious part of Egyptian religious 
system ; similar practices at present in India ; cerastei, 
sacred to Ammon ; is common on sculptures in Museum, 
ii.315, 326; erect with swollen neck and tail intertwined; 
is the most common of hieroglyphics ; most venomous ; 
emblem of Cneph, o ety»4»t httftm; mark of regality ; ap- 
pears on front of tiara of deities and kings, ii. 318 ] on 
cap of Memnou, in Museum, i. 275 ; of ColossvSt in 
Museum^ i. 273 ; with mitres on, i. 56 ; on front of andro- 
sphinxes, at Essaboun, i. 213 ; on each side of a winged 
globe, is usual ornament of friezes, i. 77 ; small serpe^ 
in attitude of an S, ii. 318 ; venomous nag worshiped 
in India ; account of, by Colonel Brigs ; maide docile by 
playing of pipe ; pampered by priests with milk and 
sugar, ii. 318 ; planets represented by, ii. 362. 

Sesce, or Sasef, in Nubia, pillars covered with hierogljrphi^ 
in temple at, i. 155. 

Sesostris {see Ramses), a real personage ; remarks on, i. 28, 
30 ; epoch of, about 1500 b.c, L 31 ; raised mounds to 
several cities, i. 45 ; sailed from Red Sea, and conquered 
Indian nations, i. 391; moit inem,'WKAi\)\jt vss^^^^s^ ^ 
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Egyptian history attrilrated to> i. 395^ 397 ; large endosoie 
at Medinet Abou used in time of, L 237. 

Sethos, the priest, succeeded to supreme power in Egypt after 
Ethiopians, i. 31. 

Sheep, not eaten by people of Thebes; were eaten at Mendes, 
ii. 296. 

Sheikh Erede, colossal statue of a Roman senator at, L 57. 

Shepherd-kings. (See Hyksos.) 

Shields, long wooden, of Egyptains, i. 392. 

Ship, the sacred or holy, annual procession of, i. 95 ; one of 
the most celebrated Egyptian festivals, i. 96 ; description 
of, on walls of Carnak, i. 219 ; in sanctuary of Essabona, 
i. 143 ; in adytum of Derri, i. 137 ; in temple at Semneb, 
i. 151; repeated on many monuments of Egypt and 
Nubia, i. 176. 

Shoes, leather, of various shapes, well tanned, stained and 
embossed, found by Belsoni, ii. 339 ; of by bios or papyrus, 
worn by priests, ii. 16, 262 ; none, says Wiukelmann, en 
Egyptian figures, ii. 16 ; description of Egyptian sandals, 
ii. 16 f -figure in Museum having flexible, iu 37; in 
painting from Thebes, like skates, ii. 42; no shoes on 
figures of paintings in Museum, ii. 79. (^See Sandals.) 

Silbury Hill, in Wiltshire, description of, ii. 256. 

Silco, Prince of Nubia, his invasion of Egypt, and Greek 
inscription at Kalapsh^, i. 41. 

Silver, site of mines of, i. 12; not known to have been in 
Egypt; rectangular plate of, on a mummy, iL 327, 
328. 

Siout, the antient Lycopolis, now chief place in Upper Egypt; 
great tombs adjoining, i. 56. 

Sistrum on Cairo obelisks in Museum, i. 327. 

Siva, one of the Indian trinity ; represented often as a boll, i. 
371 ;once as half-man, half-woman, i. 181. (iS«e ElephantSf 
Ellora, Bull, Trident.) 

Skulls, Egyptian, remarked by Herodotus to be very thick, from 
shaving head and wearing no covering, ii. 115; account of 
insects found in mummy-skulls, ii. 107. 

Solomon, decorations of his buildings resembled those of 
Egypt; probably employed Egyptian artists, i. 20, 21. 

Sphinxes, origin of the name much disputed, i. 225 ; no ety- 
mology of, in Greek and Coptic, i. 226 ; definition and de- 
tailed account of, i. 211, et seq.; most commonly used 
for avenues or approaches to temples ; avenue of, now 
existing at Essabona in Nubia, i. 143, 213 ; at Cunak, 
i. 212 ; at Lxocox, \. VA \ '^sa ^gtft^X^ ^\.Tv»^i^d«Kri\)tioii 
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of, ii. 242 to 247 ; is an andro-splunz ; fragment of 
beard of, in Museum, ii. 244 ; andro and female sphinx 
belong to worship of Osiris and Isis, i. 227 ; many andro* 
sphinxes made by Amasis for great temple at Sais ; colos- 
sal one excavated at San, i. 45 ; figure of andro-sphinZ| 
with human arms, i. 304 ; andro-sphinx as hieroglyphic 
on block in Museum, i. 124; lion-sphinxes, list of six 
kinds of, i. 230 ; row of crio-sphinxes (ram-headed) in 
good preservation at Carnak, i. 87,91,213; are most 
appropriate emblem of Ammon ; are placed immediately 
near the temple, i. 215; number of sphinxes once exist- 
ing there ; one avenue of, woman-headed, 1,500 feet long, 
L 214 ; instances of woman-headed, with hands each on 
wrong side, i. 212, 218 ; unfinished sphinxes in quarries 
of Selselah, i. 214; were once as numerous in Lower as 
in Upper Egypt ; li*jge marble one at Heliopolis, similar 
to those of Kssaboua, i. 218; usual posture of, and ex- 
ceptions ; standing female, one with lion's tail and ram's 
horns, i. 219 ; sitting and walking sphinxes at Sedegne, 
in Nubia, i. 220, 221; description of hawk-headed in 
Museum, i. 221 ; description of a Theban sphinx, with 
sculptured figure attached to breast, i. 216 ; win^^ed, are 
peculiar to Greeks ; specimens of, in Townley Colleetioni 
British Museum, i. 220 ; belongs to oldest fables of Greeks ; 
the Theban sphinx, described by Kuripides; colossal 
Jupiter, by Phidias, had sphinxes about his throne, i. 
231 ; so, the Amy clean Apollo, and great statue of 
Minerva at Athens ; story from Herodotus, of house 
surrounded with, i. 232 ; Greek form of, probably of 
Phoenician origin ; connected with the Cadmean story ; 
appears on coins of Spanish towns of Phcsnician origm, 
i.233 ; example of winged, or triumphal arch at Tripofi^ i. 
233; is found in India among sacred objects of tem- 
ples, i. 225 ; at great temple in Java, half-lion, half-ele- 
phant; only andro-sphinxes in India; represent fourth 
incarnation of Vishnu as man-lion ; most speculations on 
the origin of, are unsatisfactory, i. 225, 226. 

Staircases, in the propyla, i. 70 ; leading down to tombs, at 
Gournou, i. 208, ii. 172. (<Sre Steps.) 

Stars, painted on blue ceiling, in palace of Osymandyas, i« 
238. {See Adytum, Sun.) 

Statues, Egyptian, many possess individual character of face, if. 
42 ; position of arms of standing, ii. 5 ; always in state of 
repose; back always attached to mass of stone, ii. 7 ; 
halves of^ longitudinally divided) exaAtVj «)aSu6^v^«*^\ v^^ 
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wood, at Thebw, i. 240; of marble, ii 5| of gold, i.^90; 
a Greek-Egjrptian, ii. 161. {See Colossi. Figures, wooden. 
Statues.) 

Steps, Bight of, from avenue of temples to the Nile, i. 87, 
138, 144 ; as in India, i. 139 ; of tanks, i. 66, 87. 

Stone, four kinds of, used by Egyptians, i. 294. 

Stones, precious, mines of, described, iL 329, 330. 

Sulphur, production of eastern desert of Egjrpt, ii. 332. 

Sun, and numerous stars represented on great monolith of 
Memphis,' i. 196; the Sun, Lord of Truth, inscribed on 
back of great Memnon at Thebes, and in British Museum, 
i. 269 ; named the Great Qod ; the Lord of the Heavens, 
in six inscriptions on great Egyptian obelisk at Rome, 
i. 340 ; gouse and disk of« signifies son of the sun, i. 314; 
disk of, 18 emblem of God R6, i. 304 ; appears in cartouche 
on monolith at Tel et Tmai, i. 195; Egyptian obelisks 
at Rome inscribed to sun, L 343, 344 ; obelisks were in- 
scribed, says Pliny, to the sun ; their form resembling a 
ray, i. 351, 352 ; device of solar disk, with radii having 
hands, ii. 331 ; hawk, an emblem of, ii. 310. 

Superstition of Egyptians introduced into Rome, 96 b.c.; 
occasionally suppressed there, till time of Hadrian, ii. 
24 ; India most rich in still existing examples of, similar 
to Egypt, ii. 318. 

Swathing of mummies, account of, ii. 116 ; weight, length, and 
colour of bandages, ii. 117, 127, 165 ; process of, repre- 
sented, ii. 153. (See Linen, Mummies.) 

Swords, Egyptian, curved, i. 393. 

Syene (see Assouan), quarries of, i. 11; is natural boundary 
of jSgypt ; dominion of Pharaohs and Ptolemies extended 
south of J. 13. (See Quarries, Granite.) 

Symbolical religious forms of antient eastern world cannot 
easily be understood by modern inhabitants of Western 
Europe, i. 226. 

Symmetrophobia of Egyptian architects, i. 91. 

Syncellus, George, chronicles of, i. 26. 

T. 

Tablets in Museum having Egyptian writing on them, ii. 285. 

Tanis {see San), antiquity of, existed in time of Moses, i. 315. 

Tank, traces of such lakes or ponds found near many temples ; 
numerous passages in Herodotus prove their antient ex- 
ititence ; found near all great ruins of temples in Upper 
Egypt; sufferin^i^ of Osiris represented by night on that 
of Sais, ii. 150 •, wac^Xo «uy^^ 'si^^et W. ^^sinv^a of tem- 
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pies ; for the four daily ablutioni of the prieits^ ik 150 ; 
every Egyptian temple not near the Nile provided with 
a; 80 the Hindoo pagodas, i. 139, 185; large one at pa- 
goda of Chalembaram, i. 185 ; at Carnak, with flight of 
steps down to it, i. 87: at El Me^aonrah, i. 173; atMedi- 
net Abou, i. 236 ; at Erments, i. 66. 

Tau, sacred (see Crux Ansata), appears in crossed hands 
of figures before the crio-sphinxes at Carnak) i. 214. 

Teeth, of a female mummy entire and undecayed ; present 
natives of Egypt remarkable for fine teeth to old age, ii. 
98. 

Tel Artrib, the antient Athribis^ mounds of^ five miles in cir- 
cuit, i. 45. 

Tel Basta, Pi-Beseth of Scripture, mounds of, three miles in 
circuit, i. 45. 

Temples, all the oldest of Egypt retain most distinctly the 
characteristics of excavation in the rock, i. 142, 143 ; 
augmentation of, in successive ages, i. 84, 143 ; three 
appendages of, requiring particular notice, sphinxes, obe- 
lisks, colossal statues, i. 211; sculptures on walls of, i, 
86 ; imposing efiect and magnificent appearance of, i. 
149 ; the most striking points of resemblance between 
Egyptian and Indian, i. 186 ; efiect of brilliant colours of 
painting in, ii. 45 ; position of, as to cardinal points, not 
invariable; main front mostly towards the Nile, i. 218; 
superior preservation of some, owing to difference of found- 
ation, i. 366 ; profusion of ornaments in, i. 1 20 ; those 
of Upper Egypt are the most striking remains of Egyp- 
tian architecture, i. 42; many used for Christian wor- 
ship ; figures plastered over and defaced by Christians, i. 
38 ; those of Nubia are richly painted, ii. 46 ; that of 
Essabona is one of the best and most antient in Nubia; 
no traces below first cataract of similar, i. 143 ; rock-cut, 
at Derri and Girscheh, are of the rudest and oldest in 
in Nubia, i. 136, 137 ; most antient rock-cut Nubian, are 
between first and second cataract ; the most remarkable 
that of Ipsambul, i. 130 ; between second and third cata- 
ract, that of Soleb most interesting; peristyle court of, 
is specimen of lightest Egyptian architecture, i. 152, 153; 
description of that at Dandour, i. 138, 139 ; at Bebek, 
ma^ificent remains of, i. 43, 44 ; at Gournou, of great 
antiquity; peculiarity of pillars of, i. 102; the great, on 
the island of PhilsB ; used for Christian church, i. 38 ; 
remains of, at Sarbat, in Arabia Petraea, i. 129; the 
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gtuk, at Lnzor, built paitly with materials of one more 
antient^ i. 215 ; the {^at, at Caraak, had twelve piiocipal 
apfiroachefy L 91 ; the great, of Memphis, described, L 
52; had foiir principal prupyla turned to cardinal points; 
Camak the same, i. 92 ; enormous temple supposed to 
have existed behind seated colossi at Thebes, i. 281 to 
284; remains of, in front of second pyramid of Jizeh; 
enormous blocks, sOme 24 feet high, ii. 243 ; of Ephesus, 
description of, by Plmy ; its foundation, i, 367 ; Grreek 
temples in Upper Egypt before time of Herodotus, i. 
129; Ionic, ou Mons Porphyrites, ii. 330; rock-cut, of 
India, of higher antiquity than pagodas, i, 183 ; temjies 
near Benares, pyramids, ii. 255 ; SolomonHi, of same 
epoch with some existing in Egypt, i 119; of Belus, at 
Babylon, on top of pyramidal structure, ii. 255 (tfe the 
various names of places containing temples) ; sculptured 
stone plate in form of a, hanging to neck of statue in a 
tomb, i. 35 1 ; Indian, facing carainal points, ii. 255. 

Teotihuacan, in Mexico, pyramids of, described, ii. 254. 

Thebes, ruins of, i. 61 ; Denon's magniloquent accoimt of a fizst 
view of, i. 62 ; nothing at, described by Herodotus, but 
the wooden colossi, i. 62, ii. 243 ; great monuments of, 
the best school for study of old and genuine Egyptian 
architecture, i. 65, 81; Ethiopian origin of, i. ,96; of 
gpreater antiquity than Tanb or Zoao, i. 315 ; largest and 
almost only description of, by antients, is in Diodonis; 
is a very confused one» L 94 ; mentioned by Homer as 
having 100 gates ; common name among Greeks, Dios- 
polis the Great, i. 95 ; ruins of, display the genuine arts 
of Egypt prior to Grecian influence, i. 398 ; ^at monu- 
ments of ; are most antient of any existing in Egypt, i. 
143 ; years would not suffice to copy the innumerable de- 
corations of, i. 127 ; the city extended to the mountaios 
on each side of the Nile ; four principal villages now on 
the site of, Luxor and Camak east, Goumou and Medi- 
net Abou west, i. 63 (see these names); population of, 
was very great ; private houses were huts, chiefly of wood, 
i. 32 ; devastated chiefly by the hand of man, 1. 32 ; ruin 
of, ascribable to Ethiopian conquerors, i. 31 ; burning of, 
by Cambyses, i. 32 ; taken and plundered by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, i. 35 ; attacked by Carthaginians, L 33 ; little 
done by Ptolemies to embellish it ; suffered under Greek 
dominion, i. 35 ; remains on western side more interest- 
ing than on the east ; belong to a period anterioc to Per- 
sian conquest, blSi «• c.)\«^^\ asA^^jguiLia magnitude to 
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those of Garnak and Luxor, and contain the begt speci- 
mens of Colossi; no obelisks on west side; ground-plan 
of, i. 234, 237 ; Thebes was the centre of Egyptian power 
and commerce long before Memphis, i. .66 ; names of 
Thutmosis, Amenophis, and Ramses, are conspicuous on 
great buildings of, i. 31 ; caves or tombs of, described, ii. 
166, 167 ; was in its full splendour 1600 b. c, i. 31. 

Theodosius, his suppression of Pagan temples, i. 41. 

Thermometer, instance of, in Egypt standing in shade 110*75 
of Fahrenheit greatest part of the day ; water of the Nile 
82*6 at sun-set, ii. 179. 

Thoth. (See Hermes, Ibis.) 

Thutmes IV., portraits of, ii. 80. 

Thutmosis, same as Assyrian Teutamus, i. 268; king of 
Thebes, expelled the shepherds, i. 30. 

Tiberius, name of, on temple of Denderah, i. 36. 

Tin, no traces of, in Egypt ; was used, says Agathaichides, in 
Egjrpt; must have come from India; whence, it came 
into Greece before supposed visit of PhoDnicians to Bri- 
tain, ii. 328. 

Toes, Egyptian, description of, ii. 12. 

Tombs, were connected originally with temples ; called eter- 
nal habitations; magnificently ornamented; supply 
nearly all the knowl^ge we have of antient Kgyptian 
art and daily occupations, ii. 96 ; are seldom in cultivated 
parts, but in er near the deserts, ii. 150 ; those of kings, 
within the enclosures of temples, ii. 151 ; tombs of Thebes 
described; excavated in rock; extend two miles; deep 
shafts leading down to chambers; endless winding re- 
cesses ; present state of; mummies accidentally catching 
fire, ii. 166, 167 ; alarm of two Frenchmen left without 
light in, ii. 168 ; tombs of the kings (Biban el Molouk) ; 
Belzoni's description of them, ii. 169, 170 ; all are cut out 
of solid rock; curious unfinished one opened by Bel zoni, 
ii. 1 70 ; the great one opened by him in this valley is 
one of the most interesting discoveries in Egypt ; descrip- 
tion of it, ii. 171, 172; he took impressions in wax to 
form the models exhibited in London, ii. 1 75 ; paintings 
in this tomb of deepest interest, ii. 48, 173, 174; car 
touches found in it, interpreted by Dr. Toung, ii* 175; 
tombs of Qournou described ; in plains 14 feet below sur- 
face, L 208, ii. 170 ; the harper's tomb, ii. 177 ; tombs of 
the females sacred to Jupiter, i. 238 ; tombs of Abousir, 
near great pyramids of Jizeh, ii. 160; contain gseat num- 
ber of painted reliefs oa a(gcicultus«X w&y^uetskv -asoaAK^ 
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and dandng ; Captain CafiffUa'f deanuwe of an entrance- 
ahaft 60 feat deep, u. 161 ; filled with jan of embalmed 
birds; headi of oxen teen, ii* 164; poor people obtain a 
liTiDfif \ry ransacking them for mumniic% iL 165; Libyan 
tombSf best school for studying Egyptian aita and social 
life, i. 234 ; of Oirscheh ; sculptured figuiea in &mily 
groups, i. 137, 138; of the Scythian kings, iL 256; of 
Porsena, ii. 257. 

Tonsure, a figure with crown shaved, iL 71. 

Tools, description of, used by the Hindooa fbr SGnlptoring and 
poluihinj^ granite, i, 206. 

Torso, in Museum, beautiful specimen of acnlptufe^ iL 38. 

Tradition usually assigns to one hero the ezploita of many, i. 
395, 397. 

Treasure-house, E^jrptian, story in Herodotua about secret of 
entering one, i. 141. 

Trident of Siva, surmounting three pastas, near BUora, L 
187. 

Tmth, figure of, suspended from neck of Egyptian chief justice, 
L 240. 

Typhon, the evil deity, temple of (Tjrphoniom), at Edfou, 
Denderah, Philffi, beside temples of the good deity, i. 
79, 161 ; represented by crocodile, iL 305 ; took form of 
crocodile to escape the vengeance of Horua, ii. 305 ; re- 
presentations of, at Denderah, Edfou, Naga, and Mount 
Barkal, i. 109, 162, 167 ; murdered Osiria; waa triumphed 
over by Isis, L 168 ; magical invocation of Typhon Seth, 
the all-destroyer, in papyrus MS., ii. 282. 

Tyre, when Alexander took, he found there a religious mis- 
sion from Carthage, i. 96. 

U. 

Unicom, figure of, at Edfou, i. 75. 

Ure, Dr., in his microscopic examination of mummy^oth, 
differs from Mr. Bauer, iL 193, 194. 

V. 

Varnish, on reliefs, ii. 49 ; on sarcophagfoa in Musemn ; on 
mummy-cases; many painted wooda covered with very 
bright; material of; experiment on, by Profeasor John, 
ii. 51. 

Vases, or jars, specimens of, in Theban tornh^ femarkaUe for 
beauty of form and brightness of colours, iL 178 ; memble 
Roman amphora, iL 179; of gold, iL 
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Vermin abound in Egypt, u. 115. 

Vine frequently represented in Egyptian paintings, ii. 76. 

Vishnu, statue of, with Egyptian pyramidal cap, i. 290; 
picture at London Asiatic Society of incarnations of, i. 
226. 

Volney, his description of the physical aspect of Egypt, 
i. 14. 

Vulture, one of the most picturesque of Egyptian birds of prey; ^ 
often appears on Egyptian monuments, i. 140 ; extremely 
well delineated; very useful in Egypt as scavenger; 
symbol of Phtha ; with expanded wings over some temple- 
doors, ii. 311. 

Wady el Khargeh, Oasis Magna, remains of several antient 
temples in, one very large, i. 128. 

Wady Haifa, the second cataract of the Nile, i. 151. 

Wady Siva, Oasis of Ammon, remains of Egyptian temple ifl, 
discovered by Miuutoli, i. 128. 

Water, a spring of fresh, no common thing in Egypt, i. 47. 

Wax, used for fastening colours, ii. 49; a wax-glaring otk 
figures in Museum, ii. 53 ; bodies preserved in, ii, 144, 
146. 

Weaving and dyeing of linen cloth, of high antiquity^ ii. 339 ; 
men were the weavers in Egypt as in India ; representation jr 
of, in painting, ii. 340. » 

Whip. (5ee Flagellum.) I| 

White-headed meu, in a picture, i. 285. 

Wilkinson, Mr., on the eastern desert of Egypt, L 4. 

Williams, Mr., remarks of, on mummy-cloth, ii. 190, 191. 

W ine, much drunk, says Herodotus, by Egyptians ; process of 
making, frequently represented in Egyptian paintings, iL 
78. 

Winkelmann, extract from, describing the dress of several 
Egyptian statue^, ii. 20, 21 ; his remarks on sphinxes, L 
225. 

Wood, scarcity of, in Egypt, i. 119; petrified, i. 10. 

Wooden statues, specimens in Museum of small, of sycamore ; 
two large, seen by Herodotus at Samos, presented by 
King Amasis, i. 370 ; he saw at Thebes 345 colossid 
statues of wood, representing high priests of the temple, L 
370, 371 ; same at Memphis, i. 380 ; two large wooden 
figures of very fine workmanship at Thebes ; are among 
the oldest specimens of sculpture ; common among the 
early Greeks ; instances from Pausanias ; various woods 
used ; finally were covezed with gold and ivory, i. 372, 
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373 ; wooden gilded cow, containing body of danghter of 
King Mycerinusy i. 371. 
Writinff, description of a painting, repreaentiitg two figures 
wnting, ii. 272 ; description of the writing on papyri ; divi- 
sion into pa^es, ii. 269,270; the pen or reed used for, iL 
268 ; "R^cy^iitLTi wrote from right to left ; proof of this, iL 
266, 269, 271 ; initials and portions of MS. in red ink/ii. 
270,272; specimen of enchorial writing, iL 271,318. (See 
Papyrus.) 

X. 

Xenophon says Eg^t was conquered by Cyrus, L 32. 
Xerxes, name of, on a vase, i* 33. 

Y. 

Yellow, used as conventional colour for human fieore ; wife of 
Ramses painted yellow; female figures pale yellow, ii. 
85, 86. (Set Henn6.) 

YooDg, Dr., his mode of comparing the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, ii. 344, et seq. ; nis mode of determining 
the phonetic value of hieroglyphics, ii. 346, 347 ; g^ve the 
first hint to ChampoUion that they represent sounds, ii. 
348, 349; date and character of his publications, ii. 349, 
352. 

Z. 

Zodiac of Denderah, the scarabasus in place of the crab 

appears on, ii. 313 ; remains of one at £1 Mecaourah, i. 

173. 
ZolSga, learned work of, on obelisks, i. 296, 297 ; first used the 

term phonetic with respect to hieroglyphics, ii. 346 ; 

made list of 958 different hieroglyphics, ii. 367. 
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